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CZDMON. 
SEVENTH CENTURY. 
(Cwdmon relates his dream before the Abbess Hilda.) 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON.) 


Becavsg I had no power in me for song, 

But songless sat the singing folk among, 

And had no joy to see the harps draw near, 

But felt my want, as keen as shame or fear, 

I turned away dejectedly my face, 

And came alone to guard the lonely place. 

The night was silent, and the level air, 

Which had, day-long, the summer heats to 
bear, 

Seemed, by the moonlight, cooled and puri- 
fled ; 

And from the hall, by glad folk occupted, 

I heard the voices with the music blend. 

Then, as one friendless, yearning for a friend; 

Or as a blind man, made a prey to night, 

Mad, almost, with sick longing after light ; 

Or as a deaf man, with men singing round, 

Dead to the dear companionship of sound ; 

Or as a dumb man, speechless all his days, 

The tongueless sorrow pleading in his face ; 

Or as a lover, who may never press 

Close to his heart his loved one’s toveliness— 

Even as one and all of these [ seemed, 

Till, weary with my grief, 1 slept and dreamed. 


But through my sleep I felt my sorrow still, 

As one tormented by some bodily ill 

Has consciousness of pain through deepest 
sleep. 

My eyelids quivered, but I did not. weep, 

When suddenly one called me by my name, 

And all my sleep was lighteued as with a 
flame. 

Then, lifting up my eyes, I looked, and lo! 

Oue stood beside me, whom I might not 
know: 

His face was fair and tender, grave and wise; 

The mouth had patience, and the large, clear 
eyes 

Had exaltation of the seer’s gaze, 

Noting, from far, inevitable days. 


**Cxadmon,” he said, “I charge thee now to 
siny.”’ 
And I made answer, my voice faltering: 

* Dost thou not know for this I have no power, 
Can lighten never thus the heaviest hour? 
My heart is even like a dry well-head 
Which holds no water man’s sore thirst to 

stvad; 
My life is like a lamp which, being broken, 
Lies, of the light which should have been a 
token; 
My soul is like a harp, with harp-strings 
shivered, 
Ere once to music keen as pain they quivered; 
Lonely { am, and most exceeding friendless, 
And as my grief seems, so my days seem end- 
“less.” 


Oh! those strong, steadfast eyes that gazed 
on mine, 


With what unwonted splendor did they shine! 

Under their irresistible control 

New life began to pulsate through my soul, 

Till for some inner, nameless joy I smiled, 

As smiles the mother when the growing 
child ; 

First stirs within her; and I said: “‘O Thou 

Who dost this vision:to my sou! allow, 

Whom all the companies of dreams obey, 

A little longer let this sweet dream stay.” 


Then silent did | lie, a rapturous space, 
With eyes that fed upon the stranger’s face. 
Again he called, aloud: ‘‘O Cedmon, sing!” 
I answered, humbly, no more faltering: 

“ Of what, my master, shall I sing, forsooth ? 
What theme is fit for my untutored mouth?” 


“ Bing of Creation, and the matchless might 
<——_ e gave it day and 
: 





The day for labor and the night for rest.” 
Such was his answer, such his high behest. 


Then as a woman when her hour has come 

For splendid, sovereign pain is no more 
dumb, 

But cries out in her travail, and is torn 

Spirit from body till the babe be born, 

I cried in pan, a mighty, passionate cry, 

The travail of my sou! to testify ; 

Then wept, then laughed with some divine, 
strange mirth; 

Then Heaven fulfilled me, and the song had 

birth, 

And sleep was rent as with a thunder-stroke, 

And with my song upon my lips I woke ; 

And all the night they stayed with me, these 
words, 

Nor did they leave me with awakening birds 

In virginal, cold daybreak, and I knew 

The utmost wonder of my dream come true ; 

And what the words were, if ye will it so, 

Most fain am I that you and all should know. 





CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 


SOME THINGS WHICH THE WESTMIN- 
STER ASSEMBLY DID NOT THINK OF. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


Ir was for the national idea of the Church 
and its membership, and not for the evan- 
gelical, that the Westminster Assembly was 
convened by a reforming and revolutionary 
Parliament. The task which the Parlia- 
ment had undertaken and for which it had 
convened an assembly of experts to give 
advice was not the destruction of the 
Church of England; but the reconstruction 
of it ona better plan. In order to the in- 
tended reformation, there must be a strong 
and unified church government, very unlike 
the self-government or possible no-govern- 
ment of local churches, independent of each 
other and of any central or superior power. 
Such liberty as the ‘‘ Dissenting Brethren ” 
in the Assembly wanted for their volun- 
tary churches—liberty for. Congregational 
churches—seemed very dangerous when 
viewed from the standpoint of the divines 
who were consulting how to establish a sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all 
England. The self-government of a limited 
brotherhood, drawn together and held to- 
gether by spiritual sympathies, might be 
worth something to that brotherhood; but 
a territorial parish could hardly be trusted 
to govern itself in things spiritual. If all 
the inhabitants of a parish are the church in 
that parish, it is evident that there must be 
a@ government not only in and for that 
church, but over it. Hence the necessity 
of an ecclesiastical court or church session 
to govern each parish, and of other and 
higher tribunals to govern the church ses- 
sions. If the nation was the church, and 
was to be governed as a church, there could 
be no choice but between some reformed and 
modified prelacy, on the one hand, and some 
sort of Presbyterian government, on the 
other. . 

Against every scheme of ecclesiastical na- 
tionalism the Congregationalism of that day 
remonstrated. _ It would have no church but 
the, local church, and that a voluntary 
church. It: would have no superiority of 
one church over another, and no jurisdiction 
of many churches over one. If a church 
should become: manifestly delinquent in its 
administration;: if it should neglect to purge 
itself of members notoriously scandalous; if 
it should place over itself an incompetent 
pastor, or should insist on retaining him 
after some public demonstration of his unfit- 
ness; if it should allow doctrines subversive 
of the Gospel to be preached in its assemblies 





even defile the purity of its worship, singing 
hymns of human composition, instead of 
psalms divinely inspired, setting up a wood- 
en cross in or over its meeting-place, reading 
prayers out of a book, baptizing with unau- 
thorized additions to the simple significance 
of pure water, converting the communion- 
table into an altar and the Lord’s Supper 
into-some resemblance of an ‘‘ill-mumbled 
mass”; if it should decorate itself in faint 
and feeble imitation of the apocalyptic 
woman sitting on her seven hills; if it should 
put on some of the new patches wherewith 
sundry of our city ministers and congrega- 
tions in these last days would mend what 
they deem the raggedness of New Testament 
worship—if any church should be overtaken 
by one or all of these faults, such Con- 
gregationalism as that of the five Dis- 
senting Brethren, and their adherents 
could propose no remedy in the way of 
church government. It would permit 
other churches, few or many, to admonish 
and expostulate; but if the offending church 
should prove intractable, persisting in its 
folly after fraternal admonition, those West- 
minster Assembly Congregationalists could 
suggest nothing more to be done unless the 
magistrate should interfere. Their ecclesi- 
astical theory included no tribunal compe- 
tent to lay the offending church under an 
interdict, or to fulminate against it a sen- 
tence of ication, or to remand it 
into non-existence. Neighbor churches, 
each at its own discretion, acting unitedly 
or acting severally, could drop away from 
communion with it, and could testify against 
it by letting it alone severely. That was the 
extreme of severity in dealing with delin- 
quent or even apostate churches. Christ 
himself had said: ‘‘ Let them alone. They 
be blind leaders of the blind; and if the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch.” —Matt. xv, 14. 


It is not my business (certainly not just 
now) to vindicate the Congregationalism 
that was represented in the Westminster 
Assembly by those five Dissenting Brethren 
—good men and learned, and of an excellent 
spirit; but (unfortunately or fortunately) a 
slender and much-snubbed minority. Per- 
haps they thought that in extreme cases 
the magistrate might interfere, with his 
power, not of the keys, but of the sword, in 
behalf of Christian truth and order, as it is 
his duty to interfere in behalf of good morals 
and as the godly magistrates in New En- 
gland were doing. Certainly they had no 
place in their theory for a national church, 
with its upward gradation of courts 
and a national assembly at the top—a 
Jacob’s ladder on which the angels 
of God might ascend and descend; 
nor had they any other scheme of 
organized and unified ecclesiastical au- 
thority co-extensive with the kingdom. 
I will venture to say that the idea of Chris- 





-tianity organized in the form of ‘‘ denom- 


inations ” had not occurred to them. They 
had no foresight of denominaticns beauti- 


fully provoking one another to good works 


(though not to love) by eager competition 
and mutual depreciation. We in this age, 
and especially in this country, have become 
familiar with that idea. It is difficult for 
the average American Christian, and in- 
deed for the average Congregationalist, to 
conceive of a church as a Church of Christ 
and nothing more. We ordinarily assume 
that any particular congregation in order 
to be a church must have a denominational 
connection. We have learned to ask, con- 





cerning it, not ‘‘ What is it?” but ‘Of what 
denomination is it?” Not ‘What does it 
think of Christ, and what does it teach and 
testify concerning him, and what sort of a 
ministry has it, and what are the conditions 
of membership and communion in it?” 
but, “What is the denomination to 
whose standards of doctrine and dis 
cipline it is amenable, and which may 
be held responsible for its orthodoxy and 
purity?” Having learned what the denom- 
ination is, we come to the inquiry whether 
that is one of “the Evangelical denomina- 
tions;” a question which is sometimes per- 
plexing. Unconsciously, perhaps, yet al- 
most unfailingly, we assume that the de- 
nomination—¢. ¢., the comprehensive body, 
more or less definitely organized—is a fed- 
eral head from which Calvinism or Armin- 
fanism, Orthodoxy or Heterodoxy, Evangel- 
icalism or Anti-Evangelicalism may be im- 
puted to al] the members; namely, the par- 
ticular congregations which make up the 
body. Indeed, so ready are we to accept 
and apply this doctrine of imputation, that 
if any church ventures to profess that it is 
of no denomination—like the Memorial 
Church, in Springfield, Mass.; or the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Church, in Brooklyn; or the 
Adirondack Church (or whatever its name 
may be), in Boston; or the Swing Church, in 
Chicago—it is forthwith assigned to the Un- 
denominational denomination; and the mer- 
its or demerits of that denomination—though 
less organized than a jelly-fish—are popular- 
ly imputed to it by the unreasoning instinct 
of classification. 
New Haven, Conn. 





SOLAR AND LUNAR MYTHS IN 
MOTHER GOOSE. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


A myta has been defined as a thought or 
feeling or idea turned into history. All 
human interests, all which moves the soul 
or bears on human life has had its apothe- 
osis somewhcre and passed into the heavens. 
Every race has had its gods and its stories 
about them.. Some myths have been de- 
rived from Nature—from sun, moon, and 
stars; some from human nature and human 
life; some from the industries of man. If 
Pheebus represents the sun and Artemis the 
moon, it is evident that Pallas is the apothe- 
osia of wisdom, Eros of love, Aphrodite of 
beauty, Vulcan of labor, Pluto of the under- 
world. _ But of late a school of mythologists 
has arisen who wish to derive all the gods 
in all the religions only from the sun and 
moon and other celestial phenomena. 

Of this school the most conspicuous writer 
is perhaps the Rev. Geo. W. Cox. All the 
gods, demi-gods, heroes, and great men of 
Greece, India, Egypt are merely personifica- 
tions of sun, moon, and other heavenly 
bodies. Instead of Hercules, Theseus, 
Perseus, Achilles, Bellerophon being men, 
whose legends have been changed to myths, 
they were nothing but names for the sun. 
Athene is not wisdom; but the dawn. So is 
Aphrodite. Hermes means the morning 
breeze. Hercules and his labors represent 
thé yearly course of the sun. In short, Mr. 
Cox ‘says that ‘‘ Perseus, Bellerophon, Her- 
acles, Theseus, Achilles, Apollo, Odysseus, 
Ligura, Rustem, and a host of others are 
only different forms of one and the same 
person, and that the idea of this person has 
grown out of phrases which described origz- 
inally the course of the sun in its daily or 
yearly round.” 

According to Mr. Cox, the whole story of the 
Siege of Troy, as told in the “‘ Mliad’,’ isa solar 
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myth. It represents ‘‘the daily siege of the 

east by the solar powers; that are robbed of 

their brightest treasures, every evening, in® 
the west.” ‘Helen means the dawn,” 

“Paris and the Trojans represent the dark 

powers of night, who steal the beautiful 

twilight from the western sky.” That 

Achilles vows not to help the Greeks means 
that the sun sometimes is concealed behind 

a cloud. The Myrmidons are the sun’s 

rays. Patroclus isa reflection of the sun, 

The vengeance of Achilles is the victory of 

the sun over the clouds. Ulysses means the 

sun journeying to the west. Thus Achilles is 

the same as Ulysses. In fact, pretty much 

everything means the sun, and is the same 

as everything else. All the events and per- 

sons of Greek story are misunderstood 

phrases, which meant the sun and moon, 

day and night—the stock of ideas in early 

times ‘being, therefore, very limited. The 

ancestors of the Greeks had, apparently, 

never seen anything but the sun, and moon; 

indeed, hardly anything except thesun. A 

very unobserving people, according to Mr. 

Cox. But, by way of compensation, they 

had many phrases. If their knowledge was 

small, their language was abundant. We 

have only one name for the sun. They 

called it, says Mr. Cox, ‘‘ Phoebus, Perseus, 

Theseus, Bellerophon, Heracles, Philoctetes, 

Achilles, Odysseus, Meleagros, Sigurd, 

Rustem, and many other names.” It has 

been hitherto thought that language is the 

child of thought; that, having seen some- 

thing new, men find a new name for it. By 

the new mythology thought becomes the 
child of language. Men have first aecumu- 
lated a stock of words, out of which they 
construct Iliads and Odysseys, Greek histo- 
ries, stories of gods and demi-gods, heroes 
and half-xroes. With us, poetry is apt to 
degenerate intd phrases; with them, phrases 
became glorified into immortal poems. 

Let us believe this—if we can. 

Of course, ap ingenious person can always 
find some rgsemblances in support. of such 
theories. Other writers have, in the same 
way, rt all the history of the Old and 
New Testament into myths. Abraham is 
the yun, and Sarah the moon. The twelve 
poriarchs and the twelve apostles are the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. David is the 
rising sun, who kills Goliath, the darkness, 
though so much larger than himself. A vast 
deal of ingenuity has been wasted in thus 
resolving history into mythology. 

But these writers, haying gone so far, 
ought to have gone further. They seem to 
have neglected a very important field. They 
have left unnoticed the solar and lunar 
myths which have been embodied in that 
archaic literature, the songs of Mother 
Goose. We are sure that it is only necessary 
to call their attention to this vast domain to 
arouse all their interest. Therefore, we will 
merely suggest at present a few striking 
parallels—far more so, we are bold to say, 
than those by which Mr. Cox has resolved 
Achilles and Hector into the sunlight and 
the shadows. 

Let us take the first of these legends which 
occurs to us: 

“ Dickory, dickory dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, and down she run; 
Dickory, dickory dock.” 

The sun is here compared to a mouse, on 
account of its silent and quiet motion. Its 
running up the clock is its ascent in the 
firmament to the meridian. About one 
o’clock, and not sooner, you begin to per- 
ceive the descent of the sun toward the 
west, which makes the meaning very ob- 
vious. The word ‘“‘dickory” is probably 
derived from the Sanskrit darek, to shine; 
er else from the Sanskrit desenduf, twelve— 
the ground-form of which is dakan, mean- 
ing the twelve hours of the day. (See Au- 
gust Schleicher.) 

Take another popular ditty: 

“ Little boy blue, come blow your horn; 
The cows are in the meadow, the sheep in the corn. 


Is this the way you tend your sheep, 
Under the haystack, fast asleep ?” 


The ‘‘little boy blue” is the small piece 
of blue sky visible in the west after a storm. 
The ‘‘cows” (according to the well-known 
custom of the Vedas) stand for the clouds, 
and the sheep for white mists. Themeadow 
is the vast expanse of the heavens. The 
“blowing the horn” implies the wind com- 
ing from the blue.sky in the. west, to collect 
the clouds and drive them away. ‘Hay- 
stack” isa common name for mountains of 





a certain shape. The ‘‘little boy blue” 


asleep under the haystack means, of course, 
the little bit of blue sky just visible at the 
base of the mountain. 


“ High diddle, ; the cat's in the Addie; 
Soa 


This, which is mere nonsense when teliill 


literally, becomes full of meaning \ when 
looked at as a -picture of the night sky. 
“The cat” stands for discordant ‘sounds 
“the fiddle” for harmonious ones. ‘‘ The 
cat im the fiddle ” means, therefore, that the 
harsh sounds of day are swallowed up in the 
softer harmonies of the night. ‘‘The cow 
jumped over the moon” implies that the cloud 
(the Vedic cow) has gone above the moon. 
It is a picture of night like that of Milton, 
where, speaking of the moon, he says: 
“Oft, as if her face she bowed, 

Stooping ‘neath some wandering cloud.” 
In fact, the two figures are exactly the same. 
The “‘little dog” who laughed is, no doubt, 
“‘Cavis Minor,” or Procyon. The meaning 
of “the dish” running away “with the 
spoon” becomes apparent when you recol- 
lect that the Dipper or Spoon (in the Con- 
stellation of the Bear) seems to be continually 
carried away by the revolution of the hollow 
“dish” or bow] of the heavens. 

The myth of ‘‘ Jack and Jill” needs no ex- 
planation. They are, of course, the sun 
and the moon climbing the sky. The pur- 
pose of their going ‘‘to draw a pail of 
water” shows that the ancicnt races, among 
whom this legend originated, already knew 
that the heat of the sun, when high in the 
heavens, was the cause of aqueous evapora- 
tion; and they naturally supposed that the 
moon assisted in this operation. They had 
also observed that the powerful evaporation 
of a hot day was aptte produce clouds and 
rain in the afternoon. This they expressed 
by Jack’s falling down (that is, descending 
toward the west) and losing his crown 
(crown of rays). Thus we have the picture 
of the sun shorn of his beams, as he falls 
among the clouds heaped up around the 
western horizon, into which clouds the 
moon (Jill) follows rapidly and also dis- 
appears. 

The well-known legend “ Sing a Song of 
Sixpence” is plainly both solar and lunar. 
The ‘‘Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds” are 
of course, the twenty-four hours. The pie 
in which they are baked is the solar and 
lunar day, The opening of the pie, when 
‘‘the birds began to sing,” is the dawn of 
the morning. And what more gorgeous 
dish to set before the King (the sun) than 
the earth in its morning freshness and beauty? 
The King “in his parlor, counting out his 
money,” is the sun beholding all the treasures 
of the earth, which he creates by his beams. 
“The parlor” is naturally the heavens 
where he sits. The kitchen where the Queen 
sits is the night-side of the earth, the Queen 
being ‘‘the queen of night,” or the moon. 
The ‘‘ maid, hanging out clothes in the gar- 
den,” represents the working forces of Na- 
ture, which hang leaves, blossoms, and fruits 
on the trees, as their clothing. . The little 
bird which snips off her nose is winter frost, 
which stops the vegetative process. Q. ¢. d. 
“There was an old woman who lived in a shoe,” ete- 


‘**To live in a shoe” means to be perpet u- 
ally walking or moving—as we now say, 
“To live in a trunk”—meaning to travel a 
great deal. The old woman is the earth— 
mother of all things—therefore, very ancient. 
Her numerous children are all the products 
of the earth—all she produces. To some 
she gives meat and bread; that is, there are 
summer regions of fertility where all plants 
find ample nourishment. But the children 
whom she whips soundly and sends to bed 
are the northern plants, which are pinched 
with cold and sent into a long winter’s sleep. 
The perpetual motion of the earth and its 
great age, indicated by the first line, shows 
that the ancients had more science than we 
give them credit for. 

These few specimens are probably enough 
to show the mythical character of Mother 
Goose as an epitome of Nature-worship. 
These are the hynins which our parents sang 
in Central Asia before the Vedic Age. 

But, if there is any one who doubts that 
all the poetry of man consists in a few 
names of the sun° and moon, he may find 
support in the words of an intelligent writer 
in a recent number’ of the Reows des Deus 
Mondes, who says: 


“Shall we deny mall oe is a 
of truth in the 
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moon, because the Greek name 
and that of Helen have some resemblance to 
each other. This mania for turning history 


the moon 


into myths isin danger of giving us some- 
thing very unlikely, instead of what is mere- 
Fag le of proof. This is not at all in 

e interest of truth... Better to repose on 
the soft pillow of uncertainty than to yield 
to such facile skepticism.” 

So, perhaps, after all, we may have to re- 
linquish the above-given explanations of 
Mother Goose; though we maintain that 
they are far more evident than those which 
Mr. Cox substitutes for Greek history and 
mythology. 

Boston, Mass. 





SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 


SMALL COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES WITH- 
IN THE STATE. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 








In a small community the governing prin- 
ciple will be more intense for the most part 
than the controlling idea will be on which 
a large society is constructed. If we want 
to find an exaggeration of the patriotic or 
the fanatical spirit, we must look for the 
first in the city states of Greece, or of 
medixval Italy; and for the other in those 
compact settlements where, for some reason 
or other, the perverted religious spirit has 
for a time gained control. An instance of 
such control is offered to us by that chapter 
of the history of the reformation which has 
for its subject the Anabaptists at Minster 
during their short sway over that ill-fated 
place. A word or two will be of use for 
connecting this affair with its originating 
causes. 

These causes are to be traced back to the 
mystical and enthusiastic doctrines, together 
with the revolutionary movements and the 
denial of the validity of infant baptism, 
which characterized the early Anabaptists. 
They may all be reduced to false Spiritual- 
ism, Antinomianism, and a return to the 
Jewish standpoint. Thomas Minzer, a parish 
priest at Zwickau, in Saxony, in 1521, and 
there connected with the Zwickau prophets, 
so called, was obliged to leave his place and 
found a new one at Alstedt, in Thuringia, in 
1524. Here he was willing to have infant 
baptism and other ceremonies retained; but 
his unquiet, tumultuary spirit made him ob- 
noxious to Luther and to the civil ruler, so 
that he was again afloat. In a sermon here 
preached before Duke John of Saxony he 
called upon the princes to root out the un- 
godly with force and without mercy. The 
ungodly, he said, have no right to live, save 
what the elect will grant them. 

From Alstedt Miinzer went to place after 
place in South Germany; but his chief 
activity was concentrated af Mihlhausen, 
then pertaining to Saxony, where the people, 
driving away the regular ministers, chose 
him as pastor of the Marienkirche, in 1525, 
and at his suggestion revolutionized the 
town administration. The peasants’ war had 
broken out and’ raged all around MuUhl- 
hausen. He joined in the movement, was 
taken prisoner, and soon suffered death. 

The mysticism and spiritualism of Mtinzer 
led him to hold to immediate communica- 
tions from God, and the written word he 
made light of in comparison. He thought 
little of water baptism, and is said to have 
held that infant baptism was not of God ; 
but his followers began to rebaptize before 
he did (from Gieseler). He interpreted the 
Scriptures literally, and, as we have seen, 
was ready to root out by persecution the 
“ungodly.” The Kingdom of God on earth 
was to be built on equality and community 
of goods. 

The most relentless persecution arose 
against the Anabaptists, and in consequence 
they were scattered abroad in Germany and 
the Netherlands. 

Besides the tenet after which they are 
called and on which they agreed, the Ana- 





baptists seem to have had no very distinct 
set of opinions. Some held that the flesh 
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alone sinned; the spirit at the fall had not 
fallen withit, “ Some believed that Christ re- 
deemed men only by leading them to follow 
his footsteps; while some went further, and 
denied his divinity. ‘Some thought infant 
baptism useless only; others thought that it 
wasan abomination. Some r mili- 
tary the oath to wful; the 
former killing, the | because 

was alwaysasin. Some thought 
that pin the spirit alone was valid; 
and a , named Claus Frei, putting 
away his wife, went about with another wo- 
man, whom he called his ‘‘only right spirit- 
ual sister” (from Ranke). All found the 
government of the Church by magistrates and 
preachers to be intolerable. Every man 
ought to be allowed to preach; then there 
would be-no divisions. The institutions of 
the Evangelicals were nothing but a new pa- 
pacy. They believed, however, that all this 
was to be done away. The Kingdom of God 
was soon to come. 

The commotions at Minster proceeded 
first from Rottmann, a chaplain of the cathe- 
dral church there—a man to whom Me- 
lancthon imputes, perhaps unjustly, the 
crime of ‘taking off one of the syndics 
of the place by poison, that he might 
get possession of his beautiful wife. Rott- 
mann and the other ministers were in 
controversy with the town council; and 
Ranke thinks that they looked for support to 
the Anabaptists, who were growing in num- 
ber among the people and who found in the 
city a favorable reception.. Near the end of 
1533 the town was filled with strangers of 
this sect from the Netherlands; and in Feb- 
ruary of the next year they, with their par- 
tisans, occupied the market-place, while the 
council and the people holding with the 
council, who were superior in number, took 
possession of the walls and gates. The re- 
sult, if contrasted with the cruel treatment 
of the Anabaptists elsewhere, was the vic- 
tory of their party. It was agreed that lib- 
erty of faith should be conceded to every 
one, so long as the peace was kept and obe- 
diehce rendered to the magistrates. The 
Anabaptists now gained the town by success 
at the election for a new town council, their 
electors having the majority; ‘and so the 
whole power was in the hands of this fac- 
tion, and Knipperdolling, a friend of Rott- 
mann’s, was chosen burgomaster (Feb. 21st, 
This success was followed in a few days 
(Feb. 27th) by a plot. of the Anabaptists to 
drive the other faction out of the city. 
Armed men appear in the market-place. A 
prophet cries out: ‘‘ Away with the chil- 
dren of Esau. The inheritance belongs to 
the seed of Jacob.” Then the cry ran 
through the streets: ‘‘Out with the ungod- 
ly.” They seem to have made clean work 
with the old inhabitants, including, of 
course, most of the principal citizens. No 
member of the other faction was exempted 
from banishment. ll pictures, books, 
manuscripts, and musical instruments were 
destroyed. One of the leaders in this coup 
@ état was Jan, or John Matthys, a prophet 
who had come from the Netherlands, and 
was accompanied by Jan Bockhold, or Bock. 
elson, better known as John of Leyden. 
Matthys held the first place of authority in 
the town a few weeks—4. ¢., unti] Easter of 
1534, when he was killed in a sally against 
the bishop and the princes who were be- 
sieging Minster. During this period be- 
tween the sole occupation of the town by 
the Anabaptists and the death of Matthys a 
new constitution, so to speak, was made. 
“A religious element,” remarks Ranke, 
“such as in one way or another has ap- 
peared in more than one century, was 
developed here in a narrow circle, but with- 
in that circle with entire freedom, and 
found a vent for itself in the most remark- 
able phenomena.” 

We will let the distinguished historian 
speak of the new order of things in his own 
words. ‘‘ Among the Anabaptists themselves 
all was to be common. The measures taken 
in regard to the goods of the banished was 
soon applied to the property of the believ- 
ers. On pain of death, they were required 
to deliver up to the chancelry their gold and 
silver ornaments and ready money (or prop- 
erty) for the common use. The conception 
of property ceased; but still every one was 


obliged to follow his own industry. We 


have the statutes remaining in which the 
journeymen shoemakers and the tailors are 





particularly mentioned, The latter are re- 
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quired to see that no new style of clothes 
shall creep in. Every trade was considered 
as at once a commission and an office. Of 
all employments the principal, as is readily 
anderstood, was the defense of the city. 
All together formed a religious, military 
family. Meat and drink were provided at 
the common cost. At meals the two sexes, 
**brothers and sisters,” sat apart from one 
another. They ate in silence while a chap- 
ter was read in the Bible.” 

John of Leyden at this time was not thir- 
ty years old, and had, in his wandering 
life as a journeyman tailor, in his trade as 
a merchant dealing with Lisbon, and also as 
a beer-seller, seen a good deal of mankind; 
nor was he without some literary cultiva- 
tion. John Matthys had baptized him; he 
had learned something from the writings of 
Melchior Hoffmann, one of the leaders 
among the Anabaptists; he had a tolerable 
knowledge of the Scriptures. His vivid 
imagination and imposing form made him 
popular. He was put into the place of 
Matthys by his own act, and probably by 
some kind of election. For a time he did 
not reveal his plans. At length he declared 
that twelve elders must be appointed over 
the new Israel, as there were twelve persons, 
one from each tribe, in the old Israel, who 
should be overseers and judges. Their de- 
cisions were to be made known to the con 
gregation through him, and were to be exe- 
cuted by Knipperdolling. Soon he wanted 
anew law to be passed that, as in the an- 
cient people of God, so in the new one, in 
order to produce a holy seed, every man 
should be allowed to take more wives than 
one. Rottmann, who had gone along with 
the fanatics, accepted this project also and 
supported it by his sermons. John of Ley- 
den had private views of his own in getting 
this law passed. He was married, but had 
conceived a passion for the young widow 
of Matthys, for whom the latter had forsaken 
his wife. Afterward he added new wives, 
so that his harem amounted to some seven- 


tion. such as that existing at Munster, it 
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could have. been long maintained, even if 
the Anabaptists had secured peace with their 
neighbors. Nor could the faith in the 
prophets have long continued. 

New Haves, Conn. 





THE OLD YEAR. 
A RETROSPECT. 





BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Wuat did you bring to us, Old Year? 

Many a hope and many a fear? 

Smiles afew, but many a tear? 

Many a heartache for days together, 

Many a taste of frosty weather ? 

Many a wish ungratified, 

Many a happiness denied ? 

But you brought us, too, the rosy day, 
Let its troubles have been what they may; 
The hollow night, whose planets climb 
Pathways older, perhaps, than Time ; 

The sunset’s lingering, fading flush 

And the twilight hour’s eloquent hush ; 
The baby moon, like a sweet surprise, 
Leaning out of the western skies. 

You brought the dawn, with its filmy light, 
Woven out of the infinite ; 

The early anemone in the wood, 

And all the delicate sisterhood; 

The pink Mayflower in its hiding-places, 
And the pale Linnza’s tender graces ; 

The bloodroot, with its crimson stain, 
And the lonesome whippoorwill’s refrain. 
Out of your treasure-house you brought 
The season’s tapestries, enwrought 

With wild and beautiful devices, 

And fragrant with all fragrant spices; 
The scarlet and gold of the autumn-leaf, 
The corn in the ear, the wheat in the sheaf, 
The witchery of the snow, that weaves 
After the pattern of stars and leaves, 
And “‘the light that never from land or sea” 
Borrowed half of its poetry. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








teen. 

Tt was this step which led to an emeute, 
which was put down with the loss of some 
two hundred lives. Having advanced thus 
far, he succeeded in taking one step more. 
He wished to be king, after the pattern in 
the Old Testament. A prophet declared 
that he had learned from God by a revela- 
tion that John, as king of a new Israel, was 
to reign over the whole earth and again set 
up the throne of David. John himself then 
confirmed the words by saying that the same 
revelation had been made to him. The 
royal title was conferred on him. He 
assumed royal state and took a house for his 
queen and the other sixteen women. 


These events must have taken place in the 
summer and autumn of 1534. In October 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the 
market-place, at which more than four thou- 
sand were present. John served the bread 
to the men, and his wife, Divara, the widow 
of Matthys, to the women. At the table 
John saw a stranger who did not have on a 
wedding-garment. He rose from his seat, 
conceiving him to be a spy, cut his head off, 
and went back to the Supper. 


The siege of Minster dragged along 
through this year (1534), and, as the place 
was well provided with necessaries, there 
was no immediate prospect of its reduction. 
The Emperor Ferdinand now decided to 
lend his aid; but no successful attempt to 
take the place by storm was made until the 
summer of 1535, although the people within 
the-walls began to feel the extremities of 
famine. In June two deserters led forces of 
the enemy over the walls by night, a gate 
was broken open, and after a desperate con- 
test the city came into the hands of the 
bishop and princes. Rottmann found his 
death in the affray; but John of Leyden 
was taken captive and put to death, after 
defending his opinions on baptism, polyg- 
amy, and community of goods by the Scrip- 
tures. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate on the prob- 
able condition of Minster if it had been safe 
from the assaults of enemies. The prob- 
ability is that the principal leaders would, 
by the help of their pretended prophesies, 
have turned into intolerable tyrants, and. met 
with some due punishment from the men of 
their own faith, when their wickedness had 
become full. As for the community of 
goods in so considerable a population, it does 
not seem probable that, with an administra- 
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ten thousand laden Christmas-trees, even 
the glad little children, cannot wipe out of 
the atmosphere. The soft sunlight that 
distilled the elixir of life one year ago could 
not extract this imponderable essence of 
sadness out of that mingled thing called 
human joy. 

Where do I see it? In the wistful eyes of 
the little boy, with holes in his shoes, gazing 
into the shop-window, amid whose myriad 
toys there is not one for him. In the poor 
little hands, clutching a basket, of the little 
girl who comes to my door, and, with a 
voice full of tears, wishes me a ‘ Merry 
Christmas.” In the woman, with a thread- 
bare shawl and a scanty gown, turning with 
such a look on her faded face from the 
pretty things she so longs to buy for her 
loved ones. In the man with the horny 
hands and the hard-lined face, suddenly 
dropping as if it stung him the pretty trin- 
ket he so wishes, yet cannot buy for her/ 
Christmas is glad with its gifts, its feasts, its 
anthems, its reunions; it is holy with its 
vision of that divine infancy, that diviner 
manhood that would redeem the world. But 
close to the image of the Man of Sorrow, ac- 
quainted with grief, clings forever the pale 
shade of human want, of human weariness, 
of human sorrow. Christmas gladness only 
brings it out in keener relief, by very con- 
trast. We should be unworthy of the 
Christmas that makes us glad could we be 
unconscious, unmindful of it. I know of 
no better way to make my Christmas ‘‘merry” 
than by making the saddest heart I know 
sure of my sympathy and of my tender re- 
membrance. 

The happy man may exist; but does that 
woman live upon the earth who is rich 
enough to make all the Christmas presents 
she wants or ought to make? No doubt 
Queen Victoria and Mrs. Stuart leave some 
one out. Here comes in so much of the 
pathos of Christmas. The people who are 
forgotten or passed by areso pathetic. ‘“X 
will remember me this year by some token, 








Onz year ago I wrote on a private page 
the following remarks concerning the 
weather: 


“This has been a wonderful season. 
No matter what a season may be, there is 
always somebody to call it wonderful. This 
year all have basked and marveled. It is 
Christmas week; but there is not a flake of 
snow on the ground, nora hint of snow in 
the air. The halcyon days have lingered 
and lingered. To-day the banners of the 
autumn, in ever lengthening lines of gold, 
trail for miles and miles along the tree-tops. 
In the gardens thousands of roses open 
their fragrant hearts to the pale sunshine 
of the waning year. Over the russet fields 
broods the golden nebula of this entrancing 
atmosphere. Words are poor to tell 
of the munificence of the season; of 
the long procession of balsamic days, 
distilling precious odors as they pass; 
of the four marvelous planets that night 
after night light up their worlds of splendor 
above the homes of earth, their very pres- 
ence in the sy lifting the mind for the 
moment above the struggles of the human 
race, to the loftier paths and lonelier jour- 
neys of these sister spheres. And yet they 
seem to hang so low they lend their luster 
to the happy streets. Such happy streets ! 
All the fathers and mothers, sisters, broth- 
ers, and lovers are abroad.” 


They were abroad ¢iis year; but in what a 
different atmosphere. The words I have cop- 
ied for you above seem to be written about an- 
other world. This year’s Christmas found 
roses in my garden set stiff in mails of ice. 
In midsummer comes the terrible heat that 
wilts and winnows the world. At mid- 
winter comes the demon of death, whose 
name is Cold. He is seldom able to set 
up his empire in this latitude. This year 
he has paralyzed us all. Gray, dumb, 
frozen crouches the world, as he gathers 
in his desolate harvests, piles high his holo- 
caust of human life. 

Charles Sumner once said to me that “‘ the 
thermometer might rise high enough to de- 
stroy the capacity for human affection.” 
And it can sink low enough, even in Wash- 
ington, to destroy the capacity to live at all. 
Within a week men, women, and little chil- 
dren have been gathered in out of. the 
streets dead—dead with cold. The temper- 
ature has intensified the pathos of the holi- 
days; that pathos of the time that even 





the vision of the Christ-child, the sight of 


be it ever so slight,” says Mimosa’s heart, 
below a whisper. X has many, so many 
friends! His life is full of affairs. Then it 
is not natural for many men to make pres- 
ents, save in alarge way. Hecannot bother 
himself running about after “‘small affairs.” 
He likes Mimosa very much, in an honest, 
unsentimental sort of fashion, which does 
not suggest to him Christmas tokens, espe- 
cially as he was born to believe ‘‘ Thanksgiv- 
ing” more of a day than Christmas. All 
day, all holiday week Mimosa’s foolish 
heart jumps at the door-bell, which never 
rings in the pretty gift that was not even 
thought of. X may be Mimosa’s friend as 
long as he lives; and he will never know 
of those lonely tears shed by the little girl, 
because he never thought of her that Christ- 
mas Day. ; 

More pathetic still is the woman whose 
heart is great with tenderness, and whose 
purse is small, so small to supply its gener- 
ous giving. I see her, after the days’ tasks 
that earn her bread and shelter are done, 
sitting late, sewing together bright shreds of 
ribbon and lace for a dear one, whose dis- 
tant Christmas must not pass by unnoted. 
Some fashionable girls went into raptures 
over that tidy yesterday—over its delicate 
lace, its dainty ribbons, its marvelous 
stitches. They caressed it. It was not their 
fault that they could never touch with all 
their caresses the heart of hearts that was in 
it. The most appealing pathos of Christ- 
mas, as of nearly all life, is not with the 
grandly rich or the abjectly poor. It is with 
that great multitude whose tastes, whose 
sympathies, whose generosity so far out- 
leaps their means; those whose hearts are as 
great as their resources are limited. 


Shall I tell you the pleasantest sight I saw 
on Christmas Day? It was in St. John’s 
Church—that church whose age, quaint- 
ness, and simplicity make any approach to 
splendor impossible. It is the oldest Epis- 
copal Church in Washington, and by many 
deemed the most aristocratic. On Christ- 
mas Day, amid its wealth of cedar and hol- 
ly, pale Christmas flowers bloomed in unpro- 
faned profusion and myriads of delicate 
roses made its altar fragrant. Sitting in the 
front pew, I saw close before me, kneeling 
at the sacrament, a lady in. costly at- 
tire An India shawl and exquisite 
laces fell about her stately figure. Close 
beside her, at the same chancel, kneeled 











an old black “Auntie,” in a dingy hood, 


clasping close a shattered umbrella. Why 

on that bright Christmas Day she bore an 

umbrella, unless for a staff, I cannot say. But 

there she was. And the blessed bread and 
consecrated wine pass alike into the jeweled 
hand and the dusky palm. At the close Dr. 

Lewis, the rector, came into the aisle and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to an old blind 
man in the front seat, who could not find 
his way to the altar. Here was the holy 
level. Outside, the decrees of society, the 
immutable lines of caste remained unbroken. 
Within, all were forgotten, blotted out in 
the name of the beloved Lord, in the mem- 
ory of his death and passion for the suffer- 
ing race whom he came on earth to love 
and to save. 

* How strange, on this seventh day of Jan- 
uary, to write you from the coldest city of 
the Union, and that city Washington! The 
Star of this evening says that to-day Wash- 
ington is colder than any city in Nebraska, 
Minnesota, or Maine. Now we are not 
used to being so frigid as Maine; thus you 
must pardon in us. any amount of numb 
stupidity we may inevitably inflict upon 
you till the thermometer relents. 

Congress is too cold to get together. To 

be sure, there was a make-believe this morn- 
ing; but when the Senate was called to 
order nearly half of its seats were empty, 
and even the vociferous House came together 
in a benumbed spell of silence. This Con- 
gress distinguished itself before the holidays 
by revealing an unwonted capacity to work 
and to hold its tongue. To hold its tongue 
still, while attending to the affairs of the 
country, is the most remarkable feat any 
congress of Americans ever performed. 
Give to the Forty-fifth Congress due credit 
for this unprecedented performance, and 
beg it to do likewise for the remaining eight 
weeks of its existence. Of the eleven appro- 
priation bills before Congress, it disposed of 
six in two weeks before the holiday recess. 
Such industry and energy were phenomenal 
in the history of American legislation. I 
trust that in the brief weeks that remain the 
gyrating Senate will not hinder by its end- 
less tongues the progress of affairs sufficiently 
to vex the heavenly Spring with an extra 
session. Frosty and weary as Senator Ed- 
munds looks, in some corner of his wise 
head is tucked away any amount of humor. 
He used it this morning to enliven his tor- 
pid brethren—torpid with the ice of Labra- 
dor, in which they all seemed to have been 
packed. He said: “In the glad morning 
of the new year, when peace, joy, hope, 
and concord prevailed in all sections of the 
country, he wanted to add to this general 
happiness by submitting a resolution, which 
he hoped would be unanimously adopted. 
He then presented a resolution declaring 
the legality of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which he said would tend to cement the 
unity ‘‘supposed” to exist between the 
sections. This resolution was authorized by 
the Republican senatorial caucus which met 
on the Blaine resolution. 

Mr. Edmunds held that the Blaine policy 
is not the proper one. That, if the Repub- 
licans want to embarrass the Democrats and 
takea stand that can be maintained, they 
must inscribe his amendment, and not the 
bloody shirt, upon their banner. Blaine’s 
friends made a compromise with the astute 
man from Vermont, by agreeing to allow 
Edmunds to propose his resolution, if he 
would promise to support the “‘inves- 
tigation.” 

I give the resolution, the result of Mr. 
Edmund’s month’s study of the proposition 
of the senator from Maine. 

It declares that, in the judgment of the 
Senate, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States have been legally ratified, 
and are as valid and of the same para- 
mount importance as other parts of the 
Constitution; that itis the right and duty 
of Congress to enforce such amendments by 
appropriate legislation, and the duty of the 
Executive Department of the Government 
faithfully and with diligence to impartially 
execute such laws; that it is the duty of 
Congress to appropriate money to that end, 
and instructing the Judiciary Committee to 
report a bill for the protection of the nghts 
of citizens and the punishment of infrac- 
tions thereof. It was laid on the table, to be 
called up hereafter. 

Wasuinertor, D, C., Jan, 7th, 1978, 
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THE COINAGE ACTS OF 1834 AND 1837. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tne coinage act of June 28th, 1834, was 
designed to remedy the evils growing out of 
the fact that the ratio of value between gold 
and silver adopted in the Act of April 2nd, 
1792, which was explained in a previous 
article, did not correspond with the market 
value of these metals. That ratio was as 
one to fifteen; and this undervalued gold 
and overvalued silver, and, hence, the two 
kinds of coins would not concurrently cir- 
culate. The mint value of the silver coins, 
being above their bullion value, made them 
them the cheaper money; and the mint 
value of the gold coins, being below their 
bullion value, made them the dearer money. 
Hence, the former came into use and the 
latter largely went out of use. 

This difficulty was capable of being 
remedied, either by increasing the amount 
of silver in the silvercoins or by lessening 
the amount of gold in the gold coins, pro- 
vided the change thus made was according 
to the actual relative value of the two 
metals, and provided still further this actual 
relative value remained a continuous fact 
after the change. Congress chose the latter 
of these methods, and, without making any 
change in the silver coins, declared that af- 
ter the 8ist of the next ensuing July the 
gold coins of the United States should con- 
tain the following quantities of metal: 





Pure Gold. Standard Gold. 
The eagle. ......cococdies 232 grains. 258 grains. 
The half-eagie.......... 116 grains. 120 grains. 
The quarter-eagie...... 58 grains. 64 1-2 grains. 


The extent of this change will be seen by 
comparing these quantities by weight with 
those established by the Act of April 2nd, 
1792, which were as follows: 

Pure Gold. Standard Gold. 
The eagle............... 24748 grains. 270 grains. 
The half-eagle......,..1236-8 grains. 185 grains. 
The quarter-eagle,.... 6178 grains. 67 48 grains. 

No change was made in the fineness of 
gold or silver coins; but the gold coins were 
reduced in the proportions indicated by the 
above figures, for the purpose of adjusting 
their relative value to the silver coins, and 
thus securing the concurrent circulation of 
both. The gold coins authorized by this 
act were made “‘ receivable for all payments 
when of full weight according to their re- 
spective values, and when of less than full 
weight at less values proportioned to their 
respective actual weights.” The act also 
provided that “all gold coins of the United 
States minted anterior to the thirty-first day 
of July next,” which was the date when the 
act was to go into effect, ‘“‘shall be receiv- 
able in all payments at the rate of ninety- 
four and eight-tenths of a cent per penny- 
weight.” The object of this provision was 
to put the two classes of gold coins—those 
preceding the act and those authorized by it 
—into harmony with each other as to their 
power to pay debts. The general design of 
the act was to bring down the relative and 
proportioral value of gold coins to the level 
of silver coins; and, inasmuch as all mone- 
tary contracts were, at the option of the 
debtor, solvable in the latter coins, and inas- 
much as silver coins had for a long series of 
years practically been the standard of value 
contemplated in these contracts, no injustice 
was done to the creditor class, 

The act of January 18th, 1887, made no 
change in the standard weight of the gold 
coins, as fixed by the act of June 28th, 1834; 
but it did provide that the weight of stand- 
ard silver in the silver coins should be as 
follows: 


Standard Silver. 
The Gellah 5.0 he Kd 412 12 grains. 
The tell Galkee.....ccocindh.-snenntdiael 206 1-4 grains. 
oe Re Fes 108 1 8 grains. 
Tb GO. 5585 2b. Ses esekedcebn cates 41 14 grains. 
Whe tale Mtneiinsiris ocdccdssdcdces §o96hd 20 5-8 grains. 


The standard weight of these coins, as 
established by the Act of April 2d, 1792, was 
as follows: 


Standard Silver. 
Fe CHUN os on vccgsctoapsdisconéagansbtaachous 416 grains. 
Phe Wall GON. 866.. S GE 208 grains. 
The yuarter-dollar............cccecccccescsesses 104 grains. 
Be GONEO. .. crcanpineneeeineananhdennesniaeedl 41 3-5 grains. 
TS UMMA... co csccdoccosccves duces scents 20 4-5 grains. 


The reader, by comparing the two quanti- 
ties, will see the difference in the weight of 
standard silver in the silver coins, as author- 
ized by the Act of April 2d, 1792, and by that 
of January 18th, 1887, 

The latter act provided that the gold coins 
of the United States should be a legal tender 
for all sums, according to their mint valua- 
tion, and that ‘‘the silver coins heretofore 
igsued at the mint of the United States and 


1834, shall continue to be legal tenders of 
payment for their, nominal. values, on the 
same terms as if they were the coinage pro- 
vided for by this act.” All persons were 
privileged, under this act, to bring both 
kinds of bullion to the mint for coinage, and 
receive coins therefor of the same kind as 
the bullion. 

The standard for gold coins had previously 
been that of eleven parts of pure gold to 
one part of alloy, which is equivalent to a 
fineness of 916 2-8 ; but under the act of 1837 
this standard was so changed as to provide 
that of one thousand parts by weight nine 
hundred should be of pure metal and one 
hundred of alloy. So also the standard 
for silver coins had previously been that of 
1.485 parts of pure metal to 179 parts of 
alloy, which is equivalent to a fineness of 
892 4-10; but this, by the Act of 1837, was so 
altered that of one thousand parts by weight 
nine hundred should be of pure meta] and 
one hundred of alloy. This slightly changed 
the fineness of both classes of coins, lessen- 
ing the proportion of pure gold in the gold 
coins and increasing the proportion of pure 
silver in the silver coins. 

The theory upon which the Acts of 1834 
and 1837 proceeded was that the true ratio 
of value between gold. and silver, instead of 
being as 1 to 15, as assumedin the Act of 
1792, was as 1 to 15,988, or in round num- 
bers asito16. This ratio made one pound 
of gold the equivalent of nearly sixteen 
pounds of silver, changing ‘‘ the coining 
rate or legal-tender value of gold in this 
country 6 539-1000 per cent.” The fact, 
however, is that the ratio assumed in these 
two acts overvalued gold and undervalued 
silver. The bullion in ten silver dollars or 
twenty silver half-dollars was worth more 
in the market than the bullion in one gold 
eagle; and such continued to be the fact 
down to the recent great decline in the price 
of silver. The consequence was that gold 
coins were issued in large quantities, and 
came into general use among the people, as 
being the cheaper coins because their mint 
or nominal value was placed above their 
bullion value, while silver dollars were 
coined only in very small quantities and dis- 
appeared almost entirely from circulation. 
These dollars, so far as the question of 
circulation was concerned, were now subject 
to two disadvantages: one being their bulk 
and weight and the consequent inconveni- 
ence of handling them; the other being the 
fact that, as compared with gold coins, they 
were worth more as bullion than as money. 
This sufficed to drive them into general dis- 
use among the people for monetary purposes, 
and make gold coins practically the money 
in which values were computed and debts 
were paid. 

The fact, then, that meets us, as the con- 

sequence of the Acts of 1834 and 1837, is this: 

The effort to readjust the double standard 

so as to secure the concurrent circulation 

and interchangeableness at par of gold and 

silver coins was a failure. The law of 1792, 

which aimed at the same result, as we have 
previously seen, undervalued gold and over- 
valued silver; and, hence, the silver coinage, 

being worth more as money than as bullion, 

largely displaced and excluded the gold coin- 
age, which was worth more as bullion than 
asmoney. This gave us the silver period of 
money, extending over forty-one years, with 
the double standard in the statute-book of the 
nation, but not in the practice and usage of 
the people. The attempt made in 1834 and 
1837 to secure the double standard by 
changing the coinage system so reduced the 
bullion value of the gold coins of the United 
States as practically to establish them as the 
single and whole measure of value, and dis- 
place the silver dollar from circulation and 
use. We here say nothing about the silver 
fractions of a dollar, as we shall consider 
them in another connection. 

The extent to which the silver dollar was 
actually coined from 1835 to 1857, including 
both years, may be seen by the following 
figures: 
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age of silver dollars for twenty-three years 
following the year 1834, and that too under 
a system of free coinage. ‘The owners of 
silver bullion did not, except to a very lim- 
ited extent, bring it to the mint to be coined 
into such dollafs* for twe reasons: first, 
there was no popular demand for so bulky a 
coin; secondly, the silver was worth more 
as bullion than the money into which it 
would be coined, and, hence, its coinage 
involyed a loss of value unless the coin was 
sold as bullion. The silver dollar was a 
curiosity seldom seen by the people; and 
when they did see it they had no use for it, 
being better served in small transactions by 
the silver fractions of a dollar. When the 
bullionists got hold of it they did not pay it 
out as money, because they could do better 
by selling it as bullion, to go into the melt- 
ing-pot or be exported to other countries. 
It was not true in the market that 15 98-100 
ounces of pure silver would buy only. one 
ounce of pure gold; but it was. true that 
this number of ounces of pure silver would 
exchange for more than one ounce of gold. 
And, this being true, then the ratio of value 
between these’ metals stamped at the mint 
of the United States was not according to 
their relative market value; and this dis- 
crepency was fatal to the effort at a double 
sapien made in the Acts of 1834 and 1837. 


a practical result was a. single standard 
a gold 


PROVIDER CE AND PROFESSOR 
NEWCOMB. . 


BY ANOTHER COUNTRY READER. 
(Pres. Noag Porter, D.D., LL.D.) 


WE.come next.to Prof. Newcomb’s doc- 
trine of Providence and Prayer. This gives 
its chief importance to the discourse, not 
only in the minds of theologians, but in the 
mind of the author as well. It is obvious 
from the beginning to the end that he has 
this in view as the goal, toward which he 
directs every step of his argument. His 
final statements are contained in two or 
three sentences; but these sentences are de- 
signed to be read against the background of 
this whole discussion. Every position taken 
in that argument is, as it were, made to reap- 
pear in these half-dozen sentences, in which 
he aims, so to speak, by two or three dexter- 
ous side-hits, to clinch the long bolts at which 
he has been hammering so long and with so 
many lusty blows. 

The language of these few sentences is 
negative inform. It simply declares what 
cannot be—#. ¢., what cannot be the correct 
notion of Providence and Prayer if the posi- 
tions so laboriously defended concerning ‘‘ the 
course of Nature” are to be accepted. As we 
have already noticed, he advances no theory 
of hisown as to the method by which the 
two can be adjusted; but he does not hesi- 
tate positively to affirm that the theories of 
most religious people are inconsistent with 
the conclusions of science. He charges 
them with accepting natural causes, to the 
exclusion of design, just as far as the prog- 
ress of science compels t#em todo so; and 
with blindly and unscientifically accepting 
design in those cases in which the presence 
of natural causes cannot be traced. His 
own views are summed up as follows: 


“Let us take an illustration from the Plague 
now desolating our Southern cities. Noone 
would believe that under any circumstances 
any superior power cen build a yellow 
fever hospital and supply it with the best 
medicines. . ut there urea t 
number of people who believe that, if the 
whole nation would’ pray for frost, frost 
might be sent in answer to prayer, when 
it would not have come othe 

And yet, if the scientific philosophy be 








correct, the ponridentiad production of 
frost would miraculous and in- 
credible as the  providential erection 


of a hospital in a single night, without hu- 
man hands. The temperature of the air and 
the amount of moisture it shall have ina 
given place, a day, a month, or a year from 
the present time, is as completely fixed by 
the present state of things and by the laws 
of evaporation, condensation, ion 


chigennenete ane) position of the pesvonly. 


ou claim that 
classes of causes are the acts of the Creator, 
we have nothing to say against it. aw that 
we say is that you must interpret ‘his acts in 
the same way in the two cases. . 
Nor, is it of any avail to say that pron know 
it to be his will that the hospita 


main unbuilt unless man undertakes it. He: 





his will 
Tatfecr| eamnan 
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the gold coins issued since the 81st of July, | Such was the aggregate of the entire coin- 


than this had Prof. Newcomb desired to 
say that there is no room for any providen- 
tial interference with events which affect 
varying heman wants or interests, by any 
modification of the course of Nature, not 
miraculous, in’ connection with the desires 
or prayers of men. 


In our last. paper we endeavored to show 
that Prof. Newcomb omits to recognize, or, 
at least, to do full justice to the agency 
which spirit-force exerts in .physical phe- 
nomena, on a large and on a small scale. We 
did not forget that, in the early part of his 
discourse, he expressly recognized the 
agency of man in modifying the course of 
events—‘‘ when he changes the course of a 
river or plantsa forest.” In this sentence he 
hits upon,.a very important distinction be- 
tween ‘‘the. course of events” and ‘‘the 
course of Nature—v.¢., ‘‘ the. uniformity and 
supremacy of the laws of Nature.” Had he 
comprehended the reach and significance of 
this distinction, he would not have rea- 
soned so wildly about Providence and 
Prayer. He might still have insisted 
that science in the severest sense of 

e term does not pretend to measure the 
—_ of spirit-force, as it does the force of 
gravitation, or any other of the well-assured 
mechanical. agencies. He. would, indeed, 
have been forced to admit that the sphere of 
jscience. would thereby be very greatly 
limited, and that not a few agencies besides 


| those of spirit. must be excluded from the 


sphere. of science. But, instead of. doing 
this, he first took a birds-eye view of the 
scientifically knowable and unknowable, and 
thena flying leap over them both, alighting 
jupon a hight so lofty in his survey of the 
‘goings on of the universe as to overlook and 
confound the distinction between the uni- 
formity of the forces and laws of Nature 
and the variety of the events. of Nature. It 


\is clear that, in his argument the two 


are constantly interchanged and are never 
once sharply distinguished. And so it comes 
‘about that, having in the beginning of his 
discourse clearly. .recognized spirit as an 
nt which even science is bound to re- 
ft at the conclusion of his discourse, 
hen he is called to recognize the possibility 
that the Divine Spirit may regard human in- 
terests, he is ready to declare, on scientific 
grounds, that it is the will of God that “the 
course of Nature shall go on unchanged, no 
matter how it may affect human interests.” 
A little more discrimination would have led 
him to observe that, though the course of 
Nature is unchanged the phenomena of 
Nature are forever varying; that, while the 
forces and laws of Nature are uniform, mo- 
notonous, and unattractive in their abstract 
and metaphysical sublimity, the events of 
Nature which they evolve are as changing 
and subtle as the colors of the rainbow, or the 
play of the sunlight upon the rippling water, 
or the flashing hues that gleam from the 
wings of the humming-bird. He would also 
have observed that the known capacity of 
spirit-force to act with and upon the other 
forces of Nature, and the known capacity 
of these other forces, however seemingly 
self-limited and self-satisfied, to suffer 
and obey the behests of spirit, would sug- 
gest the conclusion by analogy that the 
capacity of these seemingly rigid and in- 
flexible forces to be combined and adapted 
by the Creator in the service and inter- 
ests of man might be far more varied 
without miraculous energy than science 
had ever discerned or even had sur- 
mised. This distinction between the uni- 
formity of law and the variety and variability 
of effects and phenomena is by no means 
novel. Nor was it devised by theologians, 
nor has it been urged exclusively in the in- 
terests of faith in Providence and Prayer. 
Even Comte is compelled to notice that 
“there is an irregular variability of effect 
engendered by the great number of different 
agents determining at the same time the 
same phenomena, from which it results in 
the most complicated phenomena that 
there are not two cases precisely alike.” 
“The multiplicity of the agents renders the 
effects as irregularly variable as if every cause 


though he holds, with ‘Professor Newcomb, 
that “the idea of direct personal volition 
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hind natural phenomena s Universal Father, probabilities founded on analogy are rigit- | have evolved if left to act and react 


who in answer to the prayers of his children 
alters. the currents of these phenomena. 
Thus far Theology and Science go hand and 
hand.” 

It is possible that Professor Newcomb 
would assent to these propositions, and yet 
insist that, unless the specific designs of the 
Creator can be tested by scientific observa- 
tion and verified by scientific proof, they 
cannot take their place among scientific 
facts or truths. In other words, that, while 
it is ‘*no departure from scientific method ” 
to accept these truths, they are in no 
sense scientifically established and can- 
not take their place among scientific 
truths, This would be precisely the 
position taken by Professor Tyndall 
when he insisted that prayer cannot be rec- 
ognized as a physical force because its oper- 
ation in producing frost or rain cannot be 
tested by experiments or observations, nor be 
formulated in fixed scientific relations to the 
pressure or temperature of the atmosphere. 
The answer to both Professors Tyndall and 
‘Newcomb ought to be decisive and satisfac- 
tory, that, if they insist on drawing the line 
between scientific and non-scientific truths 
in this way, they will contract the limits of 
science very narrowly, and exclude as non- 
scientific a very large number of the most 
interesting and ennobling of the modern 
sciences—as physiology, animal and vege- 

, table; geology, with its catastrophic and 

| uniformitarian schools; paleontology, with 
Professor Marsh’s horses, small and great, 
undeveloped and fully developed, and Prof. 
Huxley’s confident assertion that evolution is 
by the said horses a demonstrated fact. Even 

| Herbert Spencer, under the operation of this 

rule, must henceforth take a back bench in 
all scientific congresses, instead of sitting, as 
has been his wont of late, in ‘‘ Moses’s seat,” 
as the supreme and self-commissioned law- 
giver of the scientific method. 


Prof. Newcomb will say that he does not 
jcare in the least for these consequences; that 
jhe is no evolutionist and no sentimentalist; 
and that he is equally desirous to shut out 
from the domains of science pure and simple 
the romancers of science on the one hand, 
and the romancers of theology and_philoso- 
phy on the other. We beg his pardon; but 
he will allow us to call his attention to the 
line of argument which characterizes his ad- 
dress on the Course of Nature, and the kind 
of evidence which he employs to produce 
conviction that there is no room for a scien- 
tific theory of Providence and Prayer be- 
tween mechanism on the one side and miracle 
on the other. The heads of his argument 
are two: first, the alleged fact that men 
at first find design everywhere, because 
they see law nowhere; but, as they go 
on in their researches in Nature, they 
seem to find law everywhere, and, in 
consequence, legitimately and scientifically 
conclude that design is nowhere. The sec- 
ond point which he makes is that, inasmuch 
as science has been steadily reducing all 
classes of phenomena, even the most un- 
likely, to the domain of what he calls mech- 
anism, and in the opinion of many has by 
this method explained satisfactorily the 
origin of life, and even of spirit, therefore 
the probability is immense that mechanism 
or law will solve the problem of every de- 
scription of phenomena, leaving nothing un- 
explained except creation and miracle, 
and no place between the two for Provi- 
dence and Prayer. The point to which we 
would direct the attention of Prof, New- 
comb is that on both these points his 
line-of argument is, from analogy, between 
the known and the verified and the un- 
known. That this method of arguing is 
legitimate, in the judgment of Prof. New- 
comb, is evident from the fact that he em- 
ploys it and makes so much of it; indeed, 
that it furnishes the staple of his entire dis- 
course. We submit that, if it is legitimate 
in one application it is legitimate in another. 
If analogy has force and significance when 
used from one class of relations—viz., those 
which concern sensible phenomena, the 
verifiable by experiment—to another class of 
similar relations which are as yet not veri- 
fied, it is as legitimate when the relations 
involved exist between spirit and spirit or 
matter and spirit, In other words, it fol- 





{tion when Providence and Prayer come 
into the field of scientific discussion. If the 
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fully considered as decisive when we reason 
from one class of material relations to an- 
other, the probabilities indicated by the con- 
\science, the aspirations, and the necessary 
faiths of man’s spirit are deserving of 
some weight in deciding the question 
whether there is scientific impossibility or 
scientific probability amounting to certainty 
that the Creator and sustainer of the course 
of Nature can and does order the “‘ currents 
of phenomena” with a constant and minute 
reference to the interests and the desires of 
beings who are capable of interpreting his 
wishes and his will. So far as any argument 
from analogy between the known and the un- 
known can be set up, it is altogether on the 
side of the possibility of such control, and 
this on both the positive and the negative 
side. It is probable on the positive side 
because of the facts which we do know in 
respect to the control of matter by spirit, in 
entire consistence with the integrity and 


inviolability of the laws of both. It is prob- | 


able on the negative side from what we do 
not know, and, we add, from what we have 
reason to believe we are unlikely to know, 
of the relations of the one to the other. 
We know that all argumentation of this 
sort is set aside by Prof. Newcomb with the 
brief and dogmatic utterance that he does 
not care to go into “sentimental considera- 
tions,” which utterance is properly met by 
the exhortation of Samuel Johnson: ‘‘ My 
dear friend, clear your mind of cant.” That 
the use of this phrase isa mere fashion of 
the day is sufficiently obvious from the 
consideration that the facts and relations 
disposed of under this contemptuous 
designation are the accepted principles of 
the sciences of ethics, politics, and theology. 
By these principles men live in peace or 
struggle in war, and as they are held truly 
or falsely the so-called arts and sciences 
have protection and countenance and op- 
portunity for development, and society is 
shaken by convulsions or relapses into bar- 
barism and squalor. Whether gravitation 
or chemism are the only agencies and in- 
terests of the universe which are worthy 
the consideration of the Creator—whether 
these so far limit his activities that he can- 
not also regard the higher wants and rela- 
tions of spiritual beings— whether the 
laws of matter may not be controlled and 
combined in the service of spirit, are ques- 
tions that must be settled by appropriate 
evidence; but it is self-evident to any truly 
philosophical mind that the facts of spirit 
and the relations of spirit and the needs and 
desires of spirit are legitimate data to be 
nsidered in the decision of the question, 
will not be ruled out of court as “‘ sen- 

DW oretatitien* 


We go even further than this, and assert 
that, except for facts and relations of this 
kind, these moral and spiritual facts and re- 
lations which are so summarily set aside by 
the faceyed physicist, /there could be no 

ble argument for/any theory of the 
physical universe which should find a place 
possibility for Providence, Prayer, or miracle. 
Wenot only concede, but contend,on grounds 
of design, that if we leave sentient and moral 
beings out of the universe no place would 
be left for any other than the mechanical oper- 
ations of a mechanical universe, the forces 


and laws of which should go on unchanged,”| 


working out in necessary effects the possi- 
bilities which lay hidden in their original 
endowments. But once admit spiritual 
beings, and spiritual forces and spiritual ac- 
tivities, and spiritual relations and laws, to 
form a part of this universe, and it becomes 
scientifically necessary that they should 
act and interact’ with the forces and laws 
\which are simply material. For in order that 

e spiritual should coexist with the mate- 
tial, the two must act upon one another. 
It is certainly conceivable -that it might 
enter into the original designs of the Creator 
ithat the material should be used in the 
service of the spiritual. If there be a Su- 
preme Creator, who originated and sustains 
the material forces, it may be possible that 
physical events should be directed specially 
for such ends. No other occasion for such 
direction is supposable except the known 
wants, not infrequently the known desires, 
now and then the felt or expressed longings 
and prayers of spiritual beings. To sup- 
pose the Creator to combine or arrange 
physical forces or laws fer other physical 





effects than those which they would 


on one another, is contrary not only to 
experience, but to something higher than 
experience—viz., those axioms of both expe- 
rience and science which are founded on 
design. It is not conceivable that a rational 
Creator, acting in the sphere of matter and 
for material ends, should interfere with ma- 
terial forces and laws. But it is conceivable 
that, for other ends, he should have created 
matter and its laws in such a way that he 
should combine and use its forces in ways 
that man cannot trace or test by science, in 
the service and for the ends of spirit. The 
known capacity of spirit, both created and 
creating, to act directly on matter, and of 
matter to be acted on by spirit, in entire 
consistency with the integrity and uniform- 
ity of the laws of both makes it reasonable to 
believe that He can use material forces to ef- 
special events in the service of the spirit. 
‘0 reason to such a conclusion is to be con- 
‘sistent with the scientific method, and thecon- 
clusion itself offends no principle of science. 
The argument may be said to be an argument 
ab tgnorantia, ad ignorantiam; but it is 
not an argument founded on the simple ab- 
sence of evidence. It is founded on positive 
and incontestable phenomena, the so-called 
sentimentalities of spirit, but which are facts 
of constant and obvious experience, and on the 
‘strongest probabilities, such as are derived 
fromthe futile efforts of science to resolve 
these phenomena into physical agencies and 
mechanical laws. 

No writer on scientific method has dis- 

cerned this truth more clearly and stated it 
more felicitously than the eminent phys- 
icist and physiologist, E. Dubois Reymond, 
in his able address on the limits of the 
knowledge of Nature. His conclusions 
will be the more weighty with many persons 
from the fact that he will not be suspected 
of being influenced by any theological senti- 
mentalities. He begins with the clear rec- 
ognition of the truth that the science of Na- 
ture limited the resolution of all corporeal 
changes into the motions of atoms. He then 
refers to the oft-repeated saying of Laplace 
that the astronomer, under the knowledge 
which he supposes himself to possess of the 
forces that regulate the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, could recall their places in the 
past and predict all their places in 
the future. If now the forces and relative 
positions of the atoms that constitute 
the material universe were as completely 
known to the physicist, he could with equal 
confidence forecast the future of all physical 
phenomena. Before such a mind the hairs 
of our head were all numbered, and not even 
a sparrow could fall to the earth without his 
knowledge. Such a mastery of the physical 
universe is the ideal possibility of modern 
science. Could we assume that all material 
| phenomena can be resolved into the mechan- 
'ics of atoms, the ideal is rational in its ele- 
ments, however impracticable might be its 
‘realization by any individual man. But of 
this we are by no means sure. The funda- 
mental relations of special sciences as yet 
refuse to be resolved by the atomic mechan- 
ics, as chemistry and physiology. But 
even could these difficulties be overcome, 
two would remain which have never been 
resolved and in the writer’s opinion never 
will be. These are man’s incapacity to 
understand the nature of matter and force, 
and his incapacity to resolve spiritual pro- 
cesses into material properties and laws. 
While within these limits Science may ex- 
plain everything, beyond these limits she 
must be content to say: We know nothing 
and shall continue to know nothing. 


So long as Prof. Newcomb confines 
himself to the exposition of what 
is called by Dubois Reymond the 
astronomical view of the course of 
Nature he reasons clearly and strongly. But 
when he makes the mechanics of Nature 
\to be the measure and to prescribe the 
limits to all possible scientific knowledge 
| even of material phenomena, he seems to 
to wrong the modesty of Nature herse 
Much more when he fails to recog- 
nize the manifold evidence that spiritual 
agencies are potent in modifying the action 
of material forces and affecting material 
‘phenomena. It would also seem not to be 
unphilosophical to believe that in a universe 
made up of matter and spirit,.in which in- 
telligent purpose isthe only ground on 
which Science can rest her faith in the uni- 
formity of law, beneficent design may also 





be assumed to concern itself with the well- 
being of sentient spirits. It would seem 
also that, inasmuch as the more that Science 
learns of Nature and the more successfully 
she exercises her power over Nature the 
more clearly is she taught of her ignorance 
and weakness in respect to the relations of 
spirit to matter, the more modest she would 
become in denying that there is no room for 
the upholder of Nature and the Father of 
spirits to exercise Providence and be influ- 
enced by prayer, except under conditions 
made manifest by scientific evidences on 
the one hand or set aside by creative miracle 
on the other. Meanwhile, until Prof. New- 
comb gives the world his theory, what he calls 
sentimental considerations will be likely to 
prevail. For these often mean the strong 
and ineradicable convictions of man, both 
scientific and unscientific, which are the re- 
sult of the clearest discernment of self-evi- 
dent relations that hold good of the most 
interesting and important of phenomena— 
viz., the ethical and spiritual. Perhaps, 
after all, the words of the poet express the 
soberest scientific truth: 


“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy 
voice 
Rise like a fountain both by night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
YALE COLLEGE. 





BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
To THe Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THE recent exposures of attempted bribery 
in connection with the last presidential elec- 
tion have no doubt come to the vast majority 
of people as a startling and unimagined 
horror. Honest citizens, who look upon 
elections as a means of expressing the honest 
will of the country in relation to public af- 
fairs, were not prepared to find their decision 
on the supreme question submitted to the 
ballot made a subject of barter and sale— 
least of all at the hands of professed “‘ re- 
formers.” But, while the deep revulsion of 
popular feeling awakened by these revela- 
tions is a gratifying indication of a sound 
political sense among the great mass of the 
people, there is too much reason to fear that 
the corrupt use of money at elections has 
greatly increased in recent years, and that the 
attempt of Mr. Tilden’s agents to buy the 
Presidency of the United States was not an 
isolated instance of corruption, but that it 
merely touched the high-water mark of an 
established and widespread practice; that it 
differed in degree only, and not in kind, 
from practices that are becoming year by 
year more familiar to “‘ practical ” politicians 
throughout the country. If this apprehen- 
sion is well founded, the evil can be correct- 
edonly by first awakening public attention 
to the fact of its existence, and then direct- 
ing public opinion and public action to the 
application of a decisive remedy. 

First as to the facts. Operations of the 
kind referred to are, as a matter of course, 
ordinarily conducted with the greatest pri- 
vacy. But, in the course of inquiries pur- 
sued for several years past and extending to 
several states of the Union, the writer has 
not only been led to the general conclusion 
above indicated, but has become cognizant 
of numerous specific facts, for which he is 
fully prepared to give name, place, and 
date. These the writer vouches for; but 
there are others for which the evidence (to 
him) is less direct, though having the high- 
est degree of probability. For instance, in 
1876 the belief was very widely entertained 
and expressed that Mr. Tilden had secured 
the St. Louis nomination by a lavish ex- 
penditure of money. On making inquiry as 
to the correctness of that belief, the writer 
was informed (through a second party) by 
an attendant at that convention and a lead- 
ing member of a state executive committee 
(Democratic) that the nomination cost the 
successful candidate not less than $150,000. 
From the same source information was 
given that the Democratic executive com- 
mittee of Indiana undertook to collect 
$225,000 for the purpose of carrying the 
October election of that year. Certain 
amounts were specified as having been 
raised in Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and other cities, amounting in all to $150,- 





000; “and,” it was added, “Tilden gave 
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the remaining $75,000, as he had agreed to 
make up the full amount required after the 
committee had raised what they could from 
other sources.” Pursuing this line of in- 
quiry, the writer asked a very high Repub- 
lican authority in that state whether his 
party had been much affected in the elec- 
tion by the use of money on the other side. 
His instant reply was that the amount of 
bribery was shocking and unprecedented in 
the history of the state; extending not only 
to the purchase of voters, but in many in- 
stances to the corruption of the judges of 
election. Just at this point some honest 
reader, who finds his party feeling of- 
fended, may exclaim: ‘The Repub- 
licans were just as bad! If not, they 
would have prosecuted the offenders.” 
But, if that be true, good friend, do 
you not see that it simply goes to establish 
the main thesis—‘‘ that bribery at elections 
does exist to an alarming extent.” The writer’s 
present purpose is not to prove nor does he 
believe that either political party is more 
guilty in this respect than the other. The 
first point is to establish the facts. It will 
then be in order to inquire why so great 
crimes do not more frequently receive legal 
punishment, and to look for a possible 
remedy. 

To the same class of cases, of which the 
writer has not direct evidence, belongs the 
following account of a congressional elec- 
tion. The authority for it is a perfectly 
trustworthy gentleman, who was not long 
ago a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and who mentioned the incident as 
one which was frequently and _ hilariously 
narrated to his friends by the principal actor. 
A certain district in one of our large states 
had been represented for several years by a 
gentleman who had attained an unusual de- 
gree of popularity, and seemed to have be- 
come something like a political fixture. 
One of his constituents, a member of 
the opposite political party, a man of 
large wealth and _ influence, having 
occasion to visit Washington during, the 
session of Congress, fancied that his 
wishes were not attended to with sufficient 
promptness by his representative, and went 
home threatening vengeance. He at once 
announced himself to his party as a candi- 
date for the congressional nomination. His 
party friends were delighted. They had 
been so often and so regularly defeated that 
it seemed almost useless to make a nomina- 
tion. But here was a,chance for success. 
The new.candidate was known to possess 
large wealth and to be free in using it for 
the accomplishment of his purposes. They 
had no doubt that he meant to be elected, 
and he was nominated without opposition. 
Meeting some of his friends in private con- 
sultation soon after, he told them that he 
had been approached by a-party of ‘‘ work- 
ers” from the other side, who had assured 
him that he could be elected, and that they 
were ready to help him; but that it would 
take considerable money. ‘‘ How much do 
they want?” inquired his friends. ‘‘ They 
say they will guarantee my election for 
$50,000.” ‘‘Surely,” said they, ‘you don’t 
intend to pay any such sum of money to those 
fellows! They are nothing but political 
‘strikers’! They will get all the money 
they can out of you, and then work against 
you.” ‘* Well,” replied the candidate, ‘I 
have been thinking the matter over, and have 
about made up my mind thatit is the best 
thing Ican do.” On being pressed for an 
explanation of what seemed to his friends 
such astonishing folly, he went on to say: 
“You see, I look at it in this way: If I pay 
them $50,000, they will then go to X. [the 
sitting member and opposing candidate] and 
demand at least an equal sum from him. If 
he refuses it, they will work forme. If he 
gives them what they ask, they will prob- 
ably do nothing for either of us. But after 
X. pays out that amount of money I don’t 
believe he will have much left, andI shall 
have the field clear to myself.” He carried 
out his plan, made his arrangements for a 
liberal purchase of votes, and was elected, 
at a round cost of $160,000! 


Whether this account is true in detail or 
not, the fact remains that the man of whom 
it is related sat in the House two terms, and 
then declined to run again. Thereupon his 
old opponent was nominated again on the 
other side and elected; and has been re- 
elected to every succeeding Congress, in- 
cluding the Forty-sixth, 
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In still another case, and in another | nothing that concerns man as foréign to me’; 
state, a candidate for Congress spent in | 904 the populace, accustomed to savage fights 


one canvass a sum of money which was 
estimated by no one at less than $40,000, 
and was stated by intimate personal and 
political friends to have exceeded $60,000. 
A considerable portion of this money was 
spent in buying up the rum-shops in his dis- 
trict; but much the greater part in outright 
bribery, on election day. The purchase of 
voters was shameless, notorious, and almost 
public. The laws against bribery were strin- 
gent; but not a man was even arrested for 
his share in the crime. The men employed 
as buyers at the voting shambles, and in 
many instances the sums paid for individual 
votes (ranging from $5 to $30) were perfectly 
well known, as was the further fact that at 
his own polling-place the candidate referred 
to conducted his purchases in person; yet 
the only perceptible effect of all this was to 
advance the market price of votes, and 
secure the man’s election to the councils of 
the nation, as the representative of ‘‘a free 
and enlightened” constituency. The reader 
may rest assured that this case is stated not 
only without a trace of exaggeration, but 
with a deliberate omission of some of its 
grossest details, and that the candidate now 
occupies a seatin Congress. In another 
article we may look further at the subject. 
FREEMAN. 
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PRELUDE. — THE EVANGELIZATION 
Wor.p. ; 

THERE was atime when a traveler could start 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, and, following the ba- 
saltic pavements.of the Roman highways, 
broken only by brief trips onthe sea, reach Car- 
thage and the Straits of Gibralter, roll across the 
plains and hills of Spain and France, sail over 
the surly English Channel, go northward to the 
barbaric borders of Scotland, then return 
through Leyden and Cologne to Milan, and 
thence drive his unmolested chariot under the 
shadows of the Alps and Balkans to Constan- 
tinople, and through turbulent Asia Minor to 
Antioch, and thence over the Lebanon range 
and along the Syrian plain and the green valley 
of the Nile to Alexandria again—a distance of 
more than 7,000 miles. Throughout the em- 
pire the majesty of Rome, as Pliny proudly de- 
clares, was the shield of the wayfarer in every 
place. Epictetus and the Alexandrian Philo 
dwell with rapture on the security of the tray- 
eler and the facility of intercourse in the Ro- 
man world, ‘Cesar,’ writes the Stoic philos- 
opher, “has procured us a profound peace. 
There are neither wars, nor battles, nor great 
robberies, nor piracies ; but we may travel at all 
hours and sail from east to west.” Modern 
scholars are never weary of extolling the mag- 
nificence of the Roman Empire, and the unity it 
gave to the law and trade and political princi- 
ples of the nations under its sway. Greek 
scholars kept school in Spain. The women of 
a Roman colony in Switzerland employed a 
goldsmith from Asia Minor. In the cities of 
Gaul were Greek painters and sculptors. Gauls 
and Germans served as a body-guard of a Jew- 
ish king at Jerusalem.—(Friedlinder, “* Sittenge- 
schichte Roms.”) In the reign of Claudius an 
embassy came to Rome from a prince of the 
Island of Ceylon. 

Such was the ancient unity of mankind. But 
what is the modern? © 

From Rome to the Cataracts of the Nile there 
stretched a distance so vast that the ancient 
imagination used to faint over it; but this dis- 
tance is only equal to that from St. Louis to 
San Francisco. Rome and Athens are not as 
far apart as New York and Chicago. Rome 
and London are not as far from each other as 
Boston and St. Louis. Plymouth Rock and 
Pike’s Peak are further apart than the Colise- 
um and the Pyramids. The surf of the Bay of 
Fundy and the waterfalls of the Yosemite are 
more distant from each other than London and 
Thebes, or than the Straits of Gibralter and the 
frosty Caucasus. The chariot could not be 
driven around the outmost roads of the Roman 
world in less than 100 days ; but in lessthan that 
time the steamship and the locomotive, however 
unpoetic they may seem in contrast with the 
wheels on which Casar rode, can now be driven 
around the globe. 

What was the effect of the ancient unity of 
nations? Assimilation in law, language, trade, 
and social custom. A vague feeling of human 
brotherhood. Terence, before a turbulent 
Roman audience, once happenened to pro- 
nounce the line “I am a man, and I regard 
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mythology in which the gods were represented 
as lepers; a populace sunk in the luxurious 
forms of barbarism characteristic of old Rome— 
applauded the strange sentiment. Celsus, how- 
ever, one of the early opponents of Christianity, 
when the question came before him whether 
any one religion could ever be adopted for the 
world, answered his own inquiry by a sneer: 
** Whoever believes that such a religion is pos- 
sible is insane.” 

What is to be the effect of the modern unity 
of nations? What are the opportunities of 
Christianity now, as compared with those it had 
in Cesar’s vaunted day? How shall the ques- 
tion of Celsus be answered face to face with a 
world girdled with achievements of which Rome 
never dreamed ? When Paul died, the Roman 
rim of land around the Mediterranean was the 
world; and scholars have been taught and, I 
think, they have allowed the public to rest too 
long in an enthusiasm concerning that ancient 
opportunity utterly out of proportion to its 
size. Nobody knows how many people were 
in the Roman Empire at its best ; but the esti- 
mates vary from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty millions. Take the average, and Paul 
had an opportunity of reaching, under the 
shield of the Roman power, fewer people than 
will be in the United States alone at the 
second American centennial. We fall into ac- 
clamations over the achievements of the 
Roman Empire, and our scholars dwell with 
fervor on the influence of the unity of Rome 
upon the spread of Christianity in the first 
century ; but we are very inadequately moved 
when asked to contemplate the growing lines 
of int ication between modern con- 
tinents on which there is now not a single 
foreign shore. 

Whoever will glance at a map of the routes 
of ocean traffic will see that the world is fast 
becoming commercially a unit. The vast in- 
terests of ocean transit and the yet vaster of 
land transit are every year more closely inter- 
woven. The United States and Great Britain, 
if they unite against piracy on the oceans, will 
be united against all war on the land. Pompey 
and Cesar, it used to be said, had cleared the 
Mediterranean of pirates. Great Britain and 
the commercial interest of the United States, it 
may now almost be said, have cleared all 
oceans of pirates. Whoever looks at the lines 

of ocean transit, shooting out in thick warp and 

woof from coast to coast, will see the shuttles 
of Almighty Providence weaving the whole 
world into a commercial unity far closer than 
ever existed under Cesar in the Roman 
Empire. 

By a preconcerted arrangement, the shores of 
nearly every sea, and multitudes in the chief 
cities of the planet, were united yesterday in 
prayer for the evangelization of the world. 
Christian union was the theme of the hour. 
It appears to be also the theme of the supreme 
powers who govern the ages. 


I have no means of judging of the future of 
prophecy except by the past. Two points are 
incontrovertible—that prophecy has been ful- 
filled, and that we have reason, therefore, to 
believe that it will be again. I open a Book 
three thousand years old, and I read that the 
stone cut out of the mountain shall fill the 
whole earth. That prophecy has come to 
pass. I read that there will bea day whena 
kingdom shall be given to areligion founded in 
@ specified center of the world. That day has 
come. Here is a Book, whether you call it in- 
spired or not, which predicted the coming of 
this kingdom long before the first upstretching 
aurora of its light was seen above the East. 
That Book has kept its promise with the na- 
tions. It has other promises yet unfulfilled. 
It will keep those also. WhenI look at the 
map of the world, and see the shuttles of inter- 
communication among nations thrown out 
north, south, east, and west, I hear the un- 
folding of the leaves of prophecy. The time 
has come when knowledge is increased, and 
many run to and fro. Itis within the power of 
the Christians now on the globe to cause the 
Gospel to be preached to every living human 
creature before the end of this century. [Ap- 
plause.] 

What bas Providence meant in carrying for- 
ward all the years of human history according 
to a given plan? I believe that what God does 
he from the first intended to do. WhenT sat 
under Abraham’s oak, at Hebron, I opened the 
Scriptures, and read that from a chosen man 
should spring a chosen family; and that from a 
chosen family should spring a chosen race ; and 
that from a chosen race should spring a founder 
of anew religious empire; and that out of a 
chosen race should thus comea chosen religion ; 
and that this religion should embrace the earth, 
There stood the prop! ecies on the pages which 
I opened under the Syrian skies. No one doubts 
that these predictions were written ages before 
the date at which they began to be fulfilled. 
They are numerous and full of details. Phophe- 
cies concerning the djspersion of the Jews. Ra- 
tionalism drops like hot iron every time it dares 
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to discussthem. AsT sat three hours alone under 
Abraham’s oak, and read these statements con- 
cerning chosen man, family, nation, and relig- 
ion, I could not but be impressed. I will not 
say with the feeling of superstition; but cer- 
tainly with those of awe and terror and faith 
and hope. I revered straightforward thinking, 
and looked at the page of history. I could not 
but say that these mysterious prophecies have 
come to pass. There wasachosen man. There 
was a chosen family. There was a chosen 
nation. There has come from that nation a 
chosen religion. It is spreading over the world. 
When I looked upward toward the sky, through 
the boughs of the oak, and remembered how 
under one of the progenitors of that tree 
Abraham entertained angels unawares, I could 
not but feel that human history, casting out its 
boughs in every direction—in Asia, in Europe, 
in America, and in the isles of the sea—is under 
the control of a mysterious providence, and 
that God, who has for three thousand and four 
thousand years so conducted human affairs as 
to bring into power a certain set of religious 
opinions, will go on doing that in time to come. 
[Applause.] I shall not, for one, drop into 
anxiety at any little reactionary eddy, when I 
find that an frresistible gulf-current, bursting 
out of the tropics of human history, is moving 
in one direction, and has been so moving for 
thousands of years. [Applause.] 

Fasten attention upon the day when Abraham 
sat under the oaks at Hebron, and the day when 
Paul went out of the Ostian gate to die, and 
upon our present day. Three points determine 
the cireumferance of any curve. Draw a circle 
through these three points—Abraham’s oak, the 
Ostian gate when Paul went through it, and the 
present hour—and I undertake to say that any 
man who loves clear ideas and will stand at the 
center of that historical circle will be thrown 
into awe before the fulfillment of prophecy. I 
set no dates. Prophecy is, perhaps, never ad- 
equately explained except by its fulfillment. I 
will not attack the devout scholars who have 
lately in a prophetic conference discussed these 
topics with great learning and earnestness. 
Much mischief, no doubt, may come from mys- 
ticism on the topic of propheey ; but more mis- 
chief may come from our coldness, from our 
indifference on this theme, and from our unwil- 
lingness to look upon the absolutely overawing 
facts that prophecy has been fulfilled, that as 
the past has been so the future will be, and that 
as God has kept so he will continue to keep his 
word with us. [Applause.] The same mysteri- 
ous predictions which have been fulfilled to the 
letter for four thousand years foretell also the 
enswathing of the globe with a kingdom which 
now very nearly touches arms around it. 


Nay, I may affirm that the arms already touch. 
Suppose that Lord Beaconsfield obtains what he 
says he is seeking—a scientific boundary for. 
India, or the Himalayas as a barrier against at- 
tack from the north. England is now led bya 
political party greatly blind to what is just. 
When the pride of the average Briton is offend- 
ed, his conscience easily goes to sleep. England 
fears attack from Russia, or it is the scheme of 
her present rulers to cause her to do so. The 
anticipation that some day a troublesome attack 
may be made on British power in the East, by 
Russia, is causing not a few good men on the 
other side of the Atlantic to hold their peace 
while what I call (you may have your own 
opinion ; I do not ask you to adopt mine) an 
unjust attack is made on Afghanistan. [Ap- 
plause.] If, however, in time past, the evil that 
men have done has sometimes béen overruled ; 
if the mischief Cesar and.Pompey did was of 
indirect use in the production of peace around 
the Mediterranean ; if that peace was used as a 
platform on which early Christianity took its 
place ; if in every age the purposes of the Su- 
preme Powers have been approaching accom- 
plishment, no matter how men have acted, we 
must regard it, I think, as probable that out of 
the turmoil in the East will come in some way 
an advance of the divine plan to give the globe 
to Christianity. 

If there should be a scientific frontier ob- 
tained for Northern India, any attack on British 
power in the East will be rendered well nigh 
impossible. It is not from little Cyprus that 
Great Britain is to resist Russia; it is not even 
from the Bosphorus that she can successfully 
protect herself against the great power of the 
north. I suppose that military men are very 
well agreed with Lord Beaconsfield in the opin- 
ion that it is from Afghanistan that British 
power in the East must obtain its security. 

Give England a firm frontier in the Hima- 
layas; let that gigantic mountair-barrier pre- 
vent a land attack on her Eastern Empire, and 
then, since there can be no naval attack on her 
with any success, the future of Asia Minor, of 
Persia, of India, and of all the torrid seaboard 
of Asia will be determined under British and, 
I may say, under American influences. We have 
a deep foothold of our own in Asia Minor. 
British and American fashions in politics, edu- 
cation, and religion will be carried steadily on 
toward China so surely as the scientific barrier 
is established in Afghanistan. Thus, as Homer 
said, the plan of the gods is advancing. Who 
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dares stand in the way ofthat plan? Theunity 
of mankind is asserting itself more and more; 
and who shall resist it? 

A Cabinet at Washington, it is said, talks 
haughtily to China, and desires to have the 
Burlingame treaty modified, or perhaps abro- 
gated. China will not consent to its modifica- 
tion. If we choose to abrogate it, she cannot 
resist; and I suppose there is great danger that 
the Burlingame treaty will be abrogated, out 
and out, and that America, under the lead of a 
bloodthirsty mob on the Pacific coast and fifth- 
rate politicians there, will shut our doors on 
the Pacific to emigrants willing to earn their 
own living. I do not purpose to discuss the 
Chinese question. I hope to go to California in 
June, to act as your outlook committee on that 
subject. America hasin California a door to 
China; America, in Asia Minor, has already 
opened a door tothe sunset side of Asia. If 
Providence is proposing the regeneration of 
Asia by the increase of American and British 
influence along the Asiatic seaboard; if all the 
signs in the world, in short, show that there 
must be relations of justice between China and 
the United States, and our Cabinet at Washing- 
ton, wishing to save the vote of California in a 
national election, does differ from the Supreme 
Powers, and is ready to do an act of injustice, 
the ultimate result will be that not the hood- 
lums of San Franciseo and noteven the Cabinet 
will triumph over the plan of history. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The unity of mankind will assert itself more 
and more. The day will come when there will 
be just relations between the whole Asiatic 
seaboard and America and England. When 
that time arrives, who does not know that the 
American school and the British and American 
missionary societies will be welcome to the 
Asiatic coast ? Who does not see that lines of 
steamships will bring labor there into new 
demand? Who does not see a commercial 
regeneration slowly preparing for Asia? Who 
does not findin the gulf-current bursting out 
of the time of Abraham, through that of Paul 
and Cesar, and down to our day, an indication 
of our duty, not merely to missions, and not 
merely toward Great Britain when she carries 
her power into Asia Minor, but also toward 
the hoodlums of California, and toward all 
who would lead us into 4 policy of injustice, 
of narrowness, and of barbarity? Let us not 
set ourselves against the Supreme Powers. 
When the gulf-current of history gathers its 
strength against any impediment, as in the 
case of slavery, and builds itself up behind the 
bulwark, we know how at last obstacles give 
way and devastation follows. 

Let Americans place no obstacles in the way 
of the unity of mankind. If the plan of the 
Supreme Powers for the regeneration of Asia 
must dam itself up behind the barrier of 
American political exclusiveness, or behind 
the bulwark of American penuriousness in sup- 
porting schools at home and abroad, the over- 
turn of these impediments will give us trouble. 
Let us make no attempt to place obstacles be- 
fore the gulf-current of history. Let it have 
free course ; let it move out of the tropics in 
time to come, as it has in time past ; let it flow 
to every coast of the globe! Let us launch our 
fleets upon it and float with it. The Christian 
world has now knelt down to pray seven days 
for the free course of a gulf-current proceeding 
from Abraham’s time, through Cesar’s, to our 
own; and a sufficient reason for believing that 
the petitions will be granted is that there is 
prophecy that they shall be, and that prophecy 
in all the past has been fulfilled to the letter. 
‘Applause.] 


THe LECTURE. 


When once we are convinced that natural 
wages and natural profits may exist together 
we have passed through what I call the see-saw 
swamp in political economy, and on the firm 
land beyond the marsh most of the questions 
concerning hours of labor, co-operation, and 
industrial partnership adjust themselves with- 
out state interference. 

It is hardly more than fifty years since the 
first fully endowed professorships in political 
economy were founded in England. The histo- 
ry of the science dates in Great Britain, as ev- 
ery one knows, from the publication of Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,” in 1776. You 
remember shat in Oxford, in 1825, Mr. Henry 
Drummond, a member of Parliament, endowed 
the first professorship on this subject. A sim- 
{lar chair was founded at Cambridge in 1828 ; but 
was not regularly established by the University 
until 1863, when Henry Fawcett was elected the 
first professor. It should surprise no one that 
political economy has exhibited something of 
crudeness in its youth. As a branch of univers- 
ity instruction it can hardly be said to have at- 
tained maturity as yet, in spite of the labors of 
McCulloch and Mill. Archbishop Whately, as 
ministers will remember, expressed his opinion 
of the interest the science ought to have forthe 


clergy, by himself founding a professorship of. 


political economy at the University of Dublin. 
In 1871 a school of political science was found- 
ed at Paris by Boutmy, and its graduates are 
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commonly at the head of the lists of success- Nobody, in America, at least, pretends to 


ful aspirants in the competitive examinations 
for places in the civil service of France. 

Young as it is, the philosophy of political 
science, as treated in the universities, has seen 
two or three revolutions. There are three or 
four schools of political economy; and it hap- 
pens that the best American and German 
schools are agreed in denouncing what I have 
here called the see-saw theory, and that only 
the older school in Great Britain supports it. 
The younger British school—represented now by 
Bonamy Price, Professor Cairnes, and Professor 
Jevons—do not adopt the dismal theory that the 
relations of capital and labor are a see-saw, and 
that what one gains the other must lose, and 
that the two must, therefore, live in an inter- 
necine war. These teachers reject the theory 
of a wages-fund. 

It is very important to notice that Lassalle, 
the father of modern German socialism, obtained 
his impressions of political economy largely 
from Malthus and Ricardo, the leaders of the dis- 
malest sort of discussion in the dismal science. 
Lassalle used to say that if@e English school of 
political economists, who had all the knowledge 
of modern times, was right, there was nothing 
for the working classes but slavery, or a revolt 
against capital, as the natural enemy of labor. 
In Germany the school represented by Schulze- 
Delitzsch founded itself on the improved posi- 
tions of the new political economy; and they 
were American rather than English. He found- 
ed himself largely on the American Carey and 
on the German List. Schulze-Delitzsch pro- 
claims no attack on property. He escapes the 
see-saw marsh in which Lassalle was choked. 
He did much to cause workingmen’s savings- 
banks and co-operative societies to be founded 
throughout the German Empire. At this hour 
Schulze-Delitzsch divides with Lassalle the 
hearts of German workingmen. Lassalle repre- 
sents the early mistakes, Schulze-Delitzsch the 
growing maturity of political economy. 

I congratulate this audience that it has passed 
through the ooze of early crudities in political 
science, and has found firm land on the other 
side As we look back, however,we see trades- 
unions up to their knees in the fateful see-saw 
marsh. Trades-unions are most of them built 
on the fallacious theory that capital and labor 
must of necessity be at eternal war, because 
they draw their reward from the same fund. 

I. This is the creed of most trade-unionists: 

(1.) Capital and labor are in direct antagon- 
ism, because they divide the wages-fund be- 
tween them, and what one gains the other 
loses. 

(2.) Capitalists can combine and enforce low- 
er wages than the state of the labor market war- 
rants, and they often do so. 

(8.) Laborers, therefore, must combine and 
resist coercion by coercion. 

(4.) Trade-unions throughout a nation should 
assist each other by organizing contemporane- 
ous strikes, or by assisting strikers to maintain 
themselves when not at work. 

(5.) Trade-unions should act as benefit so- 
cieties. 

(6.) Trade-unions must lay down and abide 
by certain economic principles, the chief of 
which are : 

Limitation of the length of the day’s work. 

Abolition of working by the piece. 

Limitation of apprentices. 

A uniform wage to be given to aJl laborers. 

Refusal to work with non-unionists. 

(See Professor Bonamy Price, “ Practical 
Political Economy,” chap. viii.) 

2. It thus appears that trades-unions are 
founded on the mistaken principles of an out- 
grown school in political economy—that is, on 
the theory that the relations of capital and 
labor are a see-saw. 

8. This lie needs eradication from the minds 
of trades-unionists, as well as capitalists. 

4. Trades-unions are mischievous so far as 
they tyrannize over employers and non-unionist 
workingmen. 


5. They are useful so far as they inspirit 


laborers to self-help and take the shape of ben- 
efit societies. 

6. Trades-unions are now nearly omnipresent 
in England and the United States fn all the 
great branches of industry. 

7. They tend to become national. 

8. They tend to become international. 

9. They tend, under universal suffrage, to be- 
come political, 

10. Many of the objects of trades-unions are 
identical with the objects sought by socialistic 
political parties. 

11. When the members of trades-unions and 
the members of socialistic political parties have 
the same political objects their political al- 
liance is natural. 

12. Under universal suffrage, it is likely to be 
formidable. 

Among the tradeés-unfons in England and 
Wales there are 32,000 friendly societies, with 
4,000,000 members and more than $55,000,000 
accumulated funds. These societies save to 
the poor fund $10,000,000 a year.—(“ Fourth 
Report of Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry 
on Trades-Unions, 1874.’”) 








complain when workingmen combine for the 
fair and just protection of their own interests. 
Capitalists may combine to protect their own 
interests; and so, of course, may workingmen. 

The notorious evil in trades-unions, however, 
is the tyranny frequently exercised by their 
members over non-unionist workingmen. Open 
the regulations of some of the trades-unions in 
Great Britain, and you will find them prohibit- 
ing the employment of one’s own brother or 
son unless he is in a trades society. The mason 
who is called to do a job, and finds he needs a 
carpenter, must not so much as saw off one 
plank, but must wait for the carpenter to be 
summoned to do the work, If the carpenter 
finds a brick in the way of his saw, he must 
wait until the mason changes the place of the 
impediment. You must never act as your own 
assistant. I do not say that a majority of British 
trades-unions enforce these rules; but some of 
them do, and they are characteristic of the sys- 
tem. In Leeds the rule is that you must not 
carry more than eight bricks in a hod. You 
may carry ten in London, and twelve in Liver- 
pool. If trades-unions wish to bring themselves 
into universal contempt, let them go on legis- 
lating against their fellow-workingmen who are 
non-unionists. Some years ago a cartoon in 
Punch represented a British workingman in his 
hovel, without work, during a strike, and his 
wife cowering over an empty grate, while a 
well-dressed officer of a working-men’s trades 
union was berating the husband for his inten- 
tion to go to work. ‘“‘ You mean to work, do 
you? You mean to give in, do you? Not if I 
know it.” There is no form of tyranny worse 
than unionists have sometimes exercised over 
non-unionist workingmen. Mr. Gladstone, dis- 
cussing this topic, once, and defending the 
right of four men who had been persecuted be- 
cause they were non-unionist laborers, said: 
“Tf Great Britain has become a place where the 
majority can oppress the minority in this way, 
it has come to be a place of which I should say 
that the sooner we get out of it the better.”” In 
regard to the United States, under a suffrage 
wider than that of Great Britain, we may say, 
with more emphasis than Gladstone’s, that if 
trades-unions obtain the political power they are 
seeking, and act as they usually have done 
when able to have their own way, the United 
States will soon be such a place that the sooner 
we get out of it the better. [Applause.] A New 
York citizen, who wanted papering done in his 
house, ordered it of a society man, as he was 
called, and the bill brought in was ten dollars a 
day. ‘‘ Well, but your work is not worth this,” 
said the employer. ‘‘Yes; but you cannot get 
anybody to do it for less. I belong to a trades- 
union, and we have all agreed to ask a certain 
price. You will find, on investigation, that 1 am 
asking you what any one else will.” This case 
of shameless extortion is typical of whole ranges 
of facts that I might put before you. While I 
denounce these evils of trades-unions, however, 
I must not be understood as denying the right 
of workingmen to combine. 

May workingmen combine in a strike? That 
isa very rade measure and usually does more 
harm than good; but itis the chief weapon of 
trades-unions. You say strikes do not general- 
ly succeed. But make a distinction. Ona ris- 
ing market strikes often succeed; on a falling, they 
usually fail. Half the time workingmen do not 
know when to strike. If the prices of goods 
are rising and workingmen etrike, manufac- 
turers, of course, cannot afford to shut their 
mills. But if men strike on a falling market 
capital can foldits arms and say: ‘‘We can 
make more money by shutting our mills than 
by keeping them open’’—and sometimes profita- 
bly answer the strike bya lock-out. Capital 
does not starve by waiting; but Labor may. 
Capital does not diminish by waiting. Time 
unsold cannot be brought to market a second 
time. It perishes in postponement. Mr. 
Thornton, in his elaborate book on “ Labor,” 
defends the opinion that in Great Britain the 
majority of strikes, both on a rising and ona 
falling market, have succeeded. Certain it is 
that the average of wages in trades where 
strikes are frequent has been raised in the last 
fifty years—if not by strikes, then by the fear of 
them. Very often, when manufacturers do not 
yield at the time of a strike, they raise wages 
afterward. Strikes have probably succeeded in 
the majority of cases on a rising market, and 
yet they are the most barbaric of all the weap- 
ons that labor employs. 

Are trades-unions a nursery of socialism? 

Go to Chicago, go to the door of Tremont 
Temple, and you may purchase socialistic 
newspapers of a type of which thig is a spec- 
imen. [Holding up a newspaper.] In this offi- 
cial socialistic sheet nearly half a page is taken 
up with a trades-union directory. ‘ Amalgam- 
ated Carpenters and Joiners,” ‘‘ Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers,’ ‘‘ Miners’ National 
Association,” ‘Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen”—these are a few out of scores of 
titles reprinted every week in this sheet. 

"I turn to the’ official announcement of the 
object of the paper, and find that “‘ The Socialist 
will record the proceedings of all trades-unions, 








especially of amalgamated and centralized 
unions, whenever sent us. We shall discuss 
all the various phases of the labor movement. 
We expect all unions and sections, as well as in- 
dividual members, throughout the country, to 
promptly send us reports and items upon all 
matters of importance to the labor cause.” 

What is the socialistic platform? In this 
country it is somewhat altered in shape from 
the form it has in the Old World; but here is 
the platform which this paper prints in con- 
nection with these lists of trades-unions: ‘‘ We 
demand that the resources of life—the means 
of production, public transportation, and com- 
munication (land, machinery, railroads, tel- 
egraph lines, canals, etc.)—become, as fast as 
practicable, the common property of the whole 
people, through the government ; thus to abol- 
ish the wagés system, and substitute in its stead 
co-operative production, with a just distribu- 
tion of its rewards.’’ [Applause.] 

Why have I insisted so on education for 
workingmen? Why have I insisted, as if ona 
question of life or death, on the rights of fac- 
tory children? Why have I been taking your 
time by giving reasons for the execution of the 
school laws which provide for compulsory 
education? Because, if trades-unions are filled 
with an ignorant set of workingmen, socialistic 
doctrines will take root in that soil. The re- 
sults of socialism in the United States, were it 
to spread here, would be more disastrous than 
in Germany, simply because popular suffrage 
on the Hudson and the Mississippi has more 
power than onthe Elbe and the Oder. The 
truth is that trades-unions, all over the 
United States, are secking political power; and 
are, therefore, likely to be frequently under 
temptation to form alliance with socialistic 
labor parties. American trades-unions are now 
not socialistic ; but let an ignorant hereditary 
operative class come into existence here, and 
they may easily fall a prey to socialistic dem- 
agogues. Once give socialists in the United 
States a majority of votes, and you will speedily 
learn: the distinction between voluntary and 
compulsory socialism. An unforced agreement 
of men to go into a socialistic community is 
one thing; compulsory socialism is another. 
Under universal suffrage, with political power 
gathered into the hands of workingmen, who 
are seventy or eighty out of every hundred of 
the voters, there may come a time when social- 
ism, instead of being voluntary, will be com- 
pulsory, and nationalization of the lands, the 
railroads, the canals, the telegraphs be forced 
upon you by a vote of an ignorant population. 
Compulsory socialism is the chief danger in the 
future of universal suffrage; and from that 
peril, which means nothing less than spoliation 
and anarchy, may God and discussion in the 
church and state, save us! [Applause.] 


Sanitary. 
ENGLISH HOSPITALS. 


Guy’s Hospitats, on the other side of the 
Thames, is also in the heart of London and has 
nothing imposing in its location. But its record 
of success is its best evidence that mistakes of 
original construction are practically remedied, 
and that its administration is most perfect. In- 
deed, in the exactness of discipline, in the de- 
tails of sanitary supervision, and in the admira 
ble direction it receives from Dr. Steele, the 
resident superintendent, we doubt whether a 
better model can be found. In visiting other 
hospitals we were not infrequently impressed 
with the difficulty of finding any one who knew 
all the details of heating, ventilation, adminis- 
tration, etc. But here all seemed guided by one 
presiding mind. The construction of a valve 
and the caliber of a sewer were as well known 
as the location of a ward. After all, so much de- 
pends, both in house and hospital, on good house- 
keeping that this sine gua non of health cannot be 
too often impressed upon every family. 

The Child’s Hospital, in Great Ormond Street, 
gives one an idea of happiness such as is not in 
our usual conception of a hospital. The rooms 
are of ornamented brick, unplastered, but so as 
to secure dry walls. The wards are large and 
well aired, with fireplaces in the center. Each 
bed has its slide-board, furnished with toys; 
and the impression is that of a happy nursery, 
filled with children and playthings. Although 
some are pale and too sick for play, yet many 
others are enjoying the kind care of their at- 
tendants. Connected with it is a convalescent 
hospital, in the country, to which those re- 
covering are transferred. We saw a happy 
group of 20 loading into an omnibus for a ride 
through London to their temporary country 
home. Besides those received into the hospital, 
large numbers of children are prescribed for in 
outdoor relief, and this charity is of great 
benefit. We believe such a child’s hospital for 
New York City would be a most worthy ad- 
dition to its present provisions for the poor. 

The Herbert Hospital, at Woolwich, with its 
five corridors and its realization of Miss Night- 
ingale’s plans, did not impress us as to its ad- 
ministration. 

Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cowbridge, with its 
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valescent room and balcony, is in admirable 
order; while the Radcliffe Infirmary, at Oxford, 
commends itself more for its usefulness and 
outdoor relief than for anything admirable in 
construction. 

Leeds has an excellent structure and a med- 
ical echool, with a faculty whose hospital work 
is of the first order. Its open court, its good 
care, and its excellent clinical records and 
drawings, and the statue of its great and good 
surgeon, Ilay, cannot but interest the visitor. 

The Royal Southern Hospital, of Liverpool, 
consists of two long buildings, connected by a 
corridor, with a court between. The buildings 
are with high basements and two wards above. 
The corridors so divide as to leave a small 
ward of 13 beds one side and 26 the other. 
Medical and surgical cases, as a rule, are not 
separated. The double fireplaces in the center 
aid the ventilation, as well as the heating. 
For the latter the chief reliance is a boiler 
in the basement, which sends steam to a 
large eylinder, inside of which is water to be 
heated, which is derived from a cistern on the 
roof, and so, being warmed, flows through pipes 
at the sides of each ward. Thus, taking advan- 
tage of the elevation and regulating the back 
flow, a warm stream is supplied at a moderate 
cost. If we were compelled to build an American 
hospital from English models, we should com- 
bine the best points of Herbert, Adderbrooke’s, 
and the Liverpool Southern. 

The old Royal Infirmary, at Edinburgh, has 
nothing wonderful for an American save its anti- 
septic treatment, and all the more since the 
new hospital, of fine locality and larger propor- 
tions, is now completed. Glasgow, with its 
new university buildings, and its hospital near 
at hand, now attracts nearly as many students 
as Edinburgh. Even its students seem to 
contrast with those of the old town and the 
medical teaching is of an enthusiastic type. 
Glasgow may well claim the Hunters; for they 
were born, bred, and partly educated there, and 
the university stills retains many of the speci- 
mens put up by their own hands, 


Biblical Resenveh, 


Tue site of Mahanaim has hitherto baffled 
detection. Early in the fourteenth century, or 
about 1320 A. D.,a Jewish resident of Beth- 
shan, named Esthori ha-Parchi, wrote of ft as 
follows: ‘‘Mahanaim is Mahanah, and stands 
about half a day’s journey in a due east direc- 
tion from Bethsan. Not far from thence, about 
an hour sonth, stands the town Alistib, which 
is considered to have been the place of abode 
of the prophet Elia, the Thishbite.” Now the 
hight, ruined village, and devastated monas- 
tery of Lis/ib are in existence still, secluded 
among the forests of Jebel 'Ajlin, on its west- 
ern side, not far south of the brook called Wadi 
Ydbis. Also only a short way to the northeast 
of these the ruins of Mahand remain extant, just 
where Parchi indicates, nestling down in an 
even much more retired locality than the posi- 
tion of Listib. This place was heard of by the 
traveler Setzen, in the year 1806, as he was 
passing near, who reports it under the name of 
Dorf Mohhny; but he did not turn aside to 
visit the spot. A few years azo, in the year 
18/4, an English traveler over Jebel *Ajlan raised 
the expectations of biblical readers by claiming 
the recovery of Mahanaim in a certain Mahneh 
he had run across. His tale was extremely tn- 
definite; for after the day’s journey was over 
he sat down to recal] what be remembered 
about it, among other things, as follows: 
‘*The whole country is well watered, and we 
passed five fine natural ponds—‘ Birket '—sur- 
rounded by open ground, stocked with horned 
cattle. By the side of one of these, called by 
our guides Mahneh, we sat down and lunched, 
resting our cavalcade for half an hour. It 
struck me that this was probably the site of the 
ancient Mahanaim.” On this vague informa- 
tion Vande Velde placed the site on the very 
crest of Jebel ’ Ajlin, toward its northern extrem- 
ity and about east from Tibneh. No one has 
ever been able to find any such place again, 
though it has been searched for diligently. 
However, neither of these places can possibly 
be Mahanaim of old, because so far remote 
from anything that could have been the River 
Jabbok. Dr. Milhlan lately and very forcibly 
says: ‘‘Mahanaim can scarcely have lain so 
widely separated from the Jabbok and the Jor- 
dan Valley as the village Machneh, in eastern 
Gilead, half way between the Jabbok and the 
Yarmuk and about the same distance from 
Gadara, M/kés,and Gerasa. Much rather must 
it have lain, as the narrative of Genesis xxxif 
sets forth, hard by the Jabbok, which formed 
very nearly the boundary between Gad and 
Manasseh, and not far removed from the Jor- 
dan Valley; yet, however, not in the latter, as 
Hitzig apprehended. At present it is not possi- 
ble to fix upon the site of the place more close- 
_ 

«+» The “ sea”’ of Solomon’s Temple, tm which 
the priests bathed themselves, was of Phenician 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


the work of Hiram of Tyre, but also by the 12 
oxen upon which it rested and the lions, oxen, 
palm-trees, and cherubs in bas-relief with 
which it was adorned. In this, however, as in 
so much else, the Phoenicians themselves had 
borrowed from the Assyrians, and the Assyrians 
and Semitic Babylonians from the older Acca- 
dian population of Chaldea. Among the Acca- 
dians every temple had its suab, or ‘sea,’ in 
which sacred fish sometimes swam. The sea 
was called an ap’su by the Semitic Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and we find Nebuchadnezzar 
speaking of the ap’si, or “‘ seas,” be constructed 
in the courts of the temples which he built. 


...The biblical expression “the heaven of 
heavens” (Deut. x, 14; I Kings, vili, 27; Ps. 
exivili, 4) is paralleled by a simflar expression 
in the Assyrian imscriptions. In these the 
lower heavens, in which the sun, moon, and 
stars have been placed, is contrasted with the 
upper Heaven or “‘ heaven of Anu,” Anu orig- 
inally meaning “the sky.” In the Chaldean 
account of the deluge the gods are said to 
have fied in their terror to ‘‘the heaven of 
Anu.” . The Rabbinical idea of a “third 
heaven,” adopted by St. Paul tn [1. Cor. xii, 2, 
seems to have been derived from the Old Testa- 
ment expression “the heaven and heaven of 
heavens,” being taken to signify three differ- 
ent localities. The third or highest heaven was 
called Paradise. 

otis 








Srience, 


INSECT NOTES. 





Iw an interesting article on insect sounds by 
Dr. H. E. Tripp, published in the “ Proceed- 
ings” of the Bristol Naturalists’ Society, the 
author takes the ground that the sounds made 
by bees, files, gnats, and the cicada are vocal 
sounds, made by the air rushing from the spira- 
cles or breathing-holes in the thorax, which 
constitute vocal organs, the tone produced be- 
ing a reed sound, the insect having, as it were, 
one or two pairs of mouths. Distinguishing 
insect sounds by the mode in which they are 
instrumentally produced, we may classify them 
as: 1. Stridulant tones, as of a rasp or file, the 
stridulation being produced by the rapid elick 
of toothed processes. 2. Wing tones, as simple 
vibration of air. 8 Voice, as a reed ‘tone, ° 
essentially consisting of vibration of mem- 
branes. 4. Noises, or interrupted concussion 
sounds, as when parts of the body are struck 
against each other or against foreign bodies ; 
or, as in some rare cases, air volumes expelled 
from the interior of the insect ; or, again, as in 
the movements of the wings in certain Acrydii 
(grasshoppers). 

The sounds made by most insects are un- 
doubtedly sexual calls. Thus Hartman writes 
that in June, standing in a dense chestnut for- 
est, he saw the voiceless females gather from 
all directions, while the males shrilled their 
love-calls. Landois, in an entertaining work 
on animal sounds, states that in many cases 
the object of insect sound is the preserva- 
tion of the individual, as many insects make 
no sound except when attacked, alarmed, 
or imitated. Landois aleo believes that in- 
sect sounds serve as means of mutual com- 
munication and understanding upon subjects 
not immediately connected with sexual in- 
stinctse. In Poggendorf’s Annalen, vol. cl, 
Landois has published e long series of experi- 
ments, accompanied by phototypes from pho- 
tographs of e number of sound-lines, produced 
by drawing a penknife over the surface of 
a highly-polished plate of metal or glass. 
Now, the phenomena of friction sounds and 
tones in the Articulata are exactly analo- 
gous. In crabs, spiders, beetles, crickets, etc. 
the fine notches which are found on their vari- 
ous file or rasp-like organs correspond with the 
marks on the sound-lines of the plates experi- 
mented upon; and over these file-notched or- 
gans some sharp edge, belonging to some other 
part of the body, is moved backward and for- 
ward, The tone produced bears exact relation 
to the fineness of the notches and the rapidity 
with which the moving part of the apparatus is 
driven. It is observed, for instance, that when 
the movements of the thighs of the grasshop- 
per begin rather slowly the “srr” tone is 
deeper than when the motion is more rapid ; 
and the finer the notches or the more rapid the 
movements so much more acute are the tones 
given out by the crickets, beetles, bugs, etc. 

If the number of notehes and the length 
of the file be known, and also the time oc- 
cupied by the movement of the organs, the 
pitch of the tone produced by the insect can 
be easily reckoned. And, conversely, other 
known quantities may be found—as, ¢. g., the 

aumber of notches on the file can be reckoned 
from the data of pitch of tone, length of file, 
and time of motion. 

We can thus obtain some idea of the notes of 
insects whose fossil remains still show the 
length of the notched ridges and number of 





notches thereon, if we assume the movement 





served in living species! 

To determine the note of a free-fiying insect 
requires a very musical ear, and also long prac- 
tice in recognizing and distinguishing the note 
sounded by an insect flying rapidly by, as any 
one will find who tries. When the sexes of the 
same species differ much in size, so does the 
wing-tone. 


A certain small bee gives the tone A, while 
the much larger bee gives a tone more than an 
octave higher. This depends on the number 


of wing vibrations in a given time. Marey has | 


counted the number of vibrations of the insect 
wing, by help of a graphic method. Landois has 
prepared a table of musical notes and their cor- 
responding vibrations, so that it becomes easy to 
determine the number of vibrations of the in- 
sect’s wing, provided that the flight-tone be dis- 
tinguished from the voice. He states that the fe- 
male of a humble bee ( Bombus muscarum) hums 
in flight the note a, which is equivalent to 220 
strokes of the wing per second. The honey bee 
sounds with its wing-motion the note a’, and 
tneretore eases. 660, second, which is just 
vibrations 


double the number made by the 
humble bee. 
| 


Personalities, 


An English writer in the London World 
becomes enthusiastic over William Story, our 
American sculptor at Rome. His home, for 
instance, is described as being “‘ as characteris- 
tic and as artistic as the heart of any great art- 
ist could desire. The grand old house is in 
one of the finest positions, high above all sus- 
picion of malaria, commanding a view from 
Monte Mario to the Villa Pamfili Doria, all the 
city lying between. You enter by iron gates 
into a court musical with the sound of a grace- 
ful and lofty column of watér, that plays in the 
garden; proceed up the grand and stately 
staircase, one of whose ornaments is the famous 
Greek lion brought from Palestrina; past lines 
of old statues, gray walls, solemn and majestic 
arches, and so upward, leaving Cardinal di 
Lucca’s apartment beneath you, to the sun- 
shiny rooms of the second floor. There a sort 
of half-English, half-Roman home has beén 
made—English for comfort and “luxury of ar- 
rangement, Roman for vastness and breadth of 
design. It is the abode of one who may fairly 
claim—now that Gibson is no more—to be the. 
first of living sculptors of the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” 

..»-Upon the announcement of the death of 
Bayard Taylor, the American residents at Berlin 
met in their chapel, in the Junkerstrasse, 
where Professor Whitney, of Yale College, 
made a eulogistic address on the deceased, and 
resolutions of sympathy were passed. The 
Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson made the prin- 
cipal address at the funeral; and after him 
Berthold Auerbach, who represented German 
literature on the occasion and who is described 
as a * thick-set, sturdy, simple-looking man, of 
great earnestness of speech and modest de- 
meanor,” paid a tribute to Mr. Taylor. 


.. -The death of Espartero, the venerable 
Spaniard, recalls a singularly eventful life. 
Rising from the humblest origin, he made his 
way into public affairs, signalized himself in 
saving Madrid from the Carlist insurrection in 
1836. For this and other services he was cre- 
ated a grandee of Spain and became the most 
powerful personage in the government. In 
1870 the Spanish Crown was offered him by 
members of the Cortes; but he declined to ac- 
cept it, on account of bis age. He was eighty- 
six years old at the time of his death, on the 
9th inst. 


.---A correspondent writing, from Wiesba- 
den, Germany, says: “This is a cheerful, gay 
place. Something new going on all the time. 
The Emperor, you know, has been recruiting 
here. We saw him quite often. He looks like 
any other earnest, artless old man. 
I quite his courage. Ashe entered Ber- 
lin, on his return, he drove slowly through the 
streets in open carriage, quite fearless of the 
Social Democrats, and says his life is in the 
hands of God. He is greatly beloved by the 
nation.” 


..Among the new names mentioned in 
Washington in connection with the Berlin 
mission are Mr. George Wm. Curtis; President 
White, of Cornell University; Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, of Pennsylvania; Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, of Berlin ; Mr. W. W. Phelps, of New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. Howells, of Boston. 


..»-Bret Harte is lecturing in Germany ; but 
ft seems that his German hearers, although 
many of them good English scholars, can’t 
make out the English which he puts in the 
mouths of the Californie minerawthe subject of 
bis lectures. 


....The venerable Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, &r., 


80 long rector of St. George’s Church, in this 
Gity, is understood to be preparing an sutobi- 


ography, the first part of which will soon ap- 





pear. 
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fine open wards, its central fireplaces, ite con- origin, as is shown not only by its having been | of the parts to have the same rapidity as is ob- 


Ministerial Register 


BIXBY, D. C., Searsmont, Me., resigns. 
ee P., accepts call to Forestville, 


naGrR, ‘Groner B., Lexington, Va., removes 
to Knoxville, Tenn. 

EATON, T. T., Petersburg, Va., declines call to 
Nashyille, Tenn. 

EASTWOOD, T. M., becomes pastor of Beth- 
any ch., Wilmington, Del. 

JONES, Antuur, Waterford, called to New- 

burg, N. Y. 


Biddeford, Me. 
MOORE, A. 8., accepts call to Salem, O. 
PAYNE, J. W., settles at Morenci, Mich. 
PIERCE, F. E., closes his labors at West Wards 
‘boro, Vt. 
PERVEAR, H. K., resigns’ pastorate First ch. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


STIFLER, J. M., D. D., Hamilton, N. Y., called 
to First-ch , Detroit, Mich. 

TURPIN, Jonn B., accepts call to Warrenton, 
Va. 

TILSON, J., accepts call to Northboro, Mass. 

WEEES, G. E., removes from Belmont to Wat 
kins, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ee gs B., Ipswich, called to Foxboro, 
CHASE, L @, Dammerson, cepa ntation 


Clinton-st. ck; 


MUNSELL, Josura R., died at Harwich, Mass., 
recently. 

MILLIKEN, C. &, Littleton, N. H., accepts 
call to Maynard, Mass. 

SMITH, Mosss, resigns pastorate First ch.,* 

. Jackson, Mich. 

THOMPSON, J. C., Laingsburg, accepts call te 

' ‘Tamas, Mich. 

VAN DYKE, Hewry J., Jn. (Presbyterian), 
Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Newport, R. L. 

WATERS, T. Frank, Salem, inst. at Ipswich, 
Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 


KASELITZ, G., Brooklyn, accepts call to Vero 
na, N. Y. 

LAUER, W. C., removes from Claremont, I1l., 
to Whitestown, Ind. 

ORWIG, 8. P., Watsontown, Penn., resigns. 

SCHNURE, Cuak.zs, ord. at Laurelton, Penn. 

SCHELL, Levi, Smith’s Landing, N. Y., died 
recently, aged 55. 

SOMMER, W. M. C., died recently in Baltt- 
more, Md. 

VOLQUARTS, A., accepts call to Gorham, 
N.Y. 


BEADLE, Eias R.,D.D., LL.D., died recently 
Penn. 


quat, 2. P., Portland, Ind., accepts call to 
New Carlisle, Q. 

DANNER, J. L., resigns pastorate First ch., 
East Orange, N. J., on account of fll health, 

HAWN, A. D., Zanesville, called to Delaware, 
0. , 

KIRKWOOD, T. C., First ch., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., dismissed. 

SMITH, T. Raston, D.D., Yonkers, called to 
Westminster ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ALLEN, Dawtgt N., accepie call to Snow Hill, 
Md. 


CARPENTER, J. Tuompson, Centerville, 
Penn., resigns. . 

GRAY, Joux., ord. priest at East Haven, 
Conn 


HAMVASY, E., Palestine, Tex., resigns. 
JEFFERSON, Henry Brivexs, ord. deacon 


SMITH, Faanx, Albany, N. Y., accepts cal) to 
Greeley, Col. 
Sr tad anctael 


STANLEY, Maw D., ord. deacou pricet ut 
Fond du Lec; Wis. 





SCOTT, Unmu, D.D., Philadelphia, Peun., 
died recently. 








MERRILL, 8. F., Waterville, accepts call to 
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THE YAI ON PREACH- 
ING. 
BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Lecrurs VI. 


THE DELIVERY OF THE SERMON. 


In the composition of a sermon the collection 
of material evinces the diligent student. Broad 
and comprehensive thoughts reveal the. great 
thinker; clear, beautiful, and forcible language 
manifests the cultured writer; but only in the 
delivery of the sermon does the true preacher 
appear. His throne is the pulpit; he stands in 
Christ’s stead; his message is the Word of God; 
around him are immortal souls; the Saviour 
unseen is beside him; the Holy Spirit broods 
over the congregation; angels gaze upon the 
scene; and Heaven and hell await the issue. 
What associations and what vast responsibility! 

The sermon, considered simply as matter, 
might be contained in an essay or a book; that 
which constitutes it preaching is the appear- 
ance, utterance, and action of a living preacher. 
It is different from the ordinary lecture or ora- 
tion by the message being divine and the speak- 
er having been sent of God; and from the theo- 
logical essay or the published sermon by the 
presence and influence of the speaker. The 
Word of God is the constant quantity; the 
preacher the variable. 

If this be true, then that preaching is! best 
which, on the one hand, is most full of the di- 
vine message, and which, on the other hand, has 
the greatest personality of the preacher. The 
speaker employs not only the truth; but the ut- 
most powers of utterance, intonation, counte- 
nance, and gesticulation. I think Dr. Dick first 
suggested that the time ‘might come when the 
preacher could sit in his study, and, by means 
of tubes properly arranged, could address a dis- 
tant congregation. A similar use has been sug- 
gested for the phonograph. While either of 
these processes would convey the sound to the 
ear, the accent and intonation of the speaker, 
who does not feel that by such a process the 
chief power and influence of the pulpit would 
be lost? Were not the presence of the preacher 
necessary, God could have employed the minis- 
try of angels, or each person might have been 

ad d by a visi y voice. The ordination 
of God requires that preaching should be by a 
man of like passions and sympathies with other 
men. He stands asa witness and illustrationof 
the influence of divine power. Ashe knows the 
truth of the Gospel, others may know it ; as he 
has felt the power of the Gospel, others may feel 
it also. He tells them how he was moved ; out 
of how deep a pit he was drawn; how his feet 
have been placed on the Rock of Ages ; how he 
repented and believed; how he was delivered 
from temptation; how he is now filled with 
power to resist the allurements and temptations 
that once took him captive; how that once he 
was influenced ouly by the visible and earthly, 
and that now he is under the sweet attraction 
of the unseen and heavenly. If, therefore, the 
personality of the preacher be so necessary and 
potent a factor, what manner of person should 
the minister be in all holy conversation and 
godliness ?- He should resemble Stephen, “ full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost.” He should be 
able to say, with Paul: “ Ye are witnesses, and’ 
God also, how holily and justly and unble- 
mably we behaved ourselves among you that 
believe.” 

There are four different methods of delivering 
a sermon, each of which has in its favor the 
authority of eminent names and conspicuous 
examples. First, reading in the pulpit from a 
copy previously prepared; secondly, reciting 
from memory a sermon which has been com- 
mitted; thirdly,: using notes, more or less 
copious, which are read or referred to in the 
pulpit, and to which may be added such illus- 
trations.and amplifications as may occur to the 
mind at the moment, or which may have been 
more or less premeditated; fourthly, speaking 
directly to the audience without relying on any 
verbal preparation. These various methods 
may be and frequently are partially inter- 
mingled. The reader who becomes enthused 
may pass over pages of manuscript, reciting 
from memory, or so permeated with his subject 
that he ventures to vary from the language be- 
fore him. So the extempore speaker frequently 
quotes from memory Scripture texts, or phrases, 
or lines of poetry, or he may read an extract 
from some author ora paragraph of statistics. 

Reading secures to the preacher self-pos- 
session. He knows that he has his sermon pre- 
pared, and, consequently, has no burden upon 
his memory or imagination. Nor will the pres- 
ence or absence of any person in his congrega- 
tion either annoy or confuse him. He has 
nothing to do but simply to read what he has 
written. He is confident of the accuracy of his 
language and the strength of his logic. He 
had time to revise and change while the pen 
was in hishand. Some ministers labor under 
the apprehension that if they speak extempo- 
raneously they may forget the intended points 
of their sermon, or, in the excitement of speak- 
ing, may omit some necessary link in the argu- 
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cult. So some men of finée’culture and mental 
‘strength feel themselves inadequate to the tesk 
of preaching without manuscript, Others pre- 
pare written sermons that definition may be 
more precise, and for purposes of controversy. 
There the preparation of the manuscript is un- 
doubtedly of valuable service. But, while ad- 
mitting the force of these statements, yet it 
seems to me that the advantages are not so 
great as the disadvantages. In reading closely, 
little of the preacher’s personal power, except 
his,voice, is added to the written words. Even 
that is restrained, as the reading voice is not so 
full as. the speaking one. The power of the eye, 
the play of the features, the light of the coun- 
tenance, and the freedom of movement are 
either lost to the audience or greatly restricted. 

This personal power being the great factor 
in preaching, whatever impairs it inevitably 
weakens the impression of the sermon. It is 
said that the minister ought not to read 
closely, that the eye need not follow the manu- 
script except now and then, that the preacher 
can remember much of his sermon, and that he 
can commit it without much labor. This is 
true. But, if so, it indicates that the free de- 
livery is better than reading. If a man excels 
as a reader when he seldom looks at his manu- 
ecript, would it not be ezcelsior not to look at 
all? Is it not the true mark of a good reader 
that he reads as if he were speaking ; but is it 
ever considered a compliment to a speaker that 
he speaks as if he were reading? Those who 
recite from memory do so sometimes appear ; 
but it is ever considered a blemish. If we con- 
sider the advantages carefully, we shall find 
that they inure to the preacher, rather than to 
his hearers. If, after he has written an argu- 
ment and has thus familiarized himself 
with it, he cannot remember its vari- 
ous. links, is it probable that the people will 
remember it who hear it for the first time 
as he reads? If the points of his sermon are so 
feebly connected that, after studying and writ- 
ing, he cannot recall them in their proper order, 
is the order very material? If he is not inter- 
ested enough in the message which God sends 
through him, is it necessary to interest the 
people? Nor is reading necessary for accurate 
definition. Doesthe professor in the lecture- 
room read his definitions? It is said he is fa- 
miliar with them. So should the minister be 
with definitions in theology. If the minister 
cannot trust to his memory for his definitions, 
will they be easily apprehended by his people ? 
As to controversial sermons, the less of them 
the better, as a general rule. I do not object 
to doctrinal preaching ; but I think it is seldom 
necessary to preach in a controversial style. 
Mr. Wesley, who lived in a time of great agita- 
tion, said that out of eight hundred sermons 
which he preached in a year there were not 
more than eight of a controversial character. 

The use of notes is less objectionable in these 
respects than the written sermon. They may 
refresh the memory in case of confusion of 
thought, and may impart confidence for the 
time without withdrawing the attention of the 
speaker very greatly from the audience; yet it 
would be much better to have the notes thor- 
oughly written on the heart. If notes be used, 
the heads of the discourse may be read, and the 
extemporizing may be greater or less according 
to the occasion or the ability of the speaker. 

Reciting from memory, if the sermon has 
been well committed, is not unpleasant to the 
hearer, as the preacher may have full play for 
all his powers. This form of delivery, how- 
ever, for ministers of ordinary memory, imposes 
a slavish service. Time is thus spent which 
should be given to study or pastoral work. 

It is objected to extempore delivery that the 
language is oftentimes inaccurate; that the 
words are ill-chosen ; that thethoughts are often 
incoherent, and the whole performance is crude. 
Undoubtedly this is sometimes the case; but 
there may be extempore writing, as well as 
extempore speaking. Once for all, let me say 
that extempore speaking, or direct address, as I 
prefer to call it, does not preclude the most thor- 
ough preparation. It may be abused by ignor- 
ant and indolent men; but it is not designed 
to diminish the necessity for extensive reading 
and careful thought. The order of the parts 
of the discourse should be clearly fixed in the 
mind ; illustration may be selected and ar- 
rayed; suitable language for certain portions 
may be selected; yet at the time of delivery, 
with the heart full of the subject and with the 
o@atlines clearly presented, let the speaker rely 
on his general knowledge and his habit of 
speaking forthe precise words which he may 
need. If he be deeply in earnest, he will, as he 
proceeds, feel aglow of enthusiasm which will 
give warmth and vigor to his expressions. The 
disadvantages connected with the use of writ- 
ten sermons may be in part obviated if the 
preacher writes as if he looked his people in 
the face and measured the momentous results 
connected with the sermon. Yet there is a 
greater power in the actual presence of the liv- 
ing hearers waiting for the bread of life, and 
whose eyes snd countenances respond to the 
words of the speaker. 
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‘the finfshed written discourse, and they are not 


‘satisfied with extempore delivery. There may 


be a few such congregations; but are they not 
found chiefly among those who reject evan- 
gelical doctrines, who attend service to be 
delighted rather than edified, and who say: 
‘Prophesy unto us smooth things.” 


It may always be admitted that where ser- 
mons are delivered simply for instruction read- 
ing may not only be allowable, but even prefer- 
able ; yet persuasion, rather than instruction, is 
the great aim of preaching. In the lecture- 
room, in the study of science, reading is highly 
profitable; and yet who that ever heard Agassiz 
did not admire the freedom and delightful 
familiar style in which he discoursed concern- 
ing the highest truths and most wonderful 
phenomena of natural science. 


It may also be edmitted that audiences com- 
posed mainly of students, or of those whose 
minds have long been disciplined by educational 
processes, may be greatly blessed or profited by 
reading sermons. But there are few congrega- 
tions where men of thorough educational cul- 
ture are in the majority. The larger though 
uncultured class demands the greatest attention 
from the minister. It is a law of Nature that 
heated air always ascends, but never de- 
ecends. A fire may be built upon the ice 
without having much effect upon it. So all 
reforms begin with the masses. In the time of 
Christ it was asked if any of the rulers believed 
on him; yet the common people heard him 
gladly. In the reformation, during the six- 
teenth century, the reformers rallied around 
the standard of Luther and his coadjutors in 
great numbers ; while Erasmus, though aiding 
the work of the reformation by his Greek Test- 
ament, and though he detested the monks, yet 
feared to break with Rome and declined to unite 
with the reformers. If ministers expect great 
success, they must tread in the footsteps of the 
great masters and throw themselves fearlessly 
upon the sympathies of the people. Yet I in- 
cline to the opinion that men of the highest 
culture enjoy an earnest extempore delivery, if 
the matter is of a high and elevated character. 
Dr. Franklin said he would go twenty miles to 
hear Whitefield. 

We are sometimes told that many of the most 
distinguished ministers have read their ser- 
mons. There are others that do so still. Yet 
the number is comparatively small, when con- 
trasted with those who do not read. Perhaps 
no example is more frequently quoted than that 
of Dr. Chalmers as one who read his sermons ; 
and yet his great power was most conspic- 
uously displayed when he left his manuscript 
and uttered his thoughts in the most impas- 
sioned style. Dr. Hanna says the interest in 
his lectures was sometimes deepened by some 
extempore addition or illustration, when the 
lecturer would spring upon his feet, and, bend- 
ing over his desk, through thick and stammer- 
ing utterance, find his way to some picturesque 
expression or forcible phraseology, which shed 
a flood of light upon the subject in hand. It 
was almost impossible in such a singular class- 
room to check the burst of applause or restrain 
the merriment. Of his pulpit efforts a writer 
in the British Quarterly Review says: ‘Dr. 
Chalmers on great occasions was absolutely 
terrible. His heavy frame was convulsed; his 
face was flushed; the veins in his forehead and 
neck stood out like whipcords ; the foam fiew 
from his mouth in flakes; he hung over his 
audience menacing them with his shaking fist ; 
or he stood erect, maniacal and staring.”” No 
wonder that a Scotch lady, speaking of his 


“reading with a pith in it.” Such delivery 
comes properly under direct address. Prob- 
ably in four cases out of five of those who read 
sermons their great power is just in that part 
which they do not read. 

The voice of antiquity is almost unanimous 
in favor of the direct address, from the time 
when Miriam raised her song of joy on the 
banks of the Red Sea to the close of the proph- 
ecy of Malachi. The prophets sent of God used 
to speak directly to the people. In the New 
Testament record there is not a single instance 
given of an address being read. The blessed 
Saviour, the only perfect model, spoke as never 
man spake. The apostles and their associates 
followed his example, preaching the Gospel 
with all boldness. Nor have we any historic 
evidence of sermons being read for the first 
four centuries. We know that Saints Ambrose, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, and Augustine spoke with- 
out any notes, though very probably they 
sometimes prepared them. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church has pursued the same method, al- 
most without change. Bossuet, Bourdillon, 
Massillon, and others preached in the same 
style. The author of a work on “Sacred Elo- 
quence,” which is endorsed by Cardinals Cul- 
len and Newman, says: “In no sense of the 
word can reading be called preaching. A ser- 
mon is, of its very nature, a persuasive ora- 
tion. In real preaching one man speaks 
to another.” The same is true of the 
Greek Church, though in the midst of its cere- 
monies the sermon is almost neglected. These 





It is said that critical audiences greatly prefer | 


two sects embrace nearly three-fourths of Chris- 





tendom. During the Protestant Reformation 
none of the great leaders read their sermons; 
but in England the practice was often adopted. 
Among the Protestants of Europe reading is 
seldom practiced, except in England and Scot- 
land. Even there, such men as Spurgeon, New- 
man Hall, Parker, and others who have gathered 
together large congregations, speak without 
manuscript. So also do.the Wesleyans and 
Baptists generally. In this country practice 
is divided. Revivalists everywhere use direct 
address. So also the great majority of the 
ablest pulpit speakers in the land. Some of 
them write and commit ; others preach without 
any memorizing ; but the great majority of able 
speakers who use direct address, after previous 
preparation, rely on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment and their power of language for the pre- 
cise words to beemployed. As services become 
ritualistic the sermon is more frequently read. 

In other callings men use this form of direct 
address continually. The attorney never reads 
a plea for the life of his client before the jury; 
the politician on the platform—or, as wesay out 
West, “‘on the stump ’’—never reads a speech ; 
the general who addresses an army before 
going into battle never reads his address; and 
yet what a powerful effect their few words 
sometimes have. 

I would, therefore, most earnestly advise 
every young man to cultivate the habit of ex- 
tempore or direct address. It will give him 
more influence and more power over his audi- 
ence. Under the excitement of direct address 
some of the most beautiful imagery, as well as 
the most forcible expressions, occur to the mind. 
The reaction of the congregation is also 
secured. The faces of his audience will often- 
times afford suggestive thoughts, and he can 
skillfully vary the length of different parts of 
his discourse accordingly. While I, however, 
greatly prefer the direct address, yet each must 
decide for himself, as no absolute and universal 
rule can be enjoined. 

As to directions for reading sermons properly, 
I confess frankly my inability to. give them. In 
forty-five years of ministry I have never at- 
tempted to read a sermon. A few Sabbath- 
afternoon lectures to college students and some 
general lectures comprise the whole of my 
experience in that direction. In the early years 
of my ministry I wrote and committed two 
sermons, which I delivered without difficulty. 
So even in that I amanovice. NotesI have 
occasionally though seldom used. While I 
bow at the feet of many distinguished men who 
read, and who read ably ; yet, if I must give any 
advice as to the style of reading sermons, I 
should follow the example of Prnch, who ad- 
dressed a piece of advice to those contemplating 
matrimony. It read as follows: ‘‘ Advice to 
those about to get married; Don’t/”’ [Laugh- 
ter] 

To attain the highest power of direct ad- 
dress, practice is absolutely essential. If I am 
asked how and when you shall begin, I answer: 
The first time you preach, and, if practicable, 
before a small audience. There is certainly 
some risk; but don’t stand shivering on the 
bank, but plunge in at once. Gilbert Stuart, in 
answer to a question as to how artists are to 
commence their studies, said: ‘‘ Just as pup- 
pies are taught to swim. Chuck them in.” 
{Laughter.} 

In the appearance and manner of the minis 
ter in entering the pulpit everything careless 
or offensive must be avoided. He must have a 
due regard for his congregation and a proper 
sense of conventional propriety. He must 
avoid all affectation of manner and all appear- 
ance of display. An air of indifference shows 
his utter incompetency. The most able speaker 
feels a vast responsibility in addressing an aud- 
fence. Much more the minister, upon whose 
words the destiny of souls may depend. The 
most earnest minister trembles at the responsi- 
bility of his task and yields only under a con- 
viction of the divine call. Luther said: “ Al- 
though I am old and experienced in speaking, I 
tremble whenever I ascend the pulpit.” Greg- 
ory Nazianzen speaks of the “tempest of 
spirits’? which the minister experiences. I have 
known many 8 minister who trembled so great- 
ly that with difficulty he ascended the pulpit 
steps. 

Nor is this mental pressure wholly unprofit- 
able. It leads the minister to a sense of his 
own weakness and helplessness without divine 
aid. It also gives him a stimulus that will en- 
able him to speak in a livelier strain and witb 
more spiritual power. Leaning on the Divine 
Arm, he will have less regard for the opinions of 
certain persons in his congregation. 


The proper management of the voice is of 
great importance. The preacher should aim to 
speak with sufficient force to be heard dis- 
tinctly by all the audience. To do this success- 
fully, if the congregation be large, let him 
select some person about two-thirds of the 
distance between him and the rear of the 
chureb, and let him endeavor to speak 
so as to be distinctly heard by that per 
son. Probably all in the assembly will then 





hear, though those the most remote will have 
to be more attentive. Better let there be a 
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slight lowering of the voice in the first few sen- 
tences than that the voice should break from 
being overstrained. This precaution is neces- 
sary only in large audiences. In ordinary 
churches the force employed should be suffi- 
cient to fill the entire room. Care should be 
taken that the pitch is as near as possible that 
of the ordinary tone of conversation. This is 
essential to prevent injury to the vocal organs, 
and that monotonous utterance which becomes 
very unpleasant to the listeners. This ordinary 
pitch, that varies above and below, gives a 
mark of naturalness. Distinctness of syallabic 
utterance imparts the quality termed penetra- 
tion. The voice should always be in harmony 
with the subject, and should indicate the earnest 
love, the deep sympathy, and the ardent zeal of 
the preacher. It is sometimes called the sym- 
pathetic voice. The preacher stands as if for- 
getting himself, and tries to bring about a per- 
fect union of the subject and the hearers. The 
loudness of the voice will vary with the physical 
force of the speaker. Whitefield’s voice had 
such penetrative power that it could be heard 
across the Delaware River. 


In varying the tones of the voice the free use 
of the muscles of the throat and neck is very 
important. For this purpose the proper move- 
ment of the whole body will assist. It is a law 
of our system that one set of muscles contin- 
ually employed become wearied and oftentimes 
painful, from the superabundance of blood 
which flows to them. This is shown in the 
weariness attending the climbing of towers or 
mountains and in the wiclding of the sickle in 
the harvest-field. This is the chief reason why 
the voice tires more readily in reading than in 
speaking. The book being held in one position 
strains to some extent the vocal organs. I 
cannot read aloud at night without weariness 
as well as I can during the day. In the day- 
time the posture of the body is. easily 
changed and the light is diffused all around ; 
but in reading by gas or candle-light the 
book must be held in one position, and 
consequently the posture is more constrained. 
In the pulpit more force must be exercised 
than in ordinary reading. The tension of 
the muscles is greater, the flow of blood is 
more abundant, and consequently the danger 
from a constrained posture is greatly increased. 
Political speakers and attorneys move their 
whole body when speaking; and, hence, their 
throats seldom suffer. If you notice those 
men who gesticulate freely, or who move 
from place to place on the platform, you 
find that they talk both long and load with- 
out danger of injury. On the other hand, 
those who confine themselves to one ‘posture 
are much more liable to be affected with bron- 
chitis. Indeed, I think Ican give you'an ex- 
cellent receipt for acquiring this disease. 
First, write all your sermons in ‘a close, 
confined hand, which may be difficult to 
read. Secondly, place them on a pulpit so that 
you will be obliged to incline the face toward 
the manuscript, and to keep one finger following 
the lines, lest you lose the place. Then with 
the other hand attempt to gesticulate, keeping 
the eye on the page all the while; and, my word 
for it, you will have a first-rate case of clerical 
bronchitis in less than six months. If you can 
so forget yourself that you can throw yourself 
with your thoughts into the very face and eyes 
of the congregation, or stand erect, or move 
like the very spirit of the storm, you may read 
without injury. 


Practicing, if properly practiced, so far from 
being injurious to the voice, is invigorating and 
strengthening. If the voice is used without 
straining, the more frequently it is used the 
better. Calvin, who was very animated in 
delivering his addresses, sermons, and lec- 
tures, spoke daily. Luther spoke about as 
frequently. Wesley, who was calm and 
quiet, though earnest, in the pulpit, in 
a protracted ministry of over fifty. years 
preached as many as 14,000 times, Whitefield, 
who was a perfect tempest in the pulpit, is said 
to have preached about 18,000 sermons. It is 
unquestionably true that some men, by their 
unwise and unnecessary vehemence, do. injury 
to their vocal powers. The vehemence of some 
speakers is really a hindrance to their success. 
Cicero, when a young man, strained his yoice, 
and his friends advised him to abandon his pro- 
fession. Instead of this, however, he traveled 
abroad, conversed with the best speakers, 
learned to restrain his hasty utterance and his 
impetuosity of manner, and returned to his 
country to take his place as one of the leading 
orators of his age. Dr. Durbin commenced his 
ministry in Kentucky, and so earnest was he in 
his manner that in a few months his voice gave 
way. His desire to do good was s0 intense, 
however, that, when scarcely able to more than 
whisper, he would visit his people, and, sitting 
down by their firesides, talk to them of Jesus 
or explain to them the way of salvation. In 
this quiet work his voice gradually recovered, 
and it gave him that peculiar manner which 





served as a background to those inimitable’ 


bursts of oratory which for long years made 
his name second to none in the American 
pulpit. 


The eye also has an immense influence Over 
the congregation. It often speaks the feelings 
of the speaker better than words. People are 
anxious not only to hear, but to see the preacher ; 
and this power of the eye is one of the great 
elements of oratory. I have known some emi- 
nent ministers who looked above the heads of 
their congregation, as if they were examining 
the structure of the ceiling; and others who 
kept their eyes closed, or nearly so, during the 
great part of the sermon. In every case their 
power over the audience was diminished by 
that fact. The true orator looks at the congre- 
gation, though sometimes he is for the moment 
oblivious to anything that may occur ; but still ¢ 
his look is toward his audience, his thouglits 
are directed to them, and, in spite of his powers 
being all absorbed, a mental and spiritual com- 
munion is maintained between the speaker and 
his congregation. 

The value of earnestness cannot be too 
strongly stated 8t. Augustine says: “ It. is 
more by the Christian fervor of his sermons 
than by any endowment of his intellect. that 
the minister must hope to inform the under- 
standing, reach the affections, and bend the 
will of his hearers.’’ In various ages men have 
appeared who by their earnestness have 
aroused whole cities, and even nations, to activ- 
ity. This. earnestness must appear in| every 
step of the sermon—earnestness in reading, 
earnestness in writing, earnestness in prayer, 
earnestness in clearness and distinctness and 
force of enunciation in managing. the vocal 
organs, earnestness in addressing the congre- 
gation, earnestness in view of the immense 

issues at stake. A mother is in earnest when 
she pleads with her wayward boy. A father is 
in earnest when from his dying-bed he gives 
his last message to his weeping children. The 
preachers who have been remarkable for this 
quality have so influenced their congregations 
that they have felt and sympathized with their 
deep earnestness of spirit. 


The two great requisites for extempore wend 
ing are a command of language and self-pos- 
session. This command of language may be 
best gained in two ways: first, by the practice 
of translating aloud, especially the reading of a 
work in company written in some ‘foreign lan- 
guage. This was recommended strongly by 


practiced by many eminent writers dnd speak- 
ers. Dr. Franklin was accustomed to read one 
of Addison’s essays, and, holding the ideas in 


guage, and then compare what he had written 
with the original. Without any design as to 
influence on my fature life, I acquired the 
habit, when a youth, of reading aloud to my 
friends from books in any language that I was 
studying. Passages which I found to:'be 
either very beautiful or very interesting were 
selected. Especially was this the case with the 
writings of Xenophon, the orations of Demos- 
thenes, Virgil’s ‘‘ A&neid,” and . Fenelon’s 
“Telemachus.”” It was dlso my practice 
to read in family worship from the original 
language of the Bible. This practice, though 
not adopted for that purpose, gave me a 
greater command of the language: but it may 
not have made me quite ‘so familiar with the 
idiomatic structure of other languages. At 
least, I never advanced as far as the sophomore 
who, descanting upon the subject of Latin, said 
he could think better in Latin. {Laughter.] I 
confess that during all my life my thinking has 
been in‘ English. Another method is to hold 
personal religious conversation with individuals. 
The process of explaining to one attentive mind 
some passage of Scripture, presentiig some mo- 


pulpit. There is philosophy, as well as piety, in 
visiting those who are sick and in prison, and in 
going out into the highways ‘and hedges and ' 
compelling men to.come to the feast-of love. 

To acquite choiceness and beauty of language, 
some have recommended the reading of some 
poet who has written on religious themes—such | 
as Milton—for half an hour before entering the 
pulpit. I would greatly prefer, however, spend- 
ing that period in reading the words of Jesus or 
of the inspired penmen. 

Self-possession can best be gained by having 
the mind filled with thoughts of the wonderful 
message about to be delivered and the respon- 
sibility connected with it. If one feels that 
God is present, and that the words are spoken 
for him, the timidity arising from the presence 
of the audience will yanish. It is ‘well, also, 
not to keep in mind the distinguished men who 
may chance to be present ; but to speak for the’) 
benefit of the massés. Luther said he did not 
speak for the doctors or the professors; ‘but for 
the mass of the working-people who were 
before him. Young men are prone to 

ask themselves: “What will ‘this doc-" 
tor or that judge or this professor say?" 
Their pred¢hing will’ almost insensibly te’ 
formed to gain their’ piatptiorl Now let ‘me’ 
whisper to ‘You two things, youn ig” gentlemen. 
First, as a general rule, distinguished’ ‘politi-' 
cians are very poor judges of preaching. * ‘They 





study almost everything else more than their 


_ every word and practice every gesture before a 
‘glass’; and why should not the minister? The 


‘feelings. He has simply” to“ be true ‘to 
Pitt and Macaulay, and has, in some*form, been |! 
‘of his own. He familiarizes himeelf ‘with the 


his mind, to write them out in: his own lan- 4 


ent schools of theology, colleges, and univers-. 


‘ing suitable language to’ express my thoughts. 


tive or urging to action, imparts’a readiness of '} 
language which will be of great ‘service’ in’ the : 
’ was troubled with a cough. I wore ‘plasters for 


' year’ my physician urged’''me’ to desist from 
’ preaching. ‘I was junior preacher ona cir 
‘cuit, in which I” preached 


b last visit to that place, I was informed? that 2} 


‘Bibles. “Like ewnmely govetioe er Texas, who, 
‘congratulating the legislature upon the hopeful 
prospect before the country, said: “ To use'the 
language of Scripturé, “Now is the winter of 
our disconterit made glorious by the summer’s 
sun.’”? [Laughter.] The other thing I would 
whisper to you is this: The most learned ‘and 
distinguished men, especially in theology, are 
the most lenient critics. If your aim is to do 
good, you will have no kindlier hearers. They 
know the difficulties of speaking and are ready 
to make every proper allowance. They do not ‘ 
expect you'to make sermons for them: ‘8o far 
as captious and unkind criticism fs ‘concerned, 
I would much rather speak before ‘your faculty 
than before a class of a fresh- 
men. {Laughter.] 

You will never attain to full sélf-possession 
in the pulpit without thorough self-abnegation. 
You must lose sight of yourself. You must be- 
come absorbed fn your glorious work for Christ. 
You must remember that you are polishing gems 
for him ; that you are building a temple for his 
glory. This intensity of feeling, this conception 
of the grandeur of your work will make ‘your 
memory more attentive and a less prom- 
inent. 

The question then arises: ‘Shall not the 
mind be occupied choice of words while 
speaking ?”’ I answer: Not directly. The'words 
will come in the hight of your intense feeling ; 
but they will be the result*of your previous dis- 
cipline ‘If you shotld ‘chatice' to ‘stumble, do 
not go back; but press on; following White- 
field’s rule—“‘ never to correct 95 geen unless 
it was wicked.” 

The same in regard to gesticulation: Never 
try to make a gesture. Those’ only are’ hatural 
which come of themselves. ‘The man who is 
full of the subject, whose heart is burning for 
utterance, if his feelings are not restrained, will 
generally’ gesticulate earnestly. In gesticula- 
‘tion, also, the discipline must’ be preparatory. 
Elocution should be studied previously ; but no 
‘thought should be bestowed upon it at the 
moment. I know Wwé are told that actors study 


difference is, the minister is original.‘ He gives 
expression in his Own words and to his own 


himéelf. The actor is not thinking of him- 
self. He las ‘no thoughts “and ‘no’ feelings 


thoughts of others through their words, and he 
imitates the expression of their feelings through 
his‘actions: His highest glory is tospeak and 
act just as they are supposed to have spoken 
and acted. All his study and all his prepara- 
tion bring him just to the point’ ‘where the min- 
ister starts, if his heart be'full of his subject 
and if ‘he feels his deep responsibility: While 
I earnestly recommend the study of elocutien’ 
as a preparatory discipline, I once more caution. 
you against imitation.. Improve your own’: 
voiee, and do. not try to,imitate the voice of,, 
another. . I have known some young ministers 
who have lost their sprightliness and vigor of 
utterance in attempting to acquire a deep, sono- 
rous kind of utterance. Students from differ- 


? 


ities can frequently be distinguished from. each 


their elocutionary exercises. 
For myself, Pnever had ‘any difficulty in find- 


My great anxiety to reach some hearts early led 
me to brave; in ‘gréat measure; the presence of 
men of superior intéllect’ and commanding po- 
sition. My voice seemed in'every way unfit for’) 
public speaking. It was weak and the pitch 

was high.” By closé application to study I had |! 
become stooped: ‘My lungé were ‘weak and I 


years and many of my friends feared that I was 
going frito’ consumption. I’ spoke because I 
felt that'I must speak. At the end of ‘my ‘first 


twenty-eight 
times to the round. ‘I took’up also six addi- 
tional appointments, making thirty-four: One ‘| 
of these appointments was in‘s small village,: 
and was inthe sitting-room ‘of a house belong- 
ing to a humble widow.’ It would not seat 
more than twenty people. On* my second and: 


physician there, who was an infidel, desired to 
see me, as he thought he might be of some serv- / 
ce by directing tie as'tomy health: Ivealled, } 
and he said he‘had heard that I was'in‘feeble’ 
health, and gave me ‘sottie’ simple suggestions. 
I was pleased with his géneral ‘advice, and at’ 
the close of the interview I asked him in'regard 4 
to my continuing “t6” predch’ “He: answered | 
that’ as td’ the religious °question he" had 
nothing to say; ‘but’ simply us a phy- 
si¢ian ‘he would recommend® me to° ride: 
eight or ten miles and preach onte every “day. 
[Laugtiter:} “The suggestion’ harmonized with 
my own feélings, and I resolved to follow it; 
and the only ‘request I ever made! for anyap-" 
pointment was that, on actount’ ofsmy weak 
lungs; I might be placed where I ‘cbuld ride 
eight or ten miles and preach once every day. 








» whose su 
* other by the manner of intonation acquired in |; 
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"My presiifing elder promiséd me full con- 
currenee and heartiest support,;but I was sent 
to the city of Pittsburgh, with its smoke and 
dust, right in the midst of the time when the 
Asiatic tholera was prevailing there. My friends 
were alarmed at my going there; but I went. 
My health was preserved by careful attention 
to food and exercise and by keeping regular 
hours. “My voice gradually strengthened, and, 
thouch never musical, I acquired the power to 
address the largest audiences. My conviction 
to-day is that if I had not continued to preach 
I'should, in all probability, have fallen an early 
‘victim to bronchial or pulmonary disease. 
Often, when called to face danger, that passage 
has seemed to ring in my ears: ‘He that will 
save his life shall lose it; and he that will lose 
his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 
(Applause. ] : 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S PRELIMINARY 
ADDRESS ON MR. LINCOLN. 


Wuew the hour had arrived for the delivery 
of Thursday’s lecture, Bishop Simpson arose 
and addressed the audience as follows : 

Young gentlemen, I am in the condition of 
the minister of whom the old lady said that 
thirdly had’ flown out of the window. ([Laugh- 
ter.] I had my manuscript at a friend’s house, 
where! I:stopped. I took it up, as I thought, 
and put it in my pocket; but whether I left 
part of it there or whether I dropped it on the 
road I do not knew. I only know that the half 
of itis gone. {Laughter.] One of your profes- 
sors has very kindly volunteered to go and find 
it, if he can ;:and Iam obliged to ask your in- 
dulgence in the matter. Had the latte; part of 
the lecture gone; instead of the first part, I could 
have proceeded ; but it is difficult to build a 








house: without a foundation. fLaughter.] I 


ought to say to'you that Iam not in the habit 
of reading at all, and I pay very little attention 
to manuscripts, in consequence. Not using 
manuscripts, I suppose Iam a little more care- 
less than persons who use them. The fact that 
I prepared the manuscript, and did not other- 
wise attempt to fasten it very fully in my mind, 
designing to read it, renders me unabletospeak 
it as I would wish to speak it this afternoon, 
especially as you have reporters to’convey the 
remarks I make to all parts of the country. 
Professor Day then arose and said : bi 
Bishop Simpson, it is known to this commu- 
nity and generally that you are better acquaint- 
ed with the late President Lincoln than almost 


any Other man; and I know it would ‘be 'exceed- 
Angly agreeable—if it would be so entirely to 


you—if you would give us some of your recol- 


.lections ‘or tupevtatons in regard to him. 


(Great applause.] 

' The: Bishop hesitated a moment, and then 
said! 16 
Itis difficult, young gentlemen, on amoment’s 
notice, to talk as I would wish to talk about 


-such a character as Mr. Lincoln, He is one of 


those men that. tower as a pillar of strength 
in our nation. I think he showed his greatness 
in a very remarkable manner in the selection of 


‘the men who composed his. Cabinet.. Other 
» presidents have taken their eabinets generally 


from their intimate friends or from those on 
they had relied during the can- 
vass. In one sense this was the case with Mr. 
Lincoln ; but his Cabinet was mainly selected 
from the:men who had-been his rivals, who had 
looked for the nomination and expected it, be- 
fore his. name became so prominent. Chief- 
Justice Chase was placed overthe Treasury; Sec- 
retary Seward was put in charge of the State 
Department; General Cameron was the first 
Seeretary of: War -under: his administration ; 
Mr; ‘Bates, of St:.Louis, who had also been 
counted fer the nomination, was made one of 
his ‘secretaries. -And»so: he gathered around 
him>the men who had been his‘rivals, and who 
very naturally would look with some degree of 


. criticism, to say: the least, on his movements. 


And. yet: he towered above them all. He was 


b the center and the master-spirit in directing the 
, affairs: ofthe administration ; and these men 


were simply his helpers. 

Mr. Lincoln’s mind, as I-fancy, was not of 
that broad character: that:would take in all the 
matters which might be connected with a sub- 
ject-very readily::.\His mind was rather legal in 
its'aspect. He followed out a few trains of 
thought, but! followed them out with great ac- 
curacy. His judgment’ was very seldom wrong 
onthe materials whieh were furnished him; 
but he thought rather of matters in consecutive 
order than grasped them in their fullness of 
breatth or their associated capacity. 

His great trait was’ honesty of purpose. I 
suppose a more honest. man+using that phrase 
not in’ the «commercial sense merely, but in its 
widér significance—has seldom lived: He ex- 
pressed ‘his’ own » feelings in that utterance, 
‘¢ With friendship forall, with enmity to none.” 
He>had'no malice, no’ hatred evinced in his 
composition. Imever heard him in the hours 
of ‘conversation speak* against any man—his 
rivals orhis:enemies. :-He seemed to live above 

thetrividlopposition that was around him and 
to ‘be filled with great views and far-reaching 
thoughts. The only thing I ever heard him 
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say which. was a little seyere.on an opponent 
was not ‘yery long. after the nomination of 
McClellan, in the second canvass. I had visited 
Washington in company with Bishop Ames, and 
called at the* White House’ merely to pay 
my respects to President. Lincoln. We went at 
the hour when the presidential audiences were 
about to close; and he reeeived the masses of 
the people. When the masses went in, we went 
in with them, and took seats at one side of the 
room, to.see his manner of proceeding with the 
various cases that sought his attention. Ladies 
came asking for relief of their.sons from the 
army; parents came to supplicate pardon for 
the son who had been convicted. Various were 
the applications made; some of them important 
and some of them comparatively trivial. After 
the audience had thinned out, by the cases being 
answered in great measure, he noticed Bishop 
Ames and myself, and bowed very kindly. 
Bishop Ames arose, and went forward and said: 
‘Mr. President, I have been looking around the 
room to see if I could find a Bible; but I do not 
see any. Perhaps you do not keep any here.”’ 
He said this {n a laughing way. ‘‘Now,” said 
the President, ‘‘you want togo away and tell that. 
I don’t keep a Bible ; but I-was reading one this 
morning.” ‘Well, ” said the Bishop, ‘‘I merely 
wanted to turn to a place where Moses was re- 
minded that. the burden of the people was too 
much for him, and that he should seek out wise 
men to help him.” “Oh! yes,” said he. “I 
know. That was Moses’s father-in-law gave 
him that, advice... By, the .way,’’ said he, “I 
don’t think I resemble Moses so much in any- 
thing else as in one particular I was thinking of 
this morning. . Moses worked very hard for the 
children of Israel ;.but when he went. up into 
the mountain and was out of sight, what do you 
think the people did? Why, before he got 
down again they-set up a calf, to worship !”’ 
The nomination of McClellan had just been 
made a few days before. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] That was the only remark of a severe 
character I ever heard him make, and it was 
made so playfully that ft seemed to have no 
edge. 

He had an immense store of knowledge, and 
especially of incident. See him when you 
would and in what cireumstanees you would, he 
was alwaysready with some.explanatory allusion 
or some, anecdote that.seemed. to. relieve the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. The very 
last time I had. .an. interview. with him was the 
Monday forenoon after his second’ inaugura- 
tion, alittle over a.month before his death. I 


went into his room in the morning, with a mem- * 


ber of Congress, simply to pay my respects and 
to say farewell. He had been to service where 
I attended. A gentleman from Wisconsin.came 
in with a senator to ask for an appointment as 
consul in Europe at ‘some prominent point. 
“But,” said. Mr. Lincoln,, ‘‘L.:don’t. know. of 
any vacancy. I would like to serve you and 
your friend, very much ; but you know office- 
holders never resign and seldom die, and I 
don’t know when‘I shall have a vacancy.’? The 
gentleman’s countenance fell and he seemed to 
look rather sad. Mr. Lincoln seemed to pity 
him. “But,” said he, “after awhile may be some 
one will die, or possibly some one will resign. 
But I cannot make any changes. Ihave no time 
or strength for it. When.I came into the office, I 
was 80 occupied for several months that I could 
hardly get time to eat or sleep, for the applications 
that weremade, And now, said he, ‘to at- 
tempt to make a change—I could not do it in 
the midst of this war,’ Besides, if I did remove 
any one, why, the very. nextday his aunt, his 
uncle, and his grandmother. would be here to 
know whyIhad removed him and disgraced 
him. Now when I came into the office it was 
not so. The Democrats had been in possession 
of the offices, and they expected all to go 
They were just ready to, pack up, .andI had 
nothing to do but to make appointments; and 
that was more that: E:could well stand. - Yes,’ 
said he, ‘“‘they were like a. friend of mine out 
in Illinois, who moved so. often that the very 
chickens got to know it... [Laughter.] And 
whenever he drove up in his .two-horse wagon, 
with a white cover on top of it, the chickens 
all ran-and lay down and crossed their legs. 
[Laughter.] It was just so with the men who 
went out of office; but I cannot make any 
changes now.”” Well, it seemed to relievethe sor- 
row of the aspirant, and he fete seemingly * with 
very pleasant feelings toward Mr. Lincoln, as if 
he were satisfied he would do the very best he 
could. 

While Mr. Lincoln was fond of incident, there 
was a deep vein of seriousness running all 
through his naturé=sériousness amounting: to 





rom 


ose seasons of very deep depression ; he felt 

é burden of the country upon him. He tried 
to keep a bright countenance and a hopeful 
appearance before the public; but at the 
same time he was fréquently depressed in 
heart, 

When good news came, he was elated. I hap- 
pened to. visit’ Washington once, the day that 
news came from Chattanooga of the triumph of 
the Army of the Tennessee. I had passed 
through the grounds of the White House, and 
saw him standing on the steps of the Treasury 
Department, looking toward the White House. 
When he saw me coming, he threw up his 
hand, and said: ‘‘We have grand news! We 
have had a glorious victory, and the armies 
fought above the clouds! Mr. Stanton will 
show you the dispatch.’”? I went up and joined 
in the rejoicing of all around over the news of 
that wonderful victory, where the corps of 
Hooker traveled up the side of Lookout Moun- 
tain, where the mists had settled on the moun- 
tain-side in the form of a cloud, and the men 
on the plain did not- know what would be the 
fate of the army trying to :climb: the mouniain- 
sides, until above the mists they saw the Stars 
and.Stripes, and then.there was one universal 
shout of triumph, which gave the men vigor 
and power to prosecute the war on the field 
below. 

Another element in Mr. Lincoln’s character 
was that of great caution. He surveyed the 
ground very thoroughly before he moved, In 
the beginning of the war he was not, willing to 
emancipate the slaves. I once had an inter- 
view with him in the presence of some Ken- 
tuckians. The subject turned on the. probable 
results of the war. I took the liberty of express- 
ing the opinion that I didnot think the war could 
result favorably until arms were put in the 
hands of colored men. He spoke in the very - 
strongest terms against it ; said it would pro- 
duce a complete uprising all through Ken- 
tucky and Maryland, and we could not afford 
to do it; that we must prevent the war being 
carried into the Northern States. It led to 


joined, who, of course, agreed with him ; but I 
expressed the views that I then felt and which 
I entertained'from the commencement of the 
struggle.: He was:the friend of liberty always. 
He said he would save the Union with slavery, 
if he could; without slavery, if hemust. But he 
was determined first to let the people feel that 
the country could not be saved but in that way. 
So, after he had surveyed the ground; after he 
found that our arms were not making the 
progress anticipated; after he found that 
the colored people were employed in the 
South to dig intrenchments and ditches and to 
do any work which would sustain and support 
the Confederate army, then he was prepared to 
issue the Proclamation of Emancipation. But 
he did it carefully: gave three months’ notice; 
issued his anticipatory proclamation ; and gave 
the South time to lay down their arms and be- 
come. citizens again, or, as the penalty, he 
would issue this proclamation, which he did, 
and thus the slaves were set free. 

The honesty of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning gave him a peculiar frankness of .expres- 
sion. He left you at no loss to know what he 
meant. If he could not do what you desired, he 
said so; if he could, it seemed to give him grati- 
fication to be able to confer a favor ; but he was 
honest, frank, and outspoken. You knew what 
he meant, and yet, when he desired to conceal 
his. purposes, as he was obliged to do, asa rule, 
he well knew how to do it. I was informed one 
day ‘that a committee from New York, com- 
posed of leading citizens, went to see him 
in reference to the conduct of the war. After 
they had transacted their general business, and 
the committee was making their way to the 
door—he was standing in the other part of the 
room—one of the gentlemen, who presumed on 
his acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln to ask par- 
ticularly ‘searching questions, stepped up to 
him, and’ in the lowest tone of voice said: 
“Mr. President, I would like to know where 
Burnside’s fleet is going.” Burnside had just 
sailed with a fleet, but the destination was un- 
known. ‘ Well,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, in a low 
tone of voice, ‘would you very much like to 
know?’ ‘“ Yes,’”? he said he would. ‘‘ Well, 
now,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘if I-would tell you; 
perhaps you would tell some oneelse.” ‘‘No,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I would not.” “Then Mr. Lincoln, 
putting up:his hand to his face, and, as if. to 
Fate said_ loud enough for all to hear, 

He's gone to'sea!” fLaughte®) 

ae this point Prof. Ppss appeared with the 


sadness. I have known him até different: times ~ ba pieiaa nature and preyed 28 he handed 
e: 


during the war, in the. midst of .dark scenes, . 
when he looked as though he,.could |Scarcely. 
bear anything more; but when .co) 
in he would have some pleasantre’ 

He said to a friend that unless,he did so he be- 


lieved he would die. Secretary Stanton toldme | 


one day that after some of the reverses in the 
prigg oe of the Sokzect Mr. Lincoln eame into 
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audience seem so happy, 
“that I do not know as 1 ought to give’ you this 


paper, sir.” [Great applause:]’ The Bishop, 
Rowever, commenced his lecture. 
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Stanton tried toencourage him. But he had 


some discussion, in which the Kentuckians 
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Litevature. 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers. for all. volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE LESSER CATHOLICS.* 


Iv is very difficult for the reader who has 
not been brought up in the bosom of the 
Episcopal Church to bring himself to appre- 
ciate the frame of miiid that is capable of 
being led by the reasoning of Dr. Ewer. He 
somewhat ostentatiously requests his audi- 
ence at the beginning utterly to disengage 
themselves from all impressions touching 
God, the future life, revelation, Christ, or 
salvation, in order to accompany him in a 
train of reasoning based upon the postulates 
(1) That there is a God, (2) That that God is 
a perfect God of love, (8) That we each of 
us exist, and (4) That our senses give us tol- 
erably accurate intelligence of that by which 
we are surrounded. History and revelation 
are here thrown aside, in order that the 
groundwork of religion may be deduced 
from these premises; and the subsequent 
controversial portions of the book are with- 
out support in case of the failure of this ar- 
gument to carry conviction. It need hardly 
be said that to the merely receptive mind 
the argument is without force. However 
ingeniously pursued, it is impossible to carry 
the conclusions of natural religion further 
than to show the necessity of a revelation. 
The argument is supposed to justify the 
following conclusions: That God cannot 
have left man without means to solve the 
problem of existence; that the means of help 
are not’ placed within ourselves; that’ God 
has not delegated to- another the work of 
assistance; that he has, therefore, helped us 
himself; that, having’ come to help 
us, that help could not have been 
merely temporary; that, therefore, he 
must remain corporeally present with us. 
Protestantism having been demonstrated a 
failure (in a series of discourses on Murray 
Hill, in 1868), ‘‘we cannot «opt the posi- 
tion that he departed bodily, without being 
driven by logic to deny our axiom that God 
is an all-powerful and loving. God; without 
being driven to the position that he is a God 
who'strove to do what he could not, a God 
devising a plan that failed, a God wishing 
to help us, but powerless; and we are driven 
helplessly to the other alternative, that, hav- 
ing come in a speaking body of human 
matter, he remains in a speaking body, an 
organic form of human matter.” This 
body is,: of course, the Catholic Church. 
Does the Doctor forget that only a small 
minority of the human race have during 
the six thousand years of history heard 
of the God of revelation? 

As a persuasive writing, parallel in aim 








with the views of the reader and re-enforced | 


from the text of an. accepted revelation, 
there is much in these discourses to admire; 
and whole sections might be made accept- 
able to any Christian reader by the erasure 
here and there of a word not essential to 
the train of thought, and the substitution of 
ordinary text for capital Cs. For the Church 
catholic is, indeed, endowed with most of 
the privileges and functions which he arro- 
gates to the Catholic Church. But, with all 
the parade of fairness, there is a blindness 
in the whole discourse which, in a writer of 
so great power as Dr. Ewer, it is difficult not 
to believe disingenuous. With him the 
Church catholic is his own sect and such 
other sects as are admitted to its communion 
and fellowship. Is it possible that, in his 
denunciation of schism and sects, he is un- 
aware how assailable he is with his own 
weapons? Witness his language (p. 66): 


‘*What then has the Catholic Church, as 
a unit, ken? What is the infallible 
truth ? «It is the: Creed which I have given 
you [the Nicene This is the antagonist of 
Protestantism, since life is always the an- 
tagonist of death, But, besides the formal 
statements of the Creed, there are other 
things which we know to be true also; not 
because the whole Church [Catholic] has 
forntulated them in ral council, but be- 
cause the Church’s voice has 


always everywhere declared them, and 
would have thrown them into formule had 
it been ‘nn , the sacerdotal and 


décramental the. apostolic succes- 
son, prletiy sbeoluton, the real objective 
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presence of Christ in the Eucharist, bap- 
tismal. regeneration, prayers for the dead. 
and lights, incensc, vestments, adoration, 
and song as the five essentials of Christian 
worship. Of these all every part of the 
Catholic Church have held no doubt, but 
have continuously and consentingly asserted 
them in ritual and official documents.” 


Besides this arrogation of all the rigifts 
and inheritances of the Church, a bittcr hos- 
tility to those who deny these exclusive 
claims is apparent wherever throughout the 
book they are referred to. This, however, 
was to be expected, and we would judge the 
book upon the worth of its thought, rather 
than its mode of warfare. Occasionally, 
where argument and misrepresentation seem 
too feeble, the learned Doctor attempts to 
overpower the reader with nonsense. We 
must be permitted to give a single extract. 


“Protestantism, which is the disintegrating, 
destructive, disor ganizing, wd scattering 
element in Christianity, does not and cannot 
hold the Creed, or proclaim it to the nations. 
Do you ask why? Two reasons. Followin 
its death-giving instincts, it rends that Crec 
apart, disintegrating it article from article, 
and then cheats the world by declaring of 
each and every separate article ‘I believe 
it.” But the Creed, like all Catholicity’s 
vars. is organic and a unit; it is built up, 

a thing of life like a flower; article grows 
out of previous article and opens out into 
the following; so that its articles cannot 
thus be sundered from each other or rear- 
ranged, any more than a flower can be torn 
apart, petal ‘from petal, and sepal from 
stamen, and pistil from ovary, and remain a 
flower. For this holy and unalterable Creed 
of Catholicity expresses something as a 
whole, over and above the sense of its separate 
articles, which is the very thing, the very 
Gospel, the very plan of salvation Pro- 
testantism will not admit, hates, and with 
murderous instinct would slay.” 


It appears to us that nothing can be mora 
damaging to the promotion of the views of 
Dr. Ewer and his confréres than the publi- 
cation of these conferences. In the lecture- 
room, before audiences prepared to follow 
the speaker without too narrowly calling in 
question the processes by which he arrives 
at conclusions not wholly distasteful to the 
listener, they have served and might again 
serve the interests of the Anglican commu- 
nion. But in the published book the Church 
catholic is invited to pass judgment upon 
the claims of those who as the Mystical 
Body of God cry out “I am, and there is 
none other”; and what do we find? A dis- 
course embellished by all the arts of the 
finest rhetoric, in which the defender of the 
faith, laying aside the only Book which has 
any claim to be considered the Word of 
‘God, attempts to rear a structure of re- 
‘ligion by a process of @ priori reasoning, 
which the questionings of a child might 
silence, which says ‘‘cannot” and ‘‘ must” 
With regard to the Providence of God, as if 
there were not problems in his moral gov- 
ernment that baffle the deepest and most 
reverent thinkers, and which is forced to 
misrepresent the teachings of those who 
differ, in order to furnish an excuse for its 
own existence. 





.. The collectors and manufacturers of an. 
ecdotes father one on Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, who, on noticing in the library of a 
friend a volume entitled ‘“‘Beauties of Shakes- 
peare,”? asked where the other eight volumes 
wére. We are reminded of this anecdote by a 
volume of verse, of which Mr. Harvey Rice is 
the writer and which he modestly calls Select 
Poems. 

“We sit, with sad civility we read,” 


as Pope saysin one of his satires; andas we 
read we wonder what they could possibly have 
been selected from. If these are your selections, 
Mr.. Rice, we say, what can your collected 
works be? Are there, indeed, degrees in medi- 
ocrity, and have you (or anybody) poorer 
poems than the sixty-four you have given us 
here? It is possible; but not credible. Mr. 
Rice seems to have hunted about for poetic 
themes, and has found little that is not com- 
mon-place. One of his Versicles, “Give us 
Light,” ends as follows: 
“ When Truth her glorious banner waves 
From high celestial walls, 
Strong men will rise e’en from their graves 
To catch the light that falls. 
Light, more light !” 


As we have not seen the resurrection in ques- 
tion, we conclude that the banner of Truth is 
not yet. unfurled. Mr, Rice sings the attrac 
tions of a coquette in “‘ Who is She?” 


“ You may meet her whenever you please; 
At the rout, she’s the gem of the squeeze [" 


He meditates, as most poetasters are fond of 
doing, on the mutabilities of mankind in “The 
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Stream of Time,” and comes to a melancholy 
conclusion: 
“ And we, in turn, shall leave 
Sad wrecks behind— 
The wonders we achieve, 
All, save immortal mind.” 
In view of the wonders that Mr. Rice has 
achigved, the less that he has to say about 
“immortal mind” the better. He waxeth 
patriotic in ‘‘ Warren’s Appeal”: 
“ Comrades ! they come, 
The invaders, flerce and strong! 
Hear ye the trump and drum? 
They come to do us wrong !”" 
Shall we to tyrant power succumb?” 
We don’t wonder that Warren fell after the 
tremendous truism which we have italicized, 
and which reminds us of the exclamation of the 
raw recruit the first time he was in actual war- 
fare: “By thunder! they’re firing bullets!” 
Mr. Rice has a celestial visitant, who tints his 
dreams with a hue 
“Of a smile dertved from the sky ” ; 
and he has an imaginative vision of the ‘“‘ Queen 
of the Night,” which is certainly new in 
poetry : 
“ Pale wanderer in the azure field 
That blossometh with stars, 
Guarding thy heart with silver shteld, 
Yet hurling silver bars.” 
Mercy on us! The Dollar of the Daddies was 
nothing to this argentiferous image. Some- 
times he becomes philosophic, as in ‘* The Inner 
Life’: 
“ "Tis only love, complete, 
That will endure, 
When earth-life, frail and fleet, 
And hopes, not sure, 
Depart, pure Love, I weet. 
“The sentiment that’s shrined 
Deep in the heart ; 
The wealth of soul and mind; 
That better part 
Of man, not yet defined.” 
We are familiar with ‘I wis,’ “I wot,” and 
“T ween’; but “ I weet”’ is new to us. We 
suppose it is a poetic euphuism for “I wit,’’ 
though we fail to see its applicability in the 
Inner life of Mr. Rice, which avoids even the 
appearance of wit. He is a standing contradic- 
tion to the line 
“ For gentle dullness ever loves a joke.” 
How grief can be belittled by common-place- 
we see in a poem entitled ‘“‘In Memoriam,” in 
which he mourns a lady who was beloved : 
“ And one there was, a man of heart, 
Of finest feelings, kind, yet brave, 
To whom her jeweled hand she gave.” 
He treats us to a description of “ Ancestral 
Portraits,’ and incidentally disserts on the Pil- 
grims: 
“ They trained their children with the rod, 
And witch and wizard hung; 
Yet, if they erred, ‘tis nothing odd— 
All err, both old and yo 
Among these portraits was one of Mr. Rice’s 
“dear grandam,’’ whose beauty had evidently 
suffered an eclipse. 
“ When very old, her length of nose 
Hung sword-like o’er her chin.” 
The nose of Slawkenbergius was nothing to 
this. We had marked other passages for selec- 
tion; but on second thoughts we forbear, for 
we should only prove, what we have proved 
already, that Mr. Rice is—well, a dul] versifier. 
We have given his best, or, as he elegantly 
phrases it, “‘the gem of the squeeze,” and 
more is unnecessary. Vale, Mr. Rice. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


..-. The Princeton Review must be a little of a 
puzzle to those who remember its traditions. 
It is evidently no longer Presbyterian distinct- 
ively ; but hitherto it has maintained a charac- 
ter distinctly Christian, and with such a tend- 
ency toward Christian philosophy, as against 
atheistic theories, as suggested the intelligent 
influence of Pres. M’Cosh. The Review, how- 
ever, is now edited solely by Mr. Libby, an en- 
terprising young graduate of the College, and 
no one at Princeton is at all responsible for its 
management. The January number has some 
able articles, of which one of the most import- 
ant is that of Prof. F. A. Walker, on “ The 
Monetary Conferences of 1867 and 1878,” of 
which we may say more at another time. It is 
the strongest bimetallic argument we have 
seen. Another strong article, in somewhat the 
same line, is by Prof. Thorold Rogers, of the Ox- 
ford University, on “The Causes of Commer- 
cial Depression.” He also speaks forcibly 


of the rise in the commercial value 
of gold. Lawyers will value Chief-—Justice 
Cooley’s article on “The Surrender of 


Fugitives from Justice”; of mere religious 
interest is a paper on “The Conscience 
as a Witness for Christ,” which gives credit 
for conscience far beyond what it is capable of 
affirming; a very thoughtful discussion, by 
Prof. B. F. Cocker, of ‘Moral Government,” 
which far overruns its title and is of especial 
importance as showing how mind can influence 
matter without affecting the sum of its kinetic 
and potential energy; an admirable critical 
article on “‘ The Day at Caesarea Philippi,” by 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss, of Berlin, in which the 
Messianic claims of Christ as reported in John’s 
Gospel, as made in his early ministry, are con- 


abuse of the more materialistic science, by Dr. 
Stuart Robinson, under the title of “‘The Pulpit 
and Skeptical Culture’; and an able anti- 
Kantian discussion, by J. 'n Sterling, of Edin- 
burgh, of “The Philosophy of Causality.” 
There remains one article which we are surprised 
to see ina Review which bears as a motto “By 
Whom, all things; for Whom, all things.” It 
is Dr. John W. Draper, on the “ Political Ef- 
fect of the Decline of Faith in Continental Eu- 
rope.’ Itis what might be expected from Dr. 
Draper, neat and polished as a wasp’s sting, and 
as full of poison. It assumes Roman Catholic 
superstitions asthe legitimate development of 
the fables of primitive Christianity, and de- 
clares that the rise of sects in Protestantism 
was due to Luther’s failure to perfect his work 
of clearing away these superstitions. The 
point of the argument is that, asthe monothe- 
istic reformation of early Christianity was ac- 
companied by great evils from the loss of faith 
in previous rel igions; and as the Reformation 
of Luther also had its social evils result- 
ing; so also the current loss of faith in 
religion shows itself in Nihilism, Socialism, 
ete. ; but that in time, as the popular thought 
adapts itself to the new Reformation, these evils 
will pass away. All this is not stated ; but it is 
suggested. Such an article is a perfectly prop- 
er one to printin a Review which, like The 

or The North American, seeks 
with disdainful indifference to furnish an 
arena for any knight that can fight, no matter 
under what favor; but no journal which has a 
Christian aim can properly give room to an ar- 
gument whose core may be found in such a 
sentence as this : 

“No longer captains buy of Lapland 
witches fareesbie” winds. No longer ap our 
churches resound with prayers against the 
baleful influences of comets, though there still 
linger in some of our noble old rituals forms of 
supplication for a teat w er and rain—useless, 
but not unpleasing thet wr ean of the ey 

....The International Review makes the im- 
portant announcement that hereafter it will be 
issued monthly, under competent editorial man- 
agement. Inthe January number there is one 
poem by that poet of epithet and adjective, 
Edgar Fawcett. It begins 

“T dreamed near dawn a lofty and lovely dream, 

‘Whose vaporous grandeurs,” 
and it concludes with 

——“ the dumb, cold lips of dawn, 

Pale languors of inscrutable unconcern.” 

The Hon. Geo. B. Julian enthusiastically proves’ 
‘“SBuffrage a Birthright,” as the fathers of our 
country believed it to be, and expresses the 
popular antagonism to educational or property 
conditions. Among the causes of political cor 
ruption, he sharply arraigns the Church, and 
with too much justice. Two articles are 
devoted to French contemporary politics and 
literature—one by Alfred Talandier, and the 
other by E. de Pressensé. Karl Blind begins a 
series of personal “‘ Recellections of Mazzini,’’ 
which have to do with his political opinions 
and aims, especially about France and Russia. 
Mr. F. H. Morse has an admirable article on 
“The American Export Trade,’’ which is very 
hopeful, and which points out the directions in 
which our foreign trade can be increased, either 
by seeking out new markets or by cheapening 
interstate freights on our railways. ‘‘A Me- 
chanic,’’ whom we imagine to be Mr. Wilder, has 
an able criticism of Mr. Tyndall, which exposes 
some of his weak points. The book reviews are 
intelligent. 


.---Prof. D. J. Hill, of the University of 
Lewisburg, Pa., wrote some time since a work 
entitled ‘“‘The Science of Rhetoric,’”’ which at- 
tracted much attention and commendation. 
We have before us another text-book from his 
pen, entitled The Hlements of Rhetoric and Com- 
position (Sheldon & Co.), a work designed for 
less advanced students than those for which the 
former was prepared. It follows the general 
plan on which nearly all our rhetorical text- 
books are composed. In its table of contents 
we have the old familiar headings ; but it claims 
to present some amendments and additions to 
the old system. It contains much that is of 
practical value, but, like the older text-books, 
much that is unphilosophical and useless. 


....Dr. James Culross is one of the pleasant- 
est of English writers. His John, whom Jesus 
Loved (Robert Carter & Bros.) is a book of great 
interest. Its chapters treat of the beloved dis- 
ciple as a man, the companion of Jesus, the 
apostle, the seer, the evangelist, the father 
among the “‘little children,” and the theolo- 
gian ; tracing also his influence through the 
different centuries. The work is fresh in 
thought, the figure and character of John being 
placed before us in new light. It is prae:ical 
in its bearings and its pages incite to devotional 
meditation. 


.... The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
Rev. Charles C. Adams, 8. T. D., rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, N. Y., (New York, Charles F. 
Roper), is a volume which has a character of 
its own, although there are 80 many Works of 
the same general scope. The familiar incidents 





firmed from the other Gospels; an arrogant 





be told again with interest. The book fs at- 
tractive in typography and is altogether a 
pleasant volume. 

... The Trip to England, by William Winter 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard), is a neat little vol- 
ume containing a dozen letters originally pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune, There is a 
world of interest clustering around English 
scenes, whether in city or country, and the 
familiar localities are here redescribed so 
charmingly that the little book is worthy of a 
very wide reading. 

.+-»W. &R. Chambers, of Edinburgh, publish 
a book of Stories of Remarkable Persons, by W. 
Chambers, LL.D. Among the striking charac- 
ters treated of are the Astors, Horace Greeley, 
A. T. Stewart, and the Jubilee Singers. 


....d. T. Derry’s Guide to Georgia (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) is a copious'y-illustrated pam- 
phiet, giving valuable information to persons 
contemplating settlement or investment in tLe 
“ Empire State of the South.” 
RR 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. B. R. Curtis, author of “‘ Dottings Round 
the Circle,” has for some time been engaged 
in editing a volume which will be published in 
a few weeks by Little, Brown & Co. It will 
contain a memoir of Judge Benj. R. Curtis, 
father of the editor, written by the Judge’s 
brother, Hon. George Ticknor Curtis, now of 
New York; also aselection from the judicial 
and miscellaneous writings of Judge Curtis, 
who fs distinctly remembered by the legal pro- 
fession as one of the ablest and soundest jurists 
this country has produced. 

The Bodleian Library has just acquired a con- 
temporary manuscript of Hooker’s fifth book of 
the “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ with marginal notes 
and references to a printed edition (perhaps the 
quarto edition, which is not in the Bodleian 
Library). This is at present the only known 
manuscript of Hooker’s book. It has on the 
first page the signature of Jo. (John Whitgift), 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The American Tract Society will issue in the 
early spring ‘‘ A Thorny Path,” by Hesba Stret- 
ton, having made special arrangements with 
the authoress for the same. It will also be 
issued as @ serial by the I[UVustrated Christian 
Weekly at once. 


Mr. Walter B. Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., who is preparing a biography of “ Uncle 
John Vassar,” will be pleased to receive such in- 
cidents of interest in the life of the latter which 
his many friends have doubtless treasured tp. 


“The History of the Israelites and Judeans,” 
by N. E. DeGroot, will be published shortly in 
this city by the author, who has applied the 
recent discoveries in the East to elucidate sev- 
eral disputed points in ancient history and 
chronology. 

The January number of the London Quarterly 
Review will contain an article on ‘‘ The Immedi- 
ate Future of the United States.” by Mr. W. H. 
8. Aubrey, author of the ‘“ National and Do- 
mestic History of England.” 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce the issue 
of a new edition of their ‘‘Hymn and Tune 
Book,” for prayer-meetings and small churches, 
which shall be the cheapest hymn and tune 
book in the country. 


Prof. Geikie’s lectures on “Field Geology,” 
which he has developed into a practical manual 
for the use of geologists, will be published by 
Macmillan & Co. during the month. 


Dr. Samuel Smiles is engaged on a series of 
papers concerning Rapin, whose “‘ History of 
England”’ was the standard authority in a past 
generation. 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER IS NOW READY, 


and is pronounced “The best of 
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LIPPINGOTT’S 


the Magazines for this Month.” 
1879. 


MAGAZINE, 


an Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, Art, and Travel, 





With the JaNvary number commenced the twenty-third volume and twelfth year of LIP- 
PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. The conductors take pleasure in stating that during the coming 
year they will spare no efforts to supply their patrons with a fund of 


The Best and Most Attractive Reading, 


aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, for every diversity of taste—to be of no class, 
of no party ; but belonging to all and profitable to all. 


The contents of the Magazine will embrace attractive 


SERIAL NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, HISTORY, 


AND BIGGRAPHY, ESSAYS ON POPULAR QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
PAPERS OF WIT AND HUMOR, ARTICLES ON POPULAR 
SCIENCE, POEMS, REVIEWS, Etc. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, always an impertant department of this journal, will be 


earefully sustained. 





The PICTORIAL EMBELLISHMENT of the Magazine will be a matter of careful at 
tention, with the object of rendering it an especially attractive feature. 


Among the contributions that will appear in the new volume are the following : 
A Series of Illustrated Papers on FRENCH TOWNS, by Epwarp Kine, L. Leseuns, and 


others. 


Life.” 


A Series of Articles on GERMAN POLITICAL LIFE, by the author of “German Home 


A Series of Illustrated Sketches of RAMBLES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA, by Dr. Feix L. Oswa.p. 
A Series of Society Stories, under the title of ** WOMEN’S HUSBANDS,” by an anony- 


mous writer. 





A Series of Sketches of VILLAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH, by Miss Anne Porver. 

Illustrated Articles descriptive of Life and Adventures in the Caucasus, by GizoRGE 
KENNAN, author of “ Tent Life in Siberia”; Wild Boars and Boar Hunting, by Dr. G. A. 
STOCKWELL; Capri, by Dwicut Benton; English Scenery, by Henry James, Jr., etc., 
etc. Contributions from the author of ‘‘The Honorable Miss Ferrard,” Mrs. R. H. Davis, 
OLIVE LOGAN, JENNIE WOODVILLE, SHERWOOD BonneER (author of “ Like unto Like’), Mary 
Dean (author of “ The Boy on a Hill Farm”), etc., ete. 
Part I, in octavo book form, of the charming serial novel 


“THROUGH WINDING WAYS,” 


containing that portion of the story appearing previous to the issue of the January number, will 
be presented free to all New Subscribeys for 1879. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO CLUB-GETTERS. 


To any person sending us a club of FIVE New Subscribers to Lippincott’s Magazine 
for one year, at $4.00 each, will be presented a copy of 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. [lustrated and Unabridged. Library 
Sheep. $10.00. 
For a club of SIX New Subscribers, at $4.00 each, will be presented a full set of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Complete in 12 vols. MDlustrated. Crown 8vo. Extra 
Cloth, $12.00. 
For a club of TEN New Subscribers, at $4.00 each, will be presented 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA. Popular Revised Edition. With 4,000 Engravings 
and 40 Maps. 10 vols. 8vo. Extra Cloth. $25.00. 


t=" For sale by all Book and Newedealers. Terms: Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single 
Number, 35 cents. 


fay Specimen NumsBer mailed, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 20 cents, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 


The Speaking Telephone, 

Electric Light, and other recent Electrical inventions. 
By Georce S. Prescott. New edition with 200 
additional pages, including illustrated descriptions 
of all of Edison's inventions. 8vo, 616 pages. 214 
Illustrations. Cloth, price, $4. 


IL. 


Healtth Primers: 


ASeries of Hand-books on Personal and Public Hy 
giene, edited by eminent medical and scientific 
men of London. Now ready: 


4 
EXERCISE AND TRAINING. 
By C. H. Roure, M. D. 
2. 
ALCOHOL: Its Use and Abuse 
By W. S. GREENFIELD, M. D. 


To be followed speedily by “Premature Death : Its 
Promotion or Prevention"; “The House and its Sur- 
roundings”; ‘Baths and Bathing”; “The Heart and 
its Functions,” etc., etc. 

In square 16mo volumes, cloth, price 40 cents each. 


TIL 
Tales from the German of 
Paul HMeyse. 
Forming Number 15 of Appleton’s “ Collection of For- 


eign Authors.” Paper cover, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


The publication of this volume and the recent trans- 
lation of “In Paradise,” his latest novel, open to 
English readers both classes of works by which Paul 
Heyse has won his position in contemporary German 
literature. His stories are noted for their grace and 
exquisite art. 

Iv. 


My Guardian, 


A Novel. By ApA CamMBRIDGE. With Mlustrations. 
12mo. Paper. Price, 60 cents. 


“ Interest te sustained. Character sketches end 
the distogae, 3m, some parts are excellent *—London 


v. 
Appleton’s Hand-Book of 
Winter Resort: 


for Tourists and Invalids, with Principal Routes of 
Travel. New Edition. Revised for Winter of 1878- 
“70. With Maps and MDlustrations. Large 123mo. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, 


postpaid, to any address im the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, |. 


649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 





BISHOP MARVIN'S WORKS, 


TO THE EA8T BY Bi OF THE waee be 
By Bishop Marvin... ..............2.06- 


ERRORS OF THE PAPACY. By Bishop 
Marvin 200 


BOOK oF SERMONS. By Bishop Marvin. lewdue 2 00 
DOCTRINAL INTEGRITY. By Bishop Marvin. 1 00 
WORK OF CHRIST. By Bishop Marvin...... 60 
fe or REV, W. G. CAPLES, Bei Bishop : 


CCbecscceesccce cesececseeeecesecs — sccceees 2 00 
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Religions Iutelligence, 


TROUBLES OF THE CHURCH OF EN- 
GLAND. 











Is it the fate of state churches to be always 
in trouble? No church is exempt from in- 
ternal agitations and controversies; but 
state churches appear to have all these, with 
others which come from the contact of the 
civil with the ecclesiastical.authorities, of 
the Church with the state. Thedividing line 
between the two is never so exactly drawn 
as to prevent conflict of jurisdiction, — There 
may be what are regarded as encroachments 
on either side of the line, and hence there 
will be protests and controversy. If the 
Church, however, chooses to accept subsi- 
dies from the state treasury or to claim 
privjleges which are not granted to other 
religious bodies in the same nation, it can- 
not expect to avoid differences and their 
consequences with the powers that be. 

The Church of England pas had its full 
share of such troubles, and evidently has 
not yet seen the end or them. It is agitated 
by differences within and by attacks from 
without, and it is not in entire unanimity in 
its views of any of these matters, The most 
disturbing question at present is that of 
Ritualism. There is perhaps not a diocese 
in either of the two provinces in which ‘it 
has not caused uneasiness or provoked at- 
tack. The bishops are almost constantly 
receiving complaints of ritualistic excesses, 
with importunities to put a stop to them. 
What answer shall they make? is a question 
that troubles many of them. It might be 
thought a plain and easy matter to decide. 
Parliament has asserted that it has power to 
put down Ritualism, which has been de- 
fined by the prime minister as ‘‘mass in 
masquerade.” But the act in which the 
government expressed its determination 
to prevent ritualistic excesses has proved 
to be of the sort through which a 
coach-and-four can be driven, and when 
an offender is brought before Lord Pen- 
zance, tried, convicted, and sentenced. it 
would seem that the power is lacking to en- 
force the sentence, It might seem superfiu- 
ous to ask whether the Church of England 
is Protestant or not; but one of its parties 
contends that it is not, and holds that the 
judgment of no court on ecclesiastical cases 
is to be respected whose decisions are framed 
“in accordance With the” opinion “‘of the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council or 
any other secular court.” What is a bishop 
to do? Set the ecclesiastical machinery in 
motion, only to see an empty grist for his 
troubles. 

The bishops have warned their dioceses 
faithfully against the tendency toward the 
Church of Rome. Says the Bishop of Chi- 
chester: 


“This diocese has been alarmed «and dis- 
quieted above others by the desertion of 
clergy, and not of clergy only, to the rank 
of our old and bitter enemy. From one 
church alone five clergymen have lately 
passed over to Rome; but not: before they 
had, to the utmost of their wer, leavened 
all they could with Romish doctrines. Such 
defections betray inward waywardness and 
unsoundness. We ask, in fear and: doubt: 
Who shall be the next to-betray us, and when 
is this treachery to stop? Now, be it ob- 
served that excessive and illegal ritual, with 
corresponding teaching, has not only failed 
to keep those members in the fold of the 
Church; but, we must fear, has rather pre- 
pared them, and they have glided easily, 
almost unconsciously, into the gulf which 
has now closed upon them. Whatever may 
have been the case in former years, converts, 
whether lay or clerical, are now chiefly drawn 
from ritualistic churches. The fact ought 
to open the eyes of all who enc oF ac- 
custom their people to a form of di serv- 
ice which the ignorant can hardly distin- 
guish from that of Rome, and who recom- 
mend the use of manuals, hymns, devotion- 
al books, in which Romish doctrines are 
scarcely veiled, and of @ ceremonial which | 
our Church for good reaséns rejected— | 
which for three centuries or more it has 
never known. No wonder there is great 
fear, mistrust, and suspicion, for is there 


not a cause?” 

The Bishop of Lichfield contents himself 
with saying, in answer to’ a complaint 
that he has requested the discontinuance, 
of certain of the practices ‘complained of, 
adding: “‘ Under circumstances 6f\ éxtreme 
difficulty, arising from the somewhat unset- 
tled condition of ecclesiastical decisigna ahd 
from the gradual growth of various customs 
and practices in the Church of England, I 
am simply taking order for the present dis- 


_of the Gospel: The Society, ata recent meet- 

















versity, only taking care. that 
ordered which is clearly contrary to the 
directions of the Book of Corimion) Prayer.” 

It has been four years since the Public 
Worship. Regulation Act became a law», 
What has been accomplished under it, The 
Spectator, which regards its objects as 
proper, sums up as follows: ‘Lord Pen- 
zance has been busy for some years in trying: 
to bring a Ritualist to book, and undoubt- 
edly his suecess in this direction has been 
remarkably small. .He has been able to put 
Mr. Tooth into prison, and, having got him 
there, he was immediately seized with a 
distracting dread lest. he might not be able 
to get him out again. With this solitary 
exception, neither Ritualism nor Ritualists 
have been in the least disturbed by the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act. The operation 
of the Court of Arches under the Act is for the 
present arrested by the judgment on appeal 
of the Court of the Queen’s Bench. And not 
only isthere a conflict of jurisdiction; but 
Lord Penzance and Chief-Justice Cockburn 
are engaged in a fierce forensic battle. In 
a recent case brought before Lord Penzance 
he announced that he should not pronounce 
judgment until an appeal from the decision 
of the Queen’s Bench. could be heard and 
decided. His position is not a pleasant one, 
it must be confessed. On the one hand, his 
decisions are defied and he is loaded with 
reproaches; on the other, he is mortified at 
haying his judgments reviewed and over- 
turned by a higher tribunal, The wrangle 
between the two judges is personal and 
bitter, such as was the quarrel between Lord 
Cairns and Baron Kelly, of the Privy Coun- 
cil,.concerning the famous Ridsdale de- 
cision. Such is the present state of affairs 
under the Public Worship Act. 

Meantime the troublesome question has 
appeared in the Society for the Propagation 


THE INDEPENDENT 
tress, according to'the/best of my judgnient | lives of — as 
and by my general episcopal powers, for _ reo ee — an “m 
f e slu 0; ep gov- 
the quieting of strife and appeasing o: q ernments have , wherein the Author and 
mien be Redeemer of the Sedat ignored. Youth are 


ing, upon the motion of Mr. Marshall, of the ae 
English Church Union, abolished the board of 
examiners, which was charged with the duty | 

of examining candidates for the missionary 
staff. The occasion of this motion was the 
questioning of a candidate as to his connec- 
tion with the Society of the Holy Cross, 
which is a very un-Protestant organization, 
The result of this action has been the 
withdrawal of the Bishops of Peterborough 
and of Gloucester and Bristol and the Arch- 
deacon of London from the Society. A 
struggle is to be made next month to rescind 
the action. In still another quarter com- 
plaint has been made of the presence and 
influence of Ritualism. Several noblemen 
and gentlemen have applied to the Bishop 
of Oxford to consider charges against Cud- 
desdon Theological College, in which rit- 
ualistic teachings have been permitted, as 
the result of which several of the students 
have at different times gone over to the 
Church of Rome. The memorialists state 
that the staff of teathéts is composed of 
members of the English Church Union, 
whose principles are not such as theological 
students ought to learn. The Bishop told 
them, in reply, that he had learned that the 
teachers had withdrawn from the English 
Church Union, and, therefore, in his judg- 
ment there was no ground for action. 

The Ritualists have never been extremely 
respectful to their bishops, nor to their arch- 
bishops either, for that matter; but those 
of them who are connected with the Order 
of Corporate Reunion, if the report be true, 
go so far as to reject the validity of the 
English succession, and have secured con- 
secration for several of the members from 
bishops of the Roman, Greek, and Armenian 
churches.. The gentlemen so consecrated 
are rebaptizing and reconfirming secretly 
the persons enrolled in the Order. _ This, if 
true, is an affront which cannot be forgiven 
by the English Ep’ jovopete. 

The qtostiond 1 still the leading 


question: Can Ritualism in the Church of 
England be put down? 


am that man’s destinies are 
Doundéd b ‘present, and without any here- 


si “dence the impatient and aggressive 


pon be in 


from Clemikt XII 
tions and eneyclicalé ; but the Ch 

‘ing is more than ever required. The ‘edtiauity’ 
contended for by the sects is contrary to Scrip- 
ture. There , are ions. between. thé” 
angels in Heaven, ana there must be distine- 
tions between men upon earth. When tyranny 

prevails, the Church shields the oppressed. 

When the tyrant is too strong, she enjoins res- 

ignation. The Pope justifies Christian mar- 

riage, and the subordination of woman to man, 

of the child to the parent, and of the servant 

to the master. Such interdependence, rightly 

observed in the state,as in the family, would 

operate on earth as it does in Heaven. The 

poverty of which Socialism is impatient is cor- 

rected by the Church, which, besides her own 

duties, enjoins almsgiving on the rich, to whom 

she thus reconciles the poor. Such is the solu- 

tion of the evils for which Socialism seeks a 

revolutionary remedy. Let, therefore, all the 

principalities and powers accept the Churech— 

the safeguard of earthly and the surety of 

heavenly things. 


fraiped to. 







....The “ Unitarian Year-Book”’ for 1879 re- 
ports 358 societies, an increase of five. Of these 
99 churches are without pastors. The Christian 
Register says not more than 25 of' the’pastorless 
churches are able to support a minister. Twen- 
ty have given no signs of life for several years 
and are probably dead.. There are 401 minis- 
ters, indicating an increase of 13. But not all 
these ministers are efficient. Says The 

“The names of those who are disabled by sick- 
ness or age are retained in the list. ot this class 
we readily recognized 51. There are also 33 
others who are regularly engaged in employ- 
ments related to théir profession, fm’ various 
departments of philanthropy, education, and 
direct spiritual service of thé cliurch or of 
humanity. The list also includes the names of 
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: twenty missionaries. 


__ [January 16, 1879. 








Bissions.. 

THE United Presbytery of Japan, formed by 
the union ‘ofthe missionaries of the Scottish 
United Presbyterian, the Dutch Reformed, and 
the American Presbyterian Missions, at a recent 
meeting, considered a proposition to send mis- 
sionaries | “s the Corean peninsula. One of the 

“that this 8 one of the few 
aria . which the Gospel has not been 
sent. This isa mistake. The Roman Catholics 
have conducted a mission in the Corean capital 
several. years. Their bishop, Ridel, and their 
priests have been frequently driven out of the 
country, with threats of death; but théy return, 
constant to their purpose to preach Christian- 
ity. How successful their labors have been 
may be judged from the reply made by the 
police to the nobles, who had charged them with 
omitting to arrest all the Christians known to 
them. If we had done’so, is the substance of 
their answer, and arrested every person profess- 
ing Christianity or called Christians, the 
streets and farms would be deserted and 
the country would be a_ wilderness. 
The same writer also errs in saying that 
Japan is the only country in a condition to send 
missionaries to Corea, because it is the only 
country that has a treaty with the Coreans. 
The Emperor of China has perhaps a stronger 
influence over the Corean Government than has 
Japan, and it was the Chinese ambassadors who 
prevailed upon the Coreans not to put Mgr. Ri- 
del and his fellow-prisoners to death. The pro- 
posal, however, to undertake a mission in 
Corea met with great favor in the Presby- 


“tery, and it was adopted almost unanimous- 


ly, and one or two natives volunteered to go as 
missionaries. It is expected that the mission 


“will soon be established. The Theological Hall, 


supported by the Presbytery, has an attendance 


, of thirteen students who have been licensed to 


preach. 

....Roman Catholic missionaries first entered 
the territory lying between the southern bound- 
ary of Athabasca and the Arctic Ocean, and the 


‘Rocky Mountains and*Hudson’s Bay, in 1847. 


Twenty years ago there were four missionaries 
in this territory. Tn 1862 it was made a vicari- 
ate-apostolic, under the name of Athabasca- 
Miékenzie; “and has mow two bishops and 
In size it is almost three 





several @ho {oF valloul ¥éasOns (sometimes to | 


| their own credit, sometimes to the credit of the 
churches) have wholly withdrawn from the 
ministry ; yet, not having made any request to 
be dropped, we suppose they are kept in the 
‘Year-Book’ from motives of delicacy. There 
is no surfeit of acceptable and effective men.” 


timés as Targe as France. Bishop Clut, 
coadjutor to the vicar-apostolic, Mgr. 
Faraud, has been visiting France and 


giving an account of the mission. He 
says. gréat results have been achieved, 
More than three-fourtes of the Indians—the 











.. The Pope, accorditig to's cable dispatch 
from Rome, dated January 12th, has issued 's” 
long encyclical letter, in which L. 
against Socialism, 
which militate no longer sed bat it openiy, 
against the civil state, Pupturing the 
pial tie, ignoring the rights of any 
ing everything, however légally “fnherited or 
honestly acquired, and attempting even the 





...Dr. Falek declared recently fu the Prus- 
sian Diet that ‘nothing would tnduce the gov- 
ernment to give up the restrictive ecclesiastical 
legislation aimed at the Catholic Church.”” He 
also said that ‘‘the possession of the present 
legal powers has been and continues to be a 
necessity for the proper administration of the 
country. A peace-loving Pope is now on the 
throne, who has in many ways given proof of 
his love of peace. The German Government 
was and still is ready to conclude peace on the 
basis of the Crown Prince’s letter to the Pope; 
but, though there may be a mutual desire for a 

settlement, matters cannot proceed as 
quickly as might be wished.” 





.. There are in Richmond, Va., dattipphers, 
55 churches of all denouiivatfons, with 30,764 
members. Of the churchés 19 are classed as 
Baptist, which have 17,560 members ; 10 of the 


19 churches, with 13,560 members, belonging to 
vo colored Baptists. The Metl have 11 
; the Catholics 3 


eres wee Tahig: 


palians 9 ‘ehaschen, with 2,097 members ; and 
the Presbyterians 4 churches, with 1,431 mem- 
bers. The gain of members the past year was 
4,184. 


..Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins, having 
finished their work in Fall River, Mass., are 
now, holding meetings in Providence, where 
Mr. Pentecost ‘worked so long and successfully 
last winter. Mr. Moody is preaching to crowded 
houses in Baltimore, and evidently accomplish- 
ing good results. We see fewer notices of re- 
vivals in Gur religious exchanges than usual, 
though some unusually accessions are re- 
ported. The number Of traveling evangelists 
has, we suspect, decreased since Jast winter. 


..Pope Leo XIII announces that he has de- 
cided not to ‘suspend the rile which preseribes 
that a pefsdn’ tannot be pronounced “‘ blegsed ” 
until fifty years after hisdeath, in favor of the 
beatification of Pius IX. 


a nr. 


Mr. Pieton to the ministerial iat of the forth- 
com ing “Year-Book.” 

















- Fa 


FE 


Utrecht, Holland, who was a delegate to the 
‘World's Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 





"Pile Rev. Dk-M. Cohen Stuart, 360)! 


Crees, the Dend, and %s¢ Eskimos—are Catho- 
lies, and most ofthese good Catholics. There 
are some model Christian settlements. That of 
St. Joseph, at Great Lake, has a population of 
500 Indians, not one of whom fails to perform 
his religious duties. The first thing a Christian 
Indian does, on arriving at a trading-post, is to 
go to the Church, ‘to adore our Lord and to 
offer up a prayer before the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin.’’» They have abandoned their 
barbarous customs—such as destroying their 
infant daughters and their old men. They 
treat their women much better, too. 


“ They are ver: — in their mornin and 
night ps enn bn hie a tas they have ds re- 


ious exercises, ef iéf’s or in the 
am of one ot th the pe structed Chris- 

tians. There they = their prayers, they 
sing h they rtion of the Cate- 
chism, ora on of the 1 Scriptures trans- 
si igtanet US wd roc St 
or omen, 6 an 
girls all assemble thelr Cre- 
ator ih their Grapere aed and m2 the 





The Canada Episcopal Church and the ‘Church 
Missionary Society both have extensive and 
successful missions in the same territory. 


..“ The Cardiff Livingstone Mission’’ is an 
enterprise we do not remember to have heard of 
until we saw recently a report of the sending 
out two missionaries to re-enforce those already 
in the field. The‘secretary of the mission ex- 

ed.to:his. Welsh audience that the mission 

ndenominational, that its field is up the 
Congo River. and that it ted about the 
Livingstone’s ‘‘ Last Journal” was pub- 


lished. He said that, on reading these journals, 
he was impressed with the importance of plant- 
ing a mission station “on the spot where Liv- 


ne back almost heartbroken at the 
ee aivanves the Arab traders.”? No 
er information is given of the site of the 
oD turned back at 


st Coast. It cannot be 
Mission Station ” is half so far inland. There 
are, it 7 far trom stations, which are probably 
not very far from the coast. 
-Gossner, whose mission in India has been 
80 ‘guecesstal, * ‘Was & priest in Bavaria. 


‘He became Protestant minister in 1828, and 





in 1874, is dead. 


Bie work ens hot fn 1858, was ‘a in Berlin. 
work Was not to go ‘out as a mis- 
sionary; ‘raise money and ers out. 
The tema pte 
io Ss the first. 
‘The German missionaries em- 
ployed were supplemented of native 
. Seen ten thos 
rteen 
+ on has 
tihivesare' or rep” 

Ente ana'5 000 are 

aration for reception. 
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“The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 26th. 


THE BUILDERS INTERRUPTED.—Nex. 1v, 
7—18. \ 


Nores.— ‘‘ Sanballat."— Probably governor, 
under the Persians, of Samaria. “¢ Tobi- 
ah,” called ‘‘ the Ammonite,’’. was. probably a 
renegade Jew, an associate of Sanballat’s. 

‘ Arabians,’’—The tribes south and southeast 
of Palestine, governed by Gashmu. Ame 
monites.””—Living east of the Jordan and north 
of the Moabites. “ Ashdodites.”—Ashdod 
was one of the capitol cities of the Philistines 
and south of Judea. “ Judah said.”"—The 
Jews themselves got discouraged on account of 
the magnitude of the work and. their own small 
oumbers. There was also a party which was 
allied by marriage with Tobiah, and which 
helped him. ¢ Rubbish.’—From the old 
broken walls, which had to be cleared 
away. “Ten times.”’—An indefinite num- 
ber, meaning frequently. “* They will be 
upon you.”*—These words are in Italics, which 
indicates that they are not in the original. It 
is probable that there is some slight error in the 
Hebrew text here, caused by the mistake of a 
copyist, as it makes no clear sense without some 
improbable addition. More likely this was not 
a third discouragement; but the repeated warn- 
ing of the patriotic Jews who lived near the 
people that were preparing to make war.- 
“* The lower places.”,»—Where the wall was low- 
est and most exposed to attack. * And in 
the higher places.’’—Omit the ‘‘and’’ in Italics, 
and read “in the open places,’ where they 
would be seen. “* Habergeons.”—Coats of 
mail. 

Instruction.—It_ is very easy to be displeased 
at the success of our neighbors, if they are at 
all rivals ; but it is a sign of a bad character to 
feel sucha gratification at their troubles and 
sorrow at their successes. In school children 
should try to feel pleased at the success of other 
children and kindly congratulate them. 

Nehemiah made’ his prayer and set his watch. 
The two must go together. Praying alone is of 
no use. We must try to see to it that our pray- 
ers are answered.. ‘‘ Watch and pray.” ‘‘ Watch 
unto prayer”’ are the directions of God’s Word. 

Do not get faint-hearted. It is easier to say: 
“T can’t” than “I will try’’; but. the latter 
does the work.. The discouraged people said 
“‘We are not able to build’’; but they were 

able to build, and did build, notwithstanding 
their own faint hearts and the opposition of 
their neighbors. Do your work and don’t fret. 

It is sometimes right to fight. It was right 
to fight to protect the Union. But it is wrong 
to fight except in the spirit of prayer, as, in- 
deed, it is wrong to do anything in any other 
spirit. Nehemiah said: ‘‘ Remember the Lord, 
which is great and terrible, and fight.’ People 
who thus fight have never been esas. con- 

quered. 

But it is not right to fight except whad at- 
tacked and for some great object. “‘ Fight for 
your brethren, your sons and your daughters, 






































your wives and your houses,”’ said Nehemiah. 
He was not of a quarrelsome spirit and did not 
seek a quarrel. _Nothing is more pitiful than to 
see boys acting like Tebiah and. Sanballat, and 
trying to’ start a quarrel or fight; A bully is 
always mean; and when he is put*down’ évery- 
body is glad. 








SH ebbles, 
To remove paint from door-posts, back up 
against it when it is fresh. 








.-Funny, isn’t it, that coals, instead of 
going to the buyer, go to the cellar? 


--‘‘Mamma,”’ said a little boy, who had 
been sent to dry a towel before the fire, “ is it 
done when its brown?” 


-- Mother: “George, you should always 
leave the table feeling that you could eat a little 





more,” George: ‘1 do, Mother.”’ 


....The Whitehall Times editor, who, having 
boarded all his life, is an authority, says the tug 
of war always follows when moustache meets 
mussed hash. 


.-A schoolmaster thus describes a money- 
lender: ‘“‘ He seryes you in the present tense, he 
lends in the conditional mood, keeps you in the 
subjective, and ruins you in the future.” 


.. “Is this a fair ?’’ said a stranger, stopping 
in front of a place where. a festival was in, prog- 
ress and addressing a citizen. ‘‘ Well,” re- 
plied the citizen, ‘‘they call it fair; but they 
take everybody in.” 


.--.“* Second class in grammar, stand up,” 
said the schoolmaster. , “John is—who does 
John correspond with?’’. ‘“‘I know,” said the 
little boy at the foot, holding up his hand, “If 
you mean John Smithers, he corresponds with 
my sister Susan.”’ 


.-An English traveler had to pay for a rail+ 
tay tet, cot Uaes bogs sed sixpenen 





booking-office he found the clerk had made a 
mistake,,and, 


returning, he said to him: ‘‘ You 
gave me the wrong change just now fora ticket 
to B———.””._ {‘ Very sorry, sir,’’ was the reply. 
*‘You should have counted it at the time. We 
never rectify errors after passengers have left 
the counter.” The traveler protested ; but in 
vain. . ‘‘ Very well,’’ he said at last; “‘you gave 
me a shilling too much, ppm dete !? The 
clerk’s voice was heard urgently calling ; but in 
vain. . The traveler was philosophizing. 


..If you’ve anything to say, 
Say i it ; 

If you’ve anything to pay, 
Pay it; 


'y 
But, with naught to pay or say, 
Don’t fret yourself about it, pray. 


Hews of the Week. 














AmonG the more important bills reported to 
the House last week was that affecting Chinese 
immigration, and which provides that no master 
of a vessel shall take on board at any point 
more than ‘fifteen Chinese passengers with in- 
tent to bring them within the United States. 
The violation of this provision is made punish- 
able by a fine of $100 for each passenger and 
imprisonment for six months. The master is 
required, under like penalties, to report on his 
arrival a sworn list of all Chinese passengers. 
The report admits that the bill is in conflict 
with the existing treaty with China; but asserts 
that the general welfare, justice, domestic 
tranquillity, and the blessings of liberty are of 
supreme importance, and cannot be taken from 
the people by any treaty, however solemnly 
ratified. The committee says that the whole 
question is not one of right, but of policy. 
The character, source, and extent of immigra- 
tion should be regulated and controlled with 
reference to our own wants and welfare. The 
different problems, economic and political, re- 
sulting from the presence of the red and black 
races would be renewed in a more aggravated 
and dangerous form by the yellow race. Con- 
gressis, accordingly, urged to limit the immigra- 
tion of the Chinese. The bill recommend- 
ing an appropriation of $55,000 for the relief 
of William and Mary College, in Virginia, was 
defeated on the 9th by a vote of 127 to 87, on 
the general ground that it would be a precedent 
for the payment of rebel war claims. Mr. Lor- 
ing, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Goode, of 
Virginia, made strong speeches in favor of 
national aid to educational institutions dam- 
aged or ruined by the war. Many Northern 
Democrats voted with Republicans against the 
scheme. The Burnside bill reorganizing 
= army is likely to meet with much opposi- 

on. 

.-It is stated, by way of St. Petersburg, 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan retired to Rus- 
sian territory not in consequence of the suc- 
cess of the British, but in order to invoke the 
mediation of Russia. Of this he now has 
nohope. The British, meanwhile, are advanc- 
ing. Last week Gen. Roberts, finding the 
hostile tribes collected in consi jerable numbers, 
attacked them with three small columns, and 
was completely victorious. Forty troops of 
Punjaub cavalry charged a mass of the enemy, 
killing, nearly, 300. Friendly letters have been 
received from several Sirdars of Cabul. The 
general feeling in Afghanistan is strong against 
the Ameer and Russia. Gen. Stewart’s column 
has reached Candahar. 


.. The Connecticut senators#fip comes up in 
Republican caucus this week. Ex-Governor 
Jewell is claimed to be the strongest candidate, 
except by the friends of ex-Governor Hawley, 
who will make a strong if not successful fight. 
H. B. Harrison, Esq., of New Haven, and Hon. 
Q. H. Platt are the other most prominent can- 
didates. 

....The arguments in the Fitz-John Porter 
trial were all delivered last week at West Point, 
and the case now rests with the Commission, 
Gens. Schofield, Getty, and Terry. 

.-The New York Assembly, after a some- 
what exciting canvass, og Thomas G. Al- 
vord speaker, on the 9th in 
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MORMON POLYGAMY. 


THe Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered an important decision in 
regard to the law of Congress which pro- 
hibits polygamy in the territories of the 
United States. The law, originally enacted 
in 1862, provides that “every person having a 
husband or wife living, who marries another, 
whether married or single, in a territory or 
other place over which the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, is guilty of big- 
amy, and shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars and by im- 
prisonment for a term not more than five 
years.” The qualifications annexed to this 
penal statute are these: 1. That it shall not 
extend to “‘any person by reason of any for- 
mer marriage whose husband or wife is ab- 
sent for five successive years, and is not 
known to such person to be living.” 2. That 
it shall not extend ‘‘to any person by reason 
of any former marriage which has been dis, 
solved by decree of a competent court.” 
8. That it shall not extend to ‘‘ any person 
by reason of any former marriage which has 
been pronounced void by decree of a com- 
petent court on the ground of nullity of the 
marriage contract.” 

The question before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, brought up by the appeal 
of one George Reynolds from the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Utah, was whether 
this law is consistent with the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which declares 
that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” Rey- 
nolds, who had been indicted and convicted 
in Utah on the charge of bigamy, claimed 
that his bigamy was in the “free exercise” 
of his religion, and that, therefore, the law 
of Congress under which he was tried is un- 
constitutional, since it interferes with such 
‘* free exercise,” as guaranteed by the amend- 
ment. This point was learnedly and elab- 
orately argued before the Court; and we 
believe that the case is the first instance in 

which the Supreme Court of the United 





States has had occasion to pass judgment 
upon the question in this specific applica- 
tion. 

The decision of the Court,as might have 
been anticipated, is that polygamy is not 
under the protection of that clause of the 
Federal Constitution’which prohibits inter- 
ference with religious belief and the proper 
exercise thereof; that Congress did not ex- 
ceed its constitutional power in passing 
laws for the suppression of polygamy in 
Utah; and, hence, that the judgment of the 
supreme court of that territory must be 
affirmed. Chief-Justice Waite, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, entered into a long 
and carefully-prepared argument on the sub- 
ject, designing that it should remain on the 
records of the Court, for future reference. 
The great point in the argument is that 
‘*the free exercise” of religion, as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, is, necessarily, sub- 
ject to such limitations in the practice or overt 
forms of religion as are demanded by social 
morality and good public order, in respect to 
which it is the province of every govern- 
ment to legislate. Congress has no power 
to forbid polygamous beliefs as a part of 
any man’s religion; but, being vested with 
supreme legislative power in all the terri- 
tories of the United States, it has ample 
power to forbid polyamous practice and 
provide that it shall be treated as a penal 
offense. “So the Court unanimously decides. 

The law thus sustained is good as far as it 
goes; but the great difficulty hitherto experi- 
enced is that it is almost never carried into 
effect. It has been in the statute-book of the 
nation for more than sixteen years; and 
practically it has been absolutely of no force 
in “suppressing Mormon polygamy in © the 
Territory of Utah: The Mormons, from 
Brigham Young down to the lowest grade, 
have laughed it to scorn, and defied it with- 
out the slightest attempt at disguise and 
with no fear of its penal sanction. The law 
has been little else than a dead law; a mere 
form, without the substance and energy of a 
living statute. Grand juries have generally 
refused to indict polygamists, and trial juries 
as generally refused to convict them, éven 
when indicted; and the reason has been that 
the jurors themselves were, for the most part, 
either polygamists in practice or such in be- 
lief. _The machinery for executing the Jaw 
has not been effective, owing to. the preva- 
lence of the crime which it is its purpose to 
prevent. 

The plain duty of Congress is to supple- 
ment. this statute by another law, that will 
make it effective, and not leave it on the 
statute-book as a dead letter. And, now 
that the Supreme Court has settled the ques- 
tion of its constitutional power, it is to be 
hoped that Congress will adopt the neces- 
sary measures for enabling the courts in 
Utah to punish this offense. Polygamists 
must not be trusted with the execution of 
the law. We might as well trust horse- 
thieves to execute the law against stealing. 
If necessary to attain the end, polygamists 
should be disfranchised, on the same prin- 
ciple that a state-prison convict is disfran- 
chised. It is simply outrageous that the 
Mormons of Utah should be permitted with 
impunity openly to defy a law enacted in 
the name of the whole people of the United 
States. 


THE REPLY OF DR. G. L. WALKER. 


Farr dealing has claims upon us which 
even Dr. Walker has not the shrewdness to 
annul, although he would seem to have tried 
to prevent the publication of the following 
note by putting as much impertinence into 
the first paragraph as he knew how to. He 
writes us: 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘Truth has certain claims which even THE 
INDEPENDENT may be called on to respect. My 
friend, whom you rightly denominate ‘the ex- 
cellent pastor of the church in Rutland,’ has 
called my attention to the editorial in your 
issue of the 26th December, on The Historic Be- 
lief in Vermont—an editorial which might not 
otherwise have come to my notice. 

“ Brought thus to my knowledge, I have no 
desire to argue the various points you have 
raised, orto advocate the resolution, which I 
nevertheless thoroughly approve. The prin- 
ciples enunciated in the resolution seem to me 
too elementary to require argument. They are 
as axiomatie as any other principles applicable 
to honesty of behavior. 

“But, since you have undertaken in your 
paper to give an account of the resolution and 
the progress of the discussion on it in Vermont, 





it may be well, in the interests of truthful 
journalism, to have the facts about the matter 
correctly stated. 

“ Being about to attend the General Conven- 


tion at Rutland, in June last, upon the ‘idle’ 


errand of preaching the Convention sermon, by 
appointment of the Convention, the writer was 
requested by the pastor of the largest church in 
Vermont to examine, and, if approved, to pre- 
sent a certain resolution to that body. This 
resolution, with the exception of the single 
word ‘ substantial’ (which was the sole modifi- 
cation made by the present writer) was and is 
approved, and was by the writer presented to 
the Committee on Overtures, and by that Com- 
mittee duly reported to the Convention. After 
some debate, it was referred to a special com- 
mittee, in whose hands it now is. 

“So far as the writer is aware,the drafting 
and presenting of this resolution was the result 
of no further ‘ plan’ than that indicated in this 
simple statement. 

“That the ‘ Triennial National Council’ was 
the scene of its ‘concoction’ is distinctly not 
true. Its author was not there and its presenter 
never heard of the resolution till the June fol- 
lowing. 

“That Vermont ‘was chosen as the field on 
which to begin the fight’ is an absurdity. 
Such a resolution happened to be presented in 
Vermont because one of ber most beloved pas- 
tors deemed it timely, and because another 
minister, born, bred, and for nearly two years 
previous exercising his ministry in the same 
state, agreed with him in that conviction. 

‘Your article affords the present writer the 
first distinct statement which has come to him 
as to those ‘whom rumor says it would hit’; 
and you have fallen into another inaccuracy 
(if the references you make are true) in saying 
that one of them certainly has not ‘taken part’ 
in the discussion. 

*‘One of those to whom you refer as having 
‘felt compelled’ to publish a sermon, ‘ making 
his position clear,’ published that sermon some 
weeks or months before the resolution was 
written or conceived of and has been one of its 
most truculent opponents. ‘That sermon, sent 
to several of our denominational journals, has 
at length, in your reference to it, attained the 
coveted notice which it has otherwise generally 
failed to gain. 

‘* This is absolutely all there is in the history. 
of this resolution which you editorially portend 
carries in it ‘thunder all round the sky,’ and 
which one of the most distinguished of its 
opponents in the Vermont Chronicle can only 
compare to that ‘little horn’ of the Apocalypse 
which ‘waxed exceeding great, - cast 

down stars, and stamped upon them.’ 

‘Unable to share these lurid anticipations, I 


remain 
‘Respectfully yours, 


“Geo. LEON WALKER. 

“ BRATTLEBORO, VT., January 7th, 1879. 

‘“P. §.—A rereading of the editorial of THE 
INDEPENDENT shows that even the quotation of 
the Vermont resolution is incorrect. . That 
resolution, as introduced into the convention 
and as published in its minutes, being ‘is con- 
sidered by us,’ and not, as you have it, ‘con- 
demned? by us. G. L. W.” 

Whatever corrections of fact Dr. Walker 
makes we are glad to record. The misprint 
in the clause ‘‘ considered by us as a breach 
of faith and inconsistent with honor and 
Christian gbaracter ” came from misreading 
manuscript, and was not noticed, as it 
did not affect the sense. We also were in 
confusion as to which of the two wrote and 
which presented the resolution to the con- 
vention. 

As to the more important matter of the 
planning out of this campaign against any 
deviations from the ‘historic belief,” we 
never imagined that there was held in De- 
troit a meeting of a cabal which planned 
out in full all the steps of their campaign 
and which prepared this resolution and de- 
cided where to present it. Not at all. That 
is not the way that such things are done. 
What we did and do understand is that 
there has lately been developed a widespread 
conspiracy against liberty of investigation 
and discussion in the Congregational body, 
and that, in furtherance of. a movement to 
“stiffen up” orthodoxy generally, this res- 
olution was presented in Vermont, where it 
seemed wise to some who are engaged in 
this movement to start the ball a-rolling. 
If the object now sought by Dr. Walker 
and his associates, to drive out of the minis- 
try several of the Congregational ministers 
of Vermont, and those that hold with them 
elsewhere, is a right one, they need not take 
the statement that they are, as opportunity 
offers, planning and holding conferences to 
that end asa reflection upon them. Why 
should not they take it as a recognition that 
they are doing their duty? We are surprised 

at his sensitiveness and that of Mr. J. G. John- 





son on this point. We would like to ask 
the author of this_ resolution, which charges 
dishonesty on ministers than whom none 
are more honored in the state, whether we 
are not right in regarding the resolution as 
intended as a demonstration of some sort 
(we call ita ‘“‘ fight”) which in their judg- 
ment might fitly ‘‘ begin” in Vermont, and 
thence extend to other states. And as to 
the preparation of this resolution being such 
a secret, perhaps Dr. Walker will tell us 


- whether Dr. G. N. Boardman, of Chicago, 


had any knowledge of the resolution before 
it was read in the convention, and whether 
he has manfested any interest in it. But 
the chief interest of the resolution is not 
historical, but prospective. That there is such 
a crusade now going on to stiffen up ortho- 
doxy and expel inquirers, which is being 
carried on in different fields with great har- 
mony of purpose and which threatens 
trouble and will provoke resistance. 

Now, to return to Dr. Walker's letter. 
He says that Mr. Van Norden’s articles, 
printed during the Vermont discussion, are 
‘“‘truculent,” and that it was because he 
coveted notoriety that he printed a sermon 
on future punishment. Such language we 
do not care to print without saying that 
it is unworthy of a gentlemanly antagonist 
and that it misrepresents the facts. Equally 
offensive, but less personal is his assertion 
that the principles asserted in the resolution 
are ‘‘as axiomatic as any other principles 
applicable to honesty of behavior.” The 
resolution denied the honesty of those who 
remained in the denomination without be- 
lieving all that its concocters mean by ‘“‘his- 
toric belief.” We are told that this rude 
piece of uncharity will be withdrawn in the 
amended:resolution. It will not add to the 
favor with which it is received to have its 
champions thus repeat the charge of dis- 
honesty which the committee withdraws. 





' REPUDIATION REPUDIATED. 


GOVERNOR PorreER, in his message to the 
General Assembly of Tennessee, says that 
the outstanding debt of the state is $20,221,- 
800, and that in the last ten years only three 
installments of interest have been paid, leav- 
ing seven unpaid, amounting to $4,052,717, 
and making an aggregate liability of $24,- 
274,017.. As to the duty of paying this 
debt, we quote with pleasure the following 
language from the message: 

“The settlement of this debt is para- 
— to all questions of legislation that can 

the attention of the General Assem- 
It involves the honor and good name 
pk state and the credit and honor of 
oer one of its citizens. It is a liability 
that was voluntarily contracted, and wheth- 
er it was wisely created or not cannot now 
be questioned. I hold and have always be- 
lieved that, in the light of moral and legal 
duty, as a question of commercial honor and 
state pride, the best settlement of the debt for 
Tennessee would be to pay the entire debt, 
according to the terms o contract. This 
would be.a.heavy burden; hautehedint when it be- 
came oppressive a temporary suspension of 
interest could be’made, and with a return of 
prosperity, with a moderate increase of pop 
ulation ua reasonable development of our 
resources, now in full fruition, the whole 
debt could be paid, without serious embar- 
rassment to any one.’ 

These are golden words, and ‘eminently 
creditable to the governor of Tennessee. 
They express his opinion that the people are 
able to pay the whole debt, and that too 
‘* without serious embarrassment to any one.” 
This being so, then the people of that state 
ought to be ashamed either to ask or accept 
any compromise with the creditors by which 
they shall pay less than the whole debt; and, 
above all, they ought to be ashamed to force 
a compromise upon these creditors as the only 
condition upon which they will undertake to 
pay any part of the debt. 

A portion of the creditors, seeing no pros- 
pect that they would be able to get all their 
money back again, proposed in 1877 to ac- 
cept fifty cents on the dollar for the princi- 
pal and the past due interest, and expressed 
the opinion that the great body of the cred- 
itors would be willing to settle with the 
state on these terms. An extra session of 
the legislature was convened to consider the 
question; yet nothing was done by it. 
Governor Porter thinks that the creditors 
would now repeat the proposition, and, in 
that event, he urges the General Assembly to 
accept it, as the very least that it can pos 
sibly do th consistency with honor. 

‘We féar, however, that the spirit of repudi- 
ation has become so rife in Tennessee that 
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the urgent and honorable words of Governor 
Porter will hardly be sufficient to arrest it. 
There is not the slightest excuse for it. 
There is no pretense of any irregularity of 
any kind, that raiseseven a solitary question 
about the legal validity of the bonds. The 
debt is perfectly lawful, and Tennessee is 
able to pay it and lacks nothing but the 
will. Her taxes are not as heavy as those 
of many of the other states; and, even if 
they were heavier, this would be no justifi- 
cation of her past course. Her conduct has 
been simply fraudulent to the last degree, 
and justly exposed her to the stern condem- 
nation of all honest people. 


Editorial Notes. 


Wr believe in good looks everywhere—in 
good-looking faces and dress, in good-looking 
houses and grounds, in good-looking pictures 
and furniture, in good-looking landscapes and 
flower-gardens, in good-looking beasts and 
birds, in the good looks which grow out of 
good character, in everything, in the whole 
realm of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
creation. Good looks should never be despised, 
but commended. Good looks should make 
men, women, and even children thankful, and 
not vain. A good-looking man, wife, and chil- 
dren, in a good-looking home, in a good-looking 
situation, are worth much more to the neigh- 
borhood and the world in moral power and in- 
fluence than amean-looking family, in a mean- 
looking home, in a mean-looking situation. The 
Garden of Eden was intended to be beautiful, 
and so undoubtedly were Adam an Eve. Every- 
thing in Eden was “‘pleasant to the sight,’’ 
from the goodly trees to 

“ Adam the goodliest man of men since born, 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 
The whole world, as originally fashioned and 
finished by the Creator, was pronounced 
“good.’? It was good in appearance, “ fair 
to look upon.” Now, should not we all 
aspire to the good-looking standard in 
everything? An architect should make a 
good-looking house, as well asa convenient one. 
A farmer should aim to have good-looking 
stock, a blacksmith should make a good-looking 
horseshoe, a gardener should devise good-look- 
ing grounds, a merchant should exhibit good- 
looking fabrics and wares. As for tailors and 
dressmakers, milliners and shoemakers, they 
all—if they desire prosperity—should have in 
their thought and eye, constantly, the highest 
standard of good looks in all the work of their 
hands. Now, is it not fair and right, as well as 
our Christian duty, to make a good looking 
newspaper? We think so, and, hence, we ap- 
pear this week in new and beautiful type. We 
make our bow, in this our new dress, to all our 
readers, and would modestly ask them to look 
at it, on every page, and then say if good looks 
should not be a special feature in a newspaper 
which tries to be the best in the world. 





WF are willing to reprint the whole of The 
Presbyterian’s reply to us. Under the title 
“ Misleading an Enquirer ’’ it says : 


“ The Jewish Reformer wants some Christian 
editor to answer the question: ‘Does Chris- 
tianity teach that all men who do not believe 
that Christ was Messiah will be eternall 
damned?’ THE as says: ‘No. G 
is no oe of persons; but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh li 
is accepted with him.’—Acts x, 34, 35. 

“In regard to this text we may say that 
Meyer quotes Bengel approvingly when he says 
that ‘ it does not teach indifference in respect 
to religions; but indifference in respect to 
nations.’ And Meyer says himself that it is 
‘a misuse of this text when it is quoted as a 
proof of the superfluousness of f in the 
specific doctrines of Christianity.’ 

“ But why did not Taz INDEPENDENT bp 
other words of the Apostle Peter—such as 
these: ‘Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under Heaven 
a among men whereby we must be saved.’ 

y did it not quote the text with which this 
speech of Peter closes? ‘To Him give all the 
prophets baer ng that through His name, who- 
soever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sins.’ There is one salvation, one remission 
of sins, one Saviour. war not Tue INDE- 
PENDENT quote the words of one wiser and 
holier than Peter—even of Jesus—when he 
said: ‘No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me?’  ‘Thisis life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’ Of course, there isa 
sense in which the words of Peter, in the house 
of Cornelius, consist perfectly with all the 
Scriptures which assert that Christ is the sole 
Saviour of men; but THE INDEPENDENT did 
not give it, and in answering a Jew, without 
giving witness for Christ, has most certainly 
denied the-faith.” 


WE are willing tobe instructed. Will The 
Presbyterian tell us what we should have said? 
Does it not know that. before Christ’s advent 
any heathen who might try to live a just life 
would be saved under the tests given a thou- 
sand times in the Old Testament, as in Ps. xv 
and Ez. xviii? Does it believe that Christ’s 
coming put the heathen in a worse state than _ 
they were in before and took away.their last 
hope from them? We wish it would say 





whether it believes that “they who, never 
having heard the Gospel, know not Jesus 
Christ and believe not in him cannot be saved, 
be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of Nature or the laws of 
that religion which they profess.”” We doubt 
very much if it will venture to answer The Re- 
former’s question in the affirmative. As to 
Meyer and Bengel, they are perfectly right. 
It is absurd to be “‘indifferent as to 
religions” or to hold to a “ superfluous- 
ness of faith.’”? Nevertheless, Peter’s words 
stand true, As to the other passages from 
Peter and our Saviour, they are excellent 
reading, which we are glad to find in The Pres- 
byterian. Only this we say: They must be 
read with a grain of the sixth sense, which is 
common sense. True that “whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins” ; 
but yet, if it quotes this as bearing on The Re- 
JSormer’s question, they will not all receive 
remission of sins, for some who believe are 
liars, thieves, slanderers. True that ‘there is 
none other name under Heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved’’; but some 
may be saved by that name who never heard of 
it, while many “that believe that Christ was the 
Messiah will be eternally damned.’’ The last, 
final condition required of any being for sal- 
vation is holiness or an hungering after holi- 
ness. So faras its relation to man is concerned, 
Christ’s religion is essential as providing the 
chiefest help through gratitude, repentance, 
and faith toward holiness. This is not denying 
the faith ; it is magnifying the faith. By the 
way, we have been compelled to correct The 
Presbyterian’s quotations of Scripture. 


It is apparent that The Lutheran, of Philadel- 
phia, has no eye for the ridiculous or the ab- 
surd. Its solemnity is as profound and invul- 
nerable as that of the bird of Athene. In com- 
paring the irreconcilable statistics of four 
Lutheran almanacs, we indulged in some 
pleasantries over the discrepancies between 
them. We were not in “bad humor,’ nor 
did we think of ‘sneering’? at the Luth- 
eran denomination, for which our columns 
in the past abundantly testify our respect. 
But who can fail to see something amusing in 
Lutheran statistics? One authority says there 
are 57 synods: and 808,428 communicants; an- 
other that there are 59 synods and 679,728 com- 
municants. How can one tell which of the 
four is right, or whether any of them is right? 
The Lutheran does not attempt to reconcile the 
differences; but tells us just what we re- 
marked, that the almanac makers followed 
different methods. As to the synods, it ex- 
plains that some are in process of formation 
and the statisticians exercise “their own 
judgment oor fancy” as to counting 
them. Now we have always supposed that 
mathematics was one of the exact sciences, and 
in the matter of gathering statistics it would 
seem that there ought to be no room or occa- 
sion for the exercise of “‘fancy.”’ ‘Fancy ” 
always makes havoc of figures, especially if 
they be of communicants. It is “fancy” 
which The Lutheran exercises when it puts 
the figures generally given below the actual 
number. The Lutheran believes the statistics to 
be “in much better condition this year than 
last.” We dare not turn back to last year’s 
almanacs. 





Ir is pleasant to get information, especially 
if based on credible testimony, as to how 
any of the righteous dead enter into bliss. If 
the following from Za Pelerin, a French Catholic 
journal, does not correctly represent the facts 
in the case of the late Pius IX, then the other 
saints concerned are very indifferent in Heaven 
to the honors they receive on earth : 

“Upon entering Paradise he [Pius] received 
a.crown from the hands of the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, Mary, as a reward for the crown he had 
confe: on her while on earth. (im ’ 
dogma.) St. Joseph, whom he had made the 
pe and protector of the Church, did not 

‘ail to shake him cordially by the hand and 
thank him. On him enter, St. Peter in- 
stantly gave the pi and the heavenly choir 
struck up. Florius Francis de Sales and Al- 
honse de Liguori, whom he had proclaimed 
ters of the Church, extolled each-in turn 
the exploits and achievements of his pontificate. 
Fifty-two saints and twenty-six blessed, who 
owe to Pius [X their existing position, regaled 
him with melodious concerts.’ 
Rut the good pope who beatified so many 
saints, and who was himself so ambitious of 
beatification, will have to wait for the honor. 
Leo X decides, it is said, that there must be no 
infraction of the rule which requires that an in- 
terval of fifty years must elapse between death 
and the aureola. Therein he shows the general 
good sense with which he is governing the 
Church. 


Dr. Tatmaee has done a straightforward 
thipg in denouncing as false and libelous a 
rumor about the death of his first wife which 
has come to his ears, agd-which we know has 
been widely repeated. It represents him as 
having taken his wife and wife’s sister out on a 
sail, and when the boat was capsized allowing 
his wife to drown and saving the sister, and 
marrying her soon after. The fact is, as he 
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pena 
states it, that when his wife’s sad death oc- 


curred the lady. whose life was saved was his 
own married sister, and that he never met his 
second wife until nine months after. With 
just passion he declares that he will prosecute 
to the full extent of the law any man who shall 
hereafter repeat, this atrocious slander.. Dr. 
Talmage’s style of pulpit rhetoric does not 
commend itself to us; but this piece of indig- 
nation, even though exploded from the pulpit, 
was soundly healthy. If ministers are slan- 
dered, they had better denounce the slanderer; 
and then, if they can find him, shut his mouth 
with the law. 


In a letter printed in another column, Dr. 
Geo. L. Walker quotes a word from our remark 
about “one of the most determined advocates 
of this policy whose idle hands have leisure for 
the work” of binding burdens on the Vermont 
churches. The Vermont Chronicle also takes of- 
fense at the language and at what it calls 
“coarser” language of othersin Vermont; and 
tells us, what we did not know, that the im- 
paired state of his own health and continued 
illness in his family are the cause of Dr. Wal- 
ker’s temporary withdrawal from pastoral 
work. We are sorry for his affliction; but the 
state of his health has not prevented him from 
preaching at a distance, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, and maintaining the reputation to which 
The Chronicle says ‘“‘his record entitles 
him to be called the most successful 
Congregational minister in New England.” 
Nor should it acquit him of responsibility for 
employing his idle hands in stirring up mis- 
chief among the churches, and inaugurating a 
heresy campaign, which shall needlessly dis- 
tract them from their legitimate work, to the 
great scandal of the cause. We are very sorry 
to have anything personally offensive imported 
into this controversy. We certainly have not 
intended anything of the sort; but men who, 
perfectly knowing to whom it will be applied, 
declare certain people guilty of ‘conduct which 
is “‘a breach of faith and inconsistent with 
honor and Christian character’? are not the 
ones to be oversensitive. 


Dr. ALONZO GARCELON, the new governor of 
Maine, received 28,213 of the popular votes as 
the Democratic candidate, against 41,371 for 
Mr. Smith, the Greenback candidate, and 
56,554 for Mr. Connor, the Republican candi- 
date. He is said to be a hard-money Democrat 
and avery respectable man, and withal was a 
Republican until the effort to impeach Andrew 
Johnson, which disgusted him and led him to 
join the Democratic party. Yet he is in office 
against an overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ular vote. This results from that provision of 
the Maine constitution which requires a candi- 
date for governor to have a majority over all 
competitors in order to be elected, and, in the 
event that no candidates has such a majority, 
remits the election to the Senate, as between 
two of the candidates that may be designated by 
the Lower House. The Lower House in this 
case, by a combination between Greenbackers 
and Democrats, left the Senate no alternative 
but to choose either a Greenbacker or a Dem- 
ocrat for governor. The result ought to teach 
the people of Maine the impolicy of that pro- 
vision of their constitution which forbids an 
election by a plurality of popular votes. The 
Republicans of the Senate, being in the major- 
ity, chose the best man of the two; yet the 
man of their choice received but a small vote 
from the people, as compared with either of 
the other candidates, and especially the Repub- 
lican candidate. 


One of the Nashville newspapers in a recent 
editorial discusses the question whether the 
failure to meet outstanding obligations will 
ultimately prove profitable to the people of 
Tennessee. The editorial pays no attention to 
the rights of creditors or the duties of the state, 
but simply inquires whether roguery or honesty 
will pay best in the longrun ; and the utilitarian 
editor comes to the conclusion, on the whole, 
that Tennessee will lose more than it will gain 
by repudiating its debts and cheating its credit- 
ors, and hence that repudiation will be bad 
policy. The advantages and disadvantages 
being all taken into the account, the preponder- 
ance of expediency is in favor of honesty. 
There is no doubt that this editor has come to 
a@ correct conclusion; and we are quite sure 
that the creditors of Tennessee, as of some 
other states, would be glad to get back their 
money for any reason. It is quite possible also 
that the argument from a selfish expediency is 
the best one that can be urged, because most 
likely to prevail with the popular mind; and, if 
this be the theory of the Nashville editor in con- 
fining himself to this argument, then we cheer- 
fully give him credit for a good intention. And 
yet the moral state of a people who can be in- 
fluenced only by such an argument is certainly 
at a very low mark. Whether they will cheat or 
be honest depends on which pays best. Morality 
is with them an abstraction of no moment. Dis- 
henor is an unmeaning. word. Advantages or 
disadvantages fill the whole circle of motives. 





Senator Epmunps, of Vermont, last week 
submitted two resolutions to the Senate which 
the Democrats will neither like to support nor 
oppose. The first resolution declares that the 
recent amendments to the Constitution were 
legally ratified, and that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to see to it that they are carried into 
effect, and that the rights secured thereby are 
fully protected by appropriate legislation, and 
also to appropriate the necessary funds for en- 
abling the executive branch of the Government 
to prosecute offenders against laws for the pro- 
tection of these rights. The second resolution 
instructs the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
to inquire whether any further legislation is 
needed to attain the end sought by the amend- 
ments, and, if so, to prepare and report a bill 
to this effect. We do not suppose that the 
Senator has the faintest hope that the two 
houses of Congress will concur in any practical 
measure designed to give any additional legis- 
lative protection to colored voters in the South- 
ern States; and we are by no means clear that 
any more legislation is needed, provided the 
laws already enacted are properly enforced. 
One effect of the resolutions will be to compel 
the Democrats to show their hand by a formal 
vote; and this is just what they prefer not to 
do. They have never accepted the amend- 
ments with a hearty good will, and have openly 
denounced them until,it became politically bad 
policy to do so any longer. 





GOVERNOR Rosrnson, in his message to the 
legislature of this state, expresses his gratifica- 
tion that specie resumption has at last been at- 
tained, and sees no reason to doubt that the 
Treasury will be able to meet all demands upon 
it. Taxing the people for the support of high 
schools, academies, and colleges he regards as 
“legalized robbery,” and recommends the en- 
tire discontinuance of all such taxation, it be- 
ing quite enough for the state to provide for 
common schools. The costly capitol of the 
state is an eyesore to the Governor, and he 
characterizes the expenditure as most wasteful- 
ly extravagant, as well as contrary to the origin- 
al idea. The Governor is particularly out of 
humor with the Federal election laws, and 
speaks of them as an unjustifiable interference 
with the sovereign right of the states to regu- 
late the whole matter of suffrage in respect to 
their own citizens. On this point he has far 
more zeal and partisanship than discretion and 
constitutional wisdom. The laws of which. he 
complains are simply an exercise of the power 
which the Constitution expressly bestows upon 
Congress with reference to the election of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and in no 
way interfere with the reserved power of the 
states. Every court has so held that has had 
occasion to pass judgment upon them. Gov- 
ernor Robinson’s message, while giving the 
usual information and containing some useful 
suggestions, on the whole, partakes too much 
of the nature of a general “‘grow!” to comport 
with the dignity of such a document or that af 
its source. Official personages should learn the 
art of keeping their own tempers in the color- 
less and equable mood. 


THE Watchman and Journal recently gave a 
table of statistics in regard to divorce cases in 
Vermont for the last sixteen years. The aggre- 
gate amounts to 2,417, of which 632 were for 
adultery, 941 for desertion, 683 for personal 
cruelty, 137 for refusal of support, 11 for con- 
finement in the state-prison, and three for in- 
sanity. In 1865 the proportion of divorces to 
marriages was as 1 to 21.06, and in 1877 as 1 to 
14.94. For the first eight years of the sixteen 
the average ratio of divorces to marriages was 
as 1 to 18.18, and for the last eight years it has 
been as 1 to 16.04. This shows an increase in 
the average ratio of divorces. The Watchman 
and Journal appeals to these statistics as fur- 
nishing a most conclusive reason why the 
divorce laws of Vermont should be so reformed 
as to give greater stability and permanency to 
the marriage relation. One would think that 
there must be something wrong in a state 
which for eight years in succession furnishes an 
average of one divorce for every sixteen mar- 
riages, and in 1877 brought down the average 
to one divorce for a little more than every four- 
teen marriages. This subject is worthy of the 
thoughtful consideration of the legislature of 
every state in the Union. 


Tis wouid have done for Christians to offer 
in the Week of Prayer. We cut it from the “‘ De- 
votional”’ column of the Calcutta Indian Mir- 
ror, which is the organ of reformed Hinduism : 


“T have children, O God, and they need th 
blessing. If they turn astray when they ad- 
vance in age, and run into the path of impurity 
and wickedness, they shall bring disgrace and 
sorrow upon me and continually tofment my 
heart. But if they become righteous and learn 
to love thee and serve thee, they shall be 7 
delight and honor and a priceless treasure all 
the are I live. O how happy shali I be, 
Lord, if Ican daily offer uni omage to thee 
with all my children assembled round the fam- 
ly altar. Make me and my children co-work- 
‘ers in thy vine. that we may serve thee to- 
gether and rejoice er, not only here on 
earth, but everlastingly in our heavenly home. 
I entreat thee, Father, my children.” 
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....It is a very small hole of escape for The 
‘Cuthoic Times to say that the priests who en- 
tticed boys and girls to gamble at the Cathedral 
fair were not “‘in their sacred robes,” because 
sacred robes is a term applicable only to cci- 
itain particular vestments ‘dedicated to the 
performance of certain religious rites and cere- 
monies.’’ We did not mean nor were we 
understood to mean that the priests had on all 
their sacred garments; but that they wore 
those sacred garments by which they distin- 
guish their sacred calling from the callings of 
secular people, who wear citizens’ clothes. 
They were in their ordinary sacred robes, but 
engaged in immoral and illegal acts. The 
immorality is denied by Catholics; but The 
Catholic Times confesses the illegality and says 
that the enforcement of the law would be 
“legal persecution.”” Let us have some such 
persecution, beginning with the next Protest- 
ant gambling fair. 


..-.We publish an article this week on Brib- 
ery at Elections, written by a gentleman of 
much political experience and of high culture 
and character. He speaks what he knows, and 
willin a succeeding article give further facts like 
those given in this week’s issue. And be it un- 
derstood that he is not talking about South 
Carolina, or Georgia, or some distant and be 
nighted portion of the country ; but about elec- 
tions in our own Northern States. If these 
venal electors were lately emancipated slaves, 
we would not wonder; but they are whites, 
who have inherited the franchise and whose 
corruption is the most disheartening feature of 
our political life. 


...-It will do no harm to state, for the special 
benefit of those who clamor so lustily against 
the national banks, that these banks during the 
year 1878 paid in national taxes $6,902,573, and 
in state taxes $8,829,304, making an aggregate 
of $15,731,877; and that since their organization 
they have contributed about $86,000,000 to the 
revenues of the Government, saying nothing 
about their taxation by the states. They have 
borne their full and more than their full share 
of tax burdens. 


....While almost everybody is either happy 
or manages to conceal his grief at the success 
of resumption, Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, 
sees nothing but disaster and ruin ahead, and 
is so burdened in spirit that it is not possible 
for him to be silent. His speech in the Senate 
last week conclusively shows a blindness to 

-facts and a persistency in error that make his 
ease really alarming. His political friends 
would do well to make him an object of special 
attention 


.-.-The Greenbackers are just now in a 
curious attitude of mind, The success of specie 
resumption is a finale to their nonsense. It 
will hardly do for them to say that they hope 
that resumption will fail, in order that their 
theory may have a little longer lease of life; 
yet this is precisely what they wish. They are, 
hence, louking on with curious eyes, and would 
be glad to have something happen that would 
enable them to say: “‘There, you see we were 
right.”” 

....Our judicious neighbor, The Evangelist, 
seldom expresses an opinion which is easily 
controverted ; but when it thinks we make a 
mistake in giving so much space to lectures 
which will be published in a book form, we 
will confute it out of its own mouth. Whose 
long letters has it been printing from all around 
the world, notwithstanding they were going in- 
to a book so soon? Was that “a waste of 
valuable space’? = 


. .-Senator Thurman did not attend the 
Democratic banquet at Columbus, Ohio, last 
week, in honor of the Battle of New Orleans; 
but sent a letter, in which he undertook to state 
the characteristics of Democracy in the days of 
General Jackson. The Honorable Senator did 
not find it convenient to mention the fact that 
Jackson and his followers were in those days the 
hardest kind cf hard-money men. 


....The Pennsylvanta society for promoting 
the abolition of slavery, for the relief of free 
Negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and for 
improving the condition of the human race 
recently held its one hundred and fourth annu- 
almeeting. The first two objects of its exist- 
ence have been gained, and to the third this 
venerable association is now contributing its 
unexhausted energies. 


...-Senator Edmunds proposes, as a joint 
rule of the two houses of Congress, that no 
bill shall be sent from either house to the other 
during the last two days of the session, and 
that no bill shall be sent to the President dur- 
ing the last day of the session. This is a good 
rule, and, were it adopted, would prevent the 
rush and haste in passing bills just as Congress 
is about to adjourn. 

...-The House committee on counting the 
electoral vote has decided to report adversely 
on the bill passed by the Senate. We regard 
the bill—and alco the House bill proposed as a 
substitute—as merely makeshifts, practically 





one of their leading provisions. What is want- | 
ed is an amendment to the Constitution itself. 
....The latest phase of the Vanderbilt will 
case is that William H! Vanderbilt, the execu- 
tor, as well as the principal legatee, under the 
will, is not competent to manage the estate, 
and should, therefore, be superseded by the 
surrogate, in order to protect the rights and 
interests of the other legatees. This certainly 
is a piece of news for which the public are in- 
debted to lawyers. 


...-lf Bishop Simpson had been in the habit 
of depending on a manuscript, he would not 
have left behind him the pages of his last Thurs- 
day’s lecture. Butin that case we would not 
have had the pleasure of printing his impromp- 
tu address on Abraham Lincoln, which was de- 
lightful enough. One or two stories are new 
and that about Moses and the calf is admirable. 


....There is no more historie church in the 
denomination than the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, in which was consum- 
mated, in November, 1869, the union of the 
two long separated branches of. the Church. 
Dr. Charles L. Thompson, one of the editors of 
The Interior, was installed pastor, Jan. 5th. 
A good man for a good church. 


.... The people are glad to learn that Senator 
Sharon, of Nevada, after being absent from his 
seat in the Senate of the United States, attend- 
ing to his private business, rather than that 
which belongs to his office, has at length put 
in an appearance at Washington. Now that he 
is there, it is to be hoped that he will stay there 
until the Senate adjourns. 


...-General Butler, upon reading the message 
of Governor Talbot, was so pleased with it that 
he wrote a letter to him, saying that. he was 
just as well satisfied as he would have been if 
he himself had been elected... The result, then, 
is allright, even though the people of Massa- 
chusetts did not see fit to make General Butler 
their governor. 


....The “clergymen of Troy (N. Y¥.) have 
adopted a resolution recommending the omis- 
sion of unnecessary expenses at funerals, sug- 
gesting the expediency of consulting the offi- 
ciating clergyman before fixing the time, and 
disapproving of the fashion of costly mourning 
attire, all of which is founded in good sense. 


..--The balance of trade in our favor for the 
first eleven months of the last year amounted to 
$269,558,619. This shows the difference be- 
tween what the people of this country bought 
and what they sold in the foreign market. This 
balance has come just in ‘‘ the nick of time,”’ as 
it has greatly aided the resumption effort. 


...-Governor Garcelon, the new governor of 
Maine, in his message congratulates the coun- 
try upon the resumption of specie payments 
and expresses the hope that Congress will never 
again violate the Constitution by making Treas- 
ury notes a legal tender. Democracy in this 
country is a party of many colors. 

....It is reported that Senator Thurman has 
plucked up courage enough to say to his Dem- 
ocratic friends in Ohio that he will not, under 
any circumstances, consent to be their next 
candidate for governor. It is not like the Sena- 
tor to be so positive about anything. What has 
happened ? 


+e‘ The Sherman Sham,”’ as the Democrats 
were in the habit of ealling the Resumption 
Act, has done the work, and the man who in- 
vented the ‘‘sham”’ has had the honor of car- 
rying it into effect. The people are more than 
pleased with this sham. 

.... The first message of Mayor Cooper to the 
Common Council of this city is a model for its 
brevity and directness. He thinks that the city 
must get rid of its sinecures and unnecessary 
officials, as one means of reducing the tax bur- 
dens of the people. 


....Philip Bourke Marston, author of the 
poem ‘*Cdmon,’’ on our first page, holds a 
high rank among English singers, and we are 
glad to present our readers with so choice a 
bit of verse from one who ought to be better 
known to American readers. 


....We hope next week to publish a letter 
from Dr. Joseph P. Thompson about the death 
and funeral of Bayard Taylor. We hear many 
very favorable responses to the suggestion that 
Dr. Thompson should be appointed as Mr. Tay- 
lor’s successor. 

....The legislature of South Carolina at its 
last session repealed all the laws of the state re- 
lating to divorce. This, of course, leayes the 
state without any law on the subject, and, hence, 
legal divorces are no longer practicable there 
for any reason. 


...-The senators, representatives, and other 
public men who on New Year’s Day paid their 
respects to Mrs. Bruce, the wife of the colored 
senator from Mississippi, did not soil their 
dignity, but did do a very sensible thing. i 

..-.Weare glad to present from the side of 
philosophy so clear and strong an argument for 
spiritual forces in the course of Nature as that 
of President Porter, which we conclude this 





of no value, besides being unconstitutional in 
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er. When the Jewish Heformercan quo 
New Testament without. the most puerile »mis- 
apprehension of its, language ‘it will be worth 
while to reply to it.. By» the way, it, is. encour- 
aging to hear it speak of Jesusas ‘‘Christ.”” 

...»Dr. G. L, Walker says: “ Brought thus to 
my knowledge, I have no desire to argue,” etc. 
Theré is nothing so difficult ‘to gain as self- 
knowledge, and when we succeed in bringing 
any one to it we are gratified. eggs 


Publisher's Department, 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly ‘uals every case. 





No remedy known Coe’s . Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts are 
the finest and most natural flavors ever used. 


CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 

the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the. prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with INDEPENDENT. 
Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with THe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 


TO WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS. 


A part of our issue of the 2nd inst., mailed 
to some of the Western statés, was destroyed 
by the burning of the Chicago post-office. If 
our friends who did not receive that copy of 
their paper will send us a postal-card at once, 
we will be glad to furnish duplicate copies until 
our supply is exhausted. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A New YeEar’s present of one or more 
volumes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works would be very. acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which seé page 29 of 
this issue. 


AN IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL 
EVENT. 























WE copy the following from the Zvening Post 
of this city, which we’ think will interest our 
readers : 

‘* Among the commercial and financial events 
of importance since specie payments rege is 
the establishment here of a branch of the Neth- 
erland Trading Society. This society or company 
is one of the most prominent and_ responsible 
in Europe, having been established more than 


half a century, for the Ln eee of acting as the 
commercial agent of the Dutch government in 
connection with its colonies. . Its paid-up. ca) 


ital is equivalent to $14,400,000 of our gold dol- 
lars. e pms | businéss of Holland and 
its colonies with this country has’made the 
establishment.of a branch here desirable, and no 
more opportune time than that. which witnesses 
the advance of the currency of this country to 
a parity with’ that of the commercial world 
could have been selected. The’ ement of 
the New York branch is under the charge of 
Mr. Stanton Blake (formerly of the banking 
house of Blake Brothers & Co.) and Messrs. 


greater the amount ‘of: for- 
capital that comés here under such au- 
The better it. will: befor -the | whole 


of this port. The 
e 


country.” 


WYTHE'S MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


No student of Bible history can fail to be in- 
terested in the miniature city of Jerusalem, 
now on exhibitionin Fourteenth Street, oppo- 
site the Academy of Music. The topography 
of the surrounding country is also accurately 
shown. The hills, the. valleys, roads, etc. are 
brought out with such remarkable distinctness 
that the beholder is almost lead to believe that 
he is looking on the reality itself. “It is not 
often the public have a chance to see the Holy 
City for twenty-five cents, and every one should 
improve this opportunity. 


A Bram anp NERVE Foop, composed of 
the nerve-giving principles of theeox brain 
and wheat germ. Physicians have pre- 
scribed 160,000 packages in all forms of 
Nervous Disease and Debility. F. Crossy, 
666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. For sale by druggists. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
COMPANY. 














Tue statement of the Pennsylvania Fire In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, which is 
published on another page, shows assets to the 
amount of $1,835,238 04. The reinsurance and 
all liabilities are considerably less than half 
that amount, so that thé surplus’ is stich as to 
show the company to be in @ sound am@ healthy 


Pennsylvania is a Fire Insuraneé Company 


is fifty-four years old, and under’ tle direction 
of the president, Mr. John ‘Deveréux, and tlie 
secretary, Mr. William G. Crowell, the 





week. ‘No topic is more worthy of study, 
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AT no time during the thirty years’ history of 
THE INDEPENDENT has its condition and pros- 
pects been more satisfactory to us than now. 
Our subscription list was largely increased from 
week to week during the past year, and we be- 
gin the present year with a rush of new names 
which every day surprises us. Our old sub- 
scribers are renewing their subscriptions with 
great promptness, and, what is far better, 
are sending us thousands of new names. 
Such a constant call for specimen copies 
of THE INDEPENDENT from every section of 
the country we never have known before. 
We most sincerely thank our friends for the 
interest they take in our prosperity and for the 
special pains they take to extend our influence, 
usefulness, and circulation. The more they 
do in this way the more we can do and the 
more we shall do to make a valuable paper. 
The size of THE INDEPENDENT is now known to 
be at least one-third larger than any other re- 
ligious paper. It gives more space every week 
to special contributors, reports of lectures, ser- 
mons, ete. than any other weekly journal, and 
its corps of able writers is not equaled, we be- 
lieve, by any religious publication in the world. 
No other journal of any sort, secular or relig- 
fous, presents so many departments to its read- 
ers, while the range of topics discussed, it 
is intended, shall cover the entire field of mod- 
ern journalism. Every department of the pa- 
per is now under the care and thought of a 
specialist, whose duty it is to present some- 
thing fresh, important, and readable in every 
issue of the paper. More than twenty editorial 
writers are now thus permanently employed to 
furnish matter regularly for our columns. 

It may be proper to state that our circulation 
is steadily increasing abroad Among the 
thousands of new names recently entered on 
our subscription-books we find those from 
England, France, Canada, China, Spain, Ger- 
many, Sandwich Islands, Australia, and many 
other places less important ; and quite a num- 
ber of them, in compliance with our liberal 
terms, have ordered from us Worcester’s valu- 
able Dictionary and other premiums. 

Our advertising columns are more and more 
used by the leading business men of the country, 
who tell us that no other medium gives such 
valuable returns for the money invested. Banks, 
bankers, insurance companies, merchants, 
manufacturers, and others, who have business 
with the most intelligent and prosperous people 
in the country, know where to go to communi- 
cate with the public. They have faithfully and 
repeatedly, and some of them for thirty years, 
have tried THE INDEPENDENT, and believe that 
it pays. 

We appear this week in an entire new dress of 
the best copper-faeed type from the well-known 
establishment of Farmer, Little & Co. We have 
| eight of Robert Hoe & Co.’s cylinder presses, 
three of ‘(Chambers Bros. & Co.’s folding ma- 
chines, < Sheridan paper-cutter, ete. With such 
type and such machinery, we expect to do good 
work and make a good-looking paper, and by 
stereotyping, as we do, every page, and then 
printing from the plates, we expect the appear- 
ance of the paper will be the same through the 
entire year. 


TRAVELER’S INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Tuis institution presents its annual state- 
ment to our readers in this issue of our pa- 
per, showing gross assets on January Ist 
amounting to $4,595,445.31, with liabilities of 
$3,338,337.93, leaving a net balance of $1,- 
257,107.38 and a net surplus over and above 
its capital and all liabilities of $657,107.38. It 
will be observed that no overdue interest, 
agents’. balances, etc. are reckoned in to 
swell up the assets; and yet there is a clear 
‘gain of $281,500 in assets and $46,700 in 
surplus during the past year.- 

EE 


ZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In the annual statement of the tna Insur- 
azide Comipany the ageregate aniouht of assets 
‘4s $6,914,147.79. The total liabilities are $1,868,- 
688:85.° The’ surplus beyond all Habflities is 
°@2}045,458:94 ‘and thé capital “is “$3,000,000. 
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“THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 

THE Baltimore Underwriter, a once clever in- 
surance journal, of date December 5th, contains 
a iabored article in justification of the course of 
the Mutual Life of New York. We had given 
publicity to a report that the officers of that 
company had contemplated recession from their 
recent action of reducing rates. The consum- 
mation, so devoutly to be wished, the Under- 
writer does not admit as practicable. The story 
of this business in plain English is as follows: 
The Mutual Life has been losing its policyhold- 
ers. There were many reasons for this, the chief 
being that they had not the money wherewith 
to pay their premiums. Now, the Mutual Life 
has all along boasted its large list of policy- 
holders—some Of these a certain large 
number held endowment policies, and these 
must lessen with the departure of the year. And 
the Mutual Life has forty-five millions of dollars 
to pay in endowment policies, this vast amount 
fal remy at, perhaps, an average rate of two 
and a half ons per year. Besides, that same 
ninety-one thousand policyholders shrank in 
number as shrink real estate securities in value, 
and the Mutual Life must have more people 
and more money, or, even with all the shrewd- 
ness that is exhibited in the making up of its 
annual report, certain companies would make a 
far better comparative showing. Under the 
circumstances, some pretext must be found for 
making a deduction in the sale of its insurance, 
It was ready at hand. The mortality record. 
People were dying, and people who probably 
would not die at present must take their places. 
In sad forgetfulness of the fact, that had been 
so ostentatiously put forth, that the Mutual Life 
had so much money that it was required to give 
back forty-five millions to its policyholders, 
while it only required thirty millions to pay all 
its losses, it petitions for new members to pay 
to it more money, and bribes them handsomely 
to do so, so that in three years’ time it may re- 
ceive the full amount of premium from each of 
these, which amount it has already specified is 
far more than they ought to pay and far more 
than the company can conscientiously receive. 

en a company makes compromise with 
wrong, it makes strange shifts to rid itself of 
difficulty. The draft made, asa writer in The 
Advertiser has said, ‘ by a party having no right 
to make it upon a party who has no funds to 
meet it’? was one of the errors naturally re- 
solved upon. The decision that the discount 
upon the premiums allowed by the company 
was not a discount, nor a rebate, nor a gift, nor 
a dividend in advance, and the grand failure 
of declining to tell, not what it was not, but 
what it was, were suggestive contrarieties. If 
it is a gift, the company pay six hundred thou- 
sand dollars to ten thousand new policyholders 
in two years, out of the old _ holders’ funds 
(for all the funds, every dollar, in spite of all 
assertions to the contrary, belong, in a mutual 
company, to the members of that company), 
equaling about ten dollars each; and where is 
the manager’s authority for this expenditure ? 

Shall it be said that those old policyholders 
receive their money back because the new men 
pay full premium after the second year? In 
what manner? These new mén must have 
their dividends; must they not? What con- 
tribution to aid the old policyholders do they 
make ? . j 

If it is not a gift, then in some mysterious 
management of those drafts or by deductions 
in future dividends the newcomers are to pa) 
back the thirty per cent. advanced ; and this i 
obtaining insurance under false pretenses. 

If the going out of a member because he can- 
not pay his dues at this time or in all the past 
year does damage to the company—which is 
the members remaining—and a sum is exacted 
from such retiring member because of his sur- 
render, ought not that sum to go to the injured 
eater and not to new men, whose coming 

enefits them not at all? It is all useless to 
attempt a counter argument to the plain fact 
that if a man comes into a life insurance mem- 
bership paying his proper premium, and con- 
tinues to oy he is a benefit to the company; 
but if he is bought by the company’s money 
be a member, he is a loss to that company. 

We want to laugh a little at the inflamed 
thetoric of the confident U; iter and his 
most unfortunate combination of metaphor. 
He says: 

‘Those who have so vigorously assailed Mr. 
Winston know him well enough to remember 
that, once assured of the propriety of a a 
course of action, he is as immovable as Martin 
Luther when he exclaimed: ‘‘Here I stand. I 
cannot do otherwise ’’; or as Fitz-James, when 
he said to Rhoderick Dhu, 

‘«‘__This rock shall fly, 

From its firm base as soon as I.’ 
True, he yielded on a memorable occasion, six 
years ago, to the request of ‘the very respect- 
able body of insurance companies’—the twenty- 
two memorialists, half of whom have since 
dropped from the ranks ; but who has forgotten 
the quiet sarcasm which accompanied the con- 
cession? The magnanimity of the surrender 
was so double-distilled and so highly sublimated 
that, though the vase which held the off to 
the eager hands of petition and prote .ation 
had been shattered into millions of fragmen 
the scent of the roses could never be Greece 
from them. Like the blood-spot on Lady Mac- 
beth’s hand, there is not ‘rain enough in the 
sweet heavens’ to wash it out of sight and out 
of remembrance.”’ 

Martin Luther stood for a principle, not fora 
speculation ; and Roderick Dhu, by conducting 
him from his enemies in overwhelming force, 
made of no avail the daring of Fitz-James. 

The double-distilled magnanimity, rose-scent- 
ed to the eternal degree, our classical Under- 
writer compares to the stain upon the hand of a 
murderess, and calls in the aid of Claudius, a 
murderer, who, when soliloquizing upon his 
orn etl. 

rs ere n 
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ose poor Mr. Winston. 
ing metaphor and simile, be a little un- 
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THE ARLINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE mere mention of the above well-known 
house will cause pleasant recollections to arise 
in the mind of manyvisitors to the Capital City, 
who have had their sojourn made exceedingly 
pleasant as regards y comforts, for with- 
out doubt there isnonein the United States to 
surpass it for first-class appointments through- 
out in every respect. he comfort of the 

ests is carefully looked after by the proprie- 

rs, Messrs. T. Roessle & Son, and the efficient 
corps of gentlemen in charge of the office, 
Messrs. Mills, Sargent, Bowers, and Norris, all 
of whom have had a life-long experience,we may 
say, in the business and possess the happy fac- 
ulty of making any and all feel at home when 
domiciled within its spacious walls. The loca- 
tion is also such that it cannot fail to attract. 
Situated on Vermont Avenue, opposite Lafay- 
ette Square and the White House, convenient 
and easy of access from all the Government 
departments, and just far enough from the 
business thoroughfares to allow the guests 
peace, comfort, and quiet, a very desirable con- 
sideration to the weary traveler. The propri- 
etors—Messrs. Roessle & Son—have conducted 
this well-known and popular house since 1869, 
and have by their liberal management gained 
for themselves a world-wide reputation. The 
Emperor of Brazil, king of the Sandwich 
Islands, and first Japanese embassy, Duke 
Alexis, and all other notable foreign visitors 
have had apartments there when at the Capital. 
Aside from those, the most prominent citizens 
of the United States. No words of praise from 
us can add any additional testimonial in its 
favor ; but, to conclude, we name the Arlington 
as the leading hotel, and — to our readers 
when there that their visit will be long remem- 
bered with pleasant recollections should they 
be so fortunate as to receive the hospitalities 
of Messrs. Roessle & Son. 


AN AGE OF SURPRISES. 


WE are constantly hearing of some new and 
wonderful invention or discovery, such as the 
Telephone, Phonograph, Electric Light ete., 
which tends to revolutionize all the old-fash- 
foned ideas of what is what. The principal 
drawback to the use of these new appliances 
has been the considerable outlay necessary for 
their. introduction. But this difficulty as re- 
gards the Telephone has been satisfactorily 
overcome, Kent, Woodman & Co., 25 Congress 
St., Boston, have succeeded in ucing an 
instrument that works one mile, which they are 
able to sell for $3.00 complete. A description 
of the invention will be found on our last page. 


Sr. Nicnonas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance assed, central loca- 
tion, Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 

















“THE BRUNSWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


THE only good Baking Powder, peenenet \7 
a physician, with special regard to its healthful- 
ness, is Dr. Price’s Cream. Buy it in cans. 


A STANDARD REMEDY. 











In 1828, after repeated experiments, the mode 
of manufacture of “BRown’s GINGER” was 
adopted. 

nceasing care in the selection of the materi- 
al, as well as in the process, has caused the uni- 
form excellence of the product; and to this is 
to be attributed the success which has made 
“Brown’s GINGER’’ a well-known remedy in 
every large city in the world. 

By expressing to the postmasters throughout 
the country els containing a half dozen or 
a dozen of ‘‘Brown’s GincER,’’ for their use 
and distribution, the excellence of the article 
could be test+d without expense to the investi- 
gators, and many persons were p sed to 
try it, because no claim was ever made that it was 
a 


us it does its own advertising, and thus the 
fact that ‘‘Brown’s GINGER” does counteract 
the bad effect of change of water ; that it sus- 
tains the strength and has none of the reac- 
tion which renders the use of alcoholic spirits 
so objectionable ; that it will relieve any usual 
case of colic, and is of ‘i service in prevent- 
ing Cholera and the like troubles ; has again 
and again been proven. 

The medical staff of the army and navy fully 
appreciate the worth of the Ginger, and have 
endorsed it by their use of it in the hospitals 
and on the field. Indeed, one noted major-gen- 
eral, in a letter to Mr. Brown, remarks: “I 
should almost as soon think of taking my divis- 
ion into action without powder and ball as with- 
outa good supply of ‘ BRown’s GINGER’ among 
the hospital stores.”” The success that has been 
thus attained has naturally caused unprincipled 
persons toissue counterfeits and imitations of 

‘Brown’s GINGER’’; almost all closely follow- 
ing the style of the wrapper, bottle, and label 
and many using the name. : 

It is, therefore, best to be very particular that 
you receive the genuine ‘‘ Brown’s Ginger.”” Ex- 
amine the label closely, remembering that 
“Brown’s GINGER” has been manufactured 
for 50 years at the N. E. cor. 5th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, solely by Frederick Brown, 
and that none other is genuine. 


A SIMPLE, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active is the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon man. Hop 
Bitters is that remedy, and its proprietors 
are being blessed by thousands who have 
been saved and cured by it. Will you try 
it? See othercolumn. 








‘ ee painran Dawes will convince an 
in y that there is nothing 
It vila hth cate kes 





cream tartar. Grocers 


toi, 
other. Is much Detter than coda to use with 


PENDENT. 


PurRGING relieves constipation only tempora- 
rily, the disease returning worse than before. 
Laxatine lozengers act gently and permanently, 
curing constipation and piles. 25 cents a box. 


Croton Port, June 27th, 1877. 

I HEREBY certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death, has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871; and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 





Jon. V. Cockrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased. 


The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail a, Bag of the leading drug- 
ists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 


ity. 

th is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 


not be surpassed. 
HK. &. F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 

isease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchesse Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


ee ae 
DIED. 


EDWARD WALKER. 

EDWARD WALKER, a well-known bookbinder and 
pobticies of this city, died at Yonkers, on Saturday, at 
jhe age of seventy-five years. Mr. Walker was a native 
of England and came to this country about 1882. By 
Fetred trom Ousinea about eight yea ago iesing 
re m ness at e ears 

carried his to sons. He has 
held many prominent positions in the American Insti- 











of the Bow Savings 

Among the wo Mr. Walker published were “A 

Voice to America,” “‘ Dowling’s History of Ro’ * 
the “ Sta ’s Manual.” 

. Walker lover of his ado country, and 

the cory days_of the rebellion he becam 

member of e Club and took an active 

in sen the first colored regiment to the seat 

war. He was a man of liberal views and of un. 

pA ¢ ity. digent circumstances in 


NOTICES. 
1879. LECTURE COURSE 1879. 


New York Sunday-school Association. 
HOW TO STUDV THE BIBLE. 
Sunday-school workers in New York, of every name 

, are vited to a Lecture to be 
given in the 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH, 
CORNER 34TH St. AND BROADWAY, 


BY. 
The Rey. J. MUNRO GIBSON, D. D., 
o' hicago: 
TUESDAY EVENING, J 'ARY 2ist, 1879, 
AT 7:45 O'CLOCK. 
SUBJECT : The Perspective of the Bible.” 
The Lecture is Free. 
ELBERT B. MONROE, President. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 
RE ReneS 








to the hair 


fect 

Dye. Marrelees, reliable, instan No disa 
pointment ; no ridiculous tints ; ay the ill effec’ 

Bro’ * Sol id and "at BATCH 
or wn. an al - 
ELGR Wg Facvory, No 16 Bond Biret, N.Y Sold 
by all D: 
can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear as if each hair were just issuing 
Les the skin, ae —— — of the same —— 
and texture as ing hair. are so 
they cannot be detected. Trade only at BATCHELOR'S 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond St., New York. 


FOOD 








THAN 5 


MEDICINE. 


Berens oun" Byspepeta: Contipation, Nervous 
mm 8 

Prostration, and Diabetes "hou cond for our free 
pamphlets. 


HEALTH FOOD C0O., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


COX & SONS, “orvor. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
AR ETAL WORK AND St AINED GLASS. 
CHRIS' S DECORATIONS, for Churches, 


List of CATALOGUES on application. 


OWN RUGS. 
Something new! Tarkieh Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, in with rags and yarn. Any one 
can make thom, at s small expense. Great induce- 
ae a a alterna and prices, wiih stamp. 
Boston, Mass. 


E. 8S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150. Water White and Odorless. 


This old-established brand unsurpassed as an Illum- 
inating Oil. For sale only by 
E. WICKES, 153 Maiden Lane. 
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THE 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Ir is now very nearly forty years since THE MERCAN- 
TILE AGENCY was established, and it is still conducted 
upon the same principles and, with slight adaptations 
to altered business necessities, upon the same plan as 
it was originally commenced with. 

Many efforts have been made not only to imitate it 
closely, but also to improve upon its plans; but, not- 
withstanding all the special features held forth to 
allure patronage, they have all ended in disaster and 
ruin. Some of the concerns which have thus attempted 
improvements, and in consequence fallen into diffi- 
culty, have by resolving themselves into stock com- 
panies and extinguishing existing Liabilities by dis- 
tributing certificates of stock to creditors whom they 
could not otherwise pay, have contrived to prolong 
existence; but the end comes at last, and it is always 
the same. The success which has attended our own 
career is largely due to the fact that our business is in 
the hands of men who have spent their whole lives in 
it; who may, in fact, be said to have made it the sole 
business of their lives; while the various competing 
offices have been started and conducted by men who, 
as a general thing, have taken up the business late in 
life, without previous training, knowledge, or experi- 
ence. In fact, it seems as though men who could suc- 
ceed at nothing else thought they had some special 
aptitude for agency work, when in reality they had 
none whatever and had not even the rudimentary 
knowledge of its operations. Is it then any wonder 
that we should look upon such competition with con- 
tempt? Two of our present partners have spent 
thirty-four years in the business, and all of them have 
been in itovera quarter of acentury. Many of the 
managers of our branch offices have been connected 
with us for twenty years and upward. If all this 
counts for nothing, then experience and business 
training are of no value. 

It is time that these things were properiy considered 
by those whose support and patronage for agency pur- 
poses is sought. A vast deal of money has been liter- 
ally thrown away by undiscriminating support of va- 
rious visionary projects, which money, rightly ap- 
plied, would have produced great and beneficial effects 
tothecommunity. The fact is that there is really money 
enough subscribed by business men to do the work effi- 
ciently if it were properly applied; but it is so divided 
up among the different charlatans engaged in the busi- 
ness as to destroy the very object sought after. We 
have a list now before us of no Iess than forty-one 
Mercantile, Commercial, and Collecting Agencies 
which have all ended in bankruptcy within a few 
years and in loss to those who patronize them. Prob- 
ably some millions of dollars have been lost in this 
way in unfulfilled subscription contracts and collec- 
tions made and unaccounted for. 

The truth is that at our present prices it is difficult 
to make any profit, and any attempt to cut under 
them must of necessity result either in unfulfilled un- 
dertakings or in ultimate ruin to those who assume 
them. Our organization is so complete that we can 
make any given amount of money go further than 
others can; and, although our total revenue is probably 
three times as great as all others in the business com- 
bined, yet, while exercising the greatest care and econ- 
omy, it is difficult for us to accomplish the purpose 
sought and make any profit to ourselves. A little re- 
laxation of vigilance, a little carelessness in economy 
would surely bring the balance on the wrong side at 
the end of the year. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that large profits are made at present prices. We re- 
peat that itis with the utmost difficulty the busi 
is done at all without increasing them. 

We are not a stock company, with merely nominal 
assets in stock certificates. We are a firm. The copart- 
ners are publicly known or can be ascertained at any 
time by inquiry at any of our offices. There is no 
secret whatever about it. We make no boast of our 
resources; but it can easily be ascertained that, aside 
from the large capital employed in the business, all 
the partners have investments of well-known value 
outside, quite sufficient to give assurance of security 
and safety to those who intrust us with their inter- 
est. And, above and beyond all this, we have, as above 
observed, a record of honestly fulfilled obligations ex- 
tending over nearly forty years. In view of the disas- 
ters and discredit which the year now closing has wit- 
hessed in collapsed agencies (no less than five having 
failed in New York alone), it is simple justice to our- 
selves that we should put these facts in emphatic 
terms before the commercial public, and thus shake 
from our skirts the disgrace and contumely which 
such pretenders at the agency business have brought 
upon its very name, and to ask, furthermore, that a 
fair discrimination between us and those who are un- 
worthy of being called competitors should be made. 
We are quite willing to be judged upon our own mer- 
its and our own conduct; but we protest against 
being classed among the host of quacks who have 
neither capital nor facilities for the business they are 
conducting. 

Our Reference Book, containing capital and credit 
ratings, is now issued as usual. The material for it 
has been collected with l care, and we feel con- 
fident that we may safely say in advance that we have 
never issued a book upon which more labor and thor- 
oughness have been expended. A careful Abstract of 
the Assignment and Insolvency Laws of the various 
States has been prepared, which, with the usual syn- 
opses of Collection Laws, dates of the sittings of all 
the Courts, etc., will appear in our Appendix. 

But, nearly perfect as will be the Reference Book, it 
will be but a mere index to the vast store of detailed 
information which our records contain regarding the 
Antecedents, Character, Capacity, and Credit of all 
Business Men. These reports are periodically revised 
and are freshened with the record of each day’s occur- 
rences. 

The merchant and banker who neglects to avail him- 
self of the valuable information gleaned and confirmed 
by our 

EIGHTY BRANCH OFFICES, 


each with a thoroughly equipped staff, and the results 
of the careful observation of an army of correspond- 
ents, places himself at a serious disadvantage. 

We are af all times pleased to explain and illustrate ~ 
our methods of business to parties requiring its aid, 
and, soliciting an investigation of our facilities, we 
are, respectfully, 


DUN, BARLOW & CO., 


314 and 316 Broadway. 
January 7th, 1879. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








“FAMILY AND HOUSEKEEPING 
LINENS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 
A FINE SELECTION OF 


4-4 Family & Bed Linens, 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND 
NAPKINS, 


Novelties in HUCK and DAMASK 
TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, 


Colored and White Lunch Cloths, ete, 


TOGETHER WITH A GENERAL STOCK OF 


Foreign and Domestic White Goods, 
Marseilles and Terry Quilts, 
Blankets, Flannels, etc., etc. 





BROADWAY, cor. 19th STREET. 








Financial. 


LEGAL TENDERS. 





Tue legal tenders, as provided for and 
authorized by the laws of the United States, 
are divided into two classes—the first em- 
bracing coins and the second embracing 
paper issues. 

The following is a list of the legal-tender 
coins: 1. The minor coins of the United 
States, which are a legal tender “at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceed- 
ing twenty-five cents in any one payment.” 
2. The subsidiary silver coins of the United 
States, which are a legal tender ‘‘at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceed- 
ing five dollars in any one payment.” 
3. The gold coins of the Unitcd States, 
which are ‘‘a legal tender for all payments 
at their nominal value when not below the 
standard of weight and limit of tolerance 
provided by law for the single piece”; and 
when below this standard, then ‘‘a legal 
tender at valuation in proportion to their 
actual weight.” 5. The silver dollar of 
4124 grains, which is a legal tender at its 
nominal value ‘for all debts and dues; pub- 
lic and private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” 

The following list embraces the paper 
issues in the United States which are de- 
clared to be legal tender: 1. The notes of 
the United States, commonly called green- 
backs, which are declared to be ‘lawful 
money and a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, within the United 
States, except for duties on imports and in- 
terest on the public debt.” 2. The national 
bank notes, which are receivable “‘ at par in 
all parts of the United States in payment of 
taxes, excises, public lands, and all other 
dues to the United States, except duties on 
imports; and also for all salaries and other 
debts and demands owing by the United 
States to individuals, corporations, and asso- 
ciations within the United States, except in- 
terest on the public debt, and in redemption 
of the national currency”; and also for ‘‘ any 
debt or liability” due from one national 
bank to another, with the exception of the 
banks ‘‘ organized for the purpose of issuing 
notes payable in gold.” 3. The silver certi- 
ficates, which are “‘ receivable for customs, 
taxes, and all public dues,” and which, 
‘‘when so received, may be reissued.” 4. 
Gold certificates, which are receivable ‘at 
par in payment for duties on imports.” 

Here are five kinds of coins and four 
kinds of paper issues to which the legal- 
tender property is attached in a greater or 
less degree. When specie payment shall be 
established and the country shall return to 
the normal condition in respect to its cur- 
rency it will be necessary to change this 
mixed legal-tender system, and withdraw 
the legal-tender property entirely from all 
paper issues and confine it wholly to the 
coins of the United States. To this must 
be added a very material modification of the 


[January 16, 1879. 


Silver Law, as the only mode of preventing EXCHANGE.—Foreign ‘‘was dull and | ing fund) mort at 110, pays 6.36 per 


the displacement of gold by the depreciated 
silver dollar, unless there should be a very 
great rise in the market price of silver. 
These changes will bring the country back 
to the legal-tender system as it existed be- 
fore the war, and from which but for the 
war there would have been no departure. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues quiet in all depart- 
ments of wholesale trade, though extensive 
preparations are already being made for the 
opening of the spring season. The export 
trade just now is comparatively light, be- 
cause of the snow blockade on the railroads 
and continued unfavorable advices from 
abroad. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, $2,- 
228,482, and produce exports $4,429,575. 

The total imports of dry goods and general 
merchandise since January 1st this year were 
$6,496,814, against $11,220,429 for the cor- 
responding period last year, and in 1877 
$12,245,091. 

The total exports of produce since January 
1st, this year, were $4,429,575, against $6,- 
477,544 for the corresponding period last 
year and $3,981,539 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Acrency.—The purchase of goods of one 
who had formerly been the soliciting agent 
of the owner, and payment to him, his only 
authority being to solicit orders, and whose 
agency in this respect had been revoked, 
where such person had never been held out 
by his principal as having authority to sell, 
will confer no right upon the purchaser.— 
Abrahams os. Weller, Sup. Ct., Tl. 

ConsmERATION.—Part payment of a debt 
already due is not a sufficient consideration 
for an agreement to extend the time for the 
payment of the residue.—Turnbull 2s. 
Brock, Sup. Ct. Ohio. 

Crepit Mosiimr.—The United States 
Supreme Court has affirmed the decision of 
the lower court in the case of the United 
States against the Union Pacific Railroad, 
commonly known as the Credit Mobilier 
case. Two judges dissented. 

Banxruptcy.—A decision has just been 
rendered in the Uuited States Supreme 
Court in the case of Stewart & Co., appel- 
lants, against Meyer Sonneborn. Sonneborn 
instituted a civil suit for damages in the 
United States Circuit Court for the District 
of Alabama, on the ground that Stewart & 
Co. had maliciously forced him into bank- 
ruptcy, without probable cause. Judgment 
was rendered in his favor for $20,000. The 
Supreme Court now reverses that judg ment, 
on the ground of error in the charge to the 
jury in the court below, and remands the 
case for a new trial. 

Foreign Corporations. —In the case 
of Ely vs. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Judge Thayer, of Philadel- 
phia, has decided the corporation has a legal 
existence in Pennsylvania, as it has, by vir- 
tue of its charter, in every one of the 
United States. It may be foreign in the 
sense that its charter does not proceed from 
the constituted authority of this state; but 
it is not foreign in any other sense. A cor- 
poration chartered by the United States has 
a legal existence everywhere within the 
United States. Hence it is provided in their 
charter that they may sue and be sued ‘‘in 
all. courts of law and equity within the 
United States,” and it is liable to be sued 
in every part of the sovereignty from which 
its corporate character is derived, if service 
can be made upon the proper officer. Here 
the service was made upon the president of 
the corporation, who is the proper officer to 
be served. 

THE MONEY MARKET was abundantly 
supplied with loanable funds and the rates for 
call loans ranged from 24 to $4 per cent., the 
market closing easy on Saturday at 2 to 3 per 
cent. There was an active demand for com- 
mercial paper, with only a moderate amount 
offering. We quote first-class eridorsed 
notes of short date at 34 to 4} per cent., 
four months at 4 to 5 per cent., and good 
single-name, 4 to 6 months, at 5} to 7 per 
cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
quiet, closing at 95 to 953. United States 





bonds were firm and American railway 
seourities irregular. 








closed at 488 to 488} for 60 days and 487 to 
4873 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying } offered, 
selling par to4 premium; Charleston, scarce, 
buying 3-16 to 4 discount, selling par to 
1-16; New Orleans, commercial } to 5-16, 
bank 4; St. Louis, 50 premium; Chicago, 
firm, buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 pre- 
mium; and Boston, 81 cents premium. 


SILVER was dull and lower in the Lon- 
don market, and the bullion value of the 
412i-grain dollar is now $0.8353 gold. We 


quote: 
| Buying. Selling. 





Bar Silver (gold)..........++ 1084 109% 
Trade Dollars (currency). . 9814 9814 
Halves and Quarters....... . 9B 9834 
Dimes and Half-Dimes. . 8 9814 


GOLD.—The bullion value, and the mar- 
ket value of the gold dollar is 100 cents. 
The banks report no demand for gold, while 
the small pieces, especially the ones and 
twos-and-a-half, are declined. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been active, with the 
market buoyant and higher, particularly 
toward the close of the week. The most 
prominent stocks were Northwest, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Pittsburgh, and 
the coal stocks. Theinvestment shares were 
in large demand. 

The following will show the changes in 








prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Amerian Dist. Tel. Co........ 23 6 23 
Albany and Susquehanna.... — ~ _ 7% 
Atl and Pac. Tel.............. 30 31% «30 3134 
Burlington, C. R., and N..... 25 235 2g WA 
Canada Southern............. 46 47% «46 4654 
Chicago and Northwestern... 50% 52% 50% 52% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 76% 793% 76% ‘79% 
C., R. L, and Pacific.......... 119% 119% 119 119% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 1113g 112% 111% 112% 
C., C., C., and Ind. Cen........ 5% BE 5 5 
C., C., C., And I, .cesssssisssceeS5}6 36 34%, 35 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 854g 90% 85% 809% 
Chicago and Alton........ 79% 82 2% 81% 
Chicago and Alton, pf. _ - — 106 
Consolidation Coal..... 20 20 20 15 
CRMRO. v 00s sancegap ves sescsecss 245 «26 24 2 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 433 45% 43% 45% 
Del. and Hudson.............. 8844 40% 38% «40 
Express—Adams.... - - — 106% 
American........... - - - 47 
United States.. - =—- — 4% 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 938% 9454 O833¢ 9454 
Gn, c << ocensccecnenatttenet 21 28% 2144 «23% 
Bete, To... ccc cccccsaccssces 38 874 638 
FEATIOM. ...02.0.cccsccccccovces 141 141 140% 140 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 18% 18% 18% 13% 
Hon. and St. Joseph, pf...... 34% 354 4 34g 
Illinois Central he 82% 80 8256 
Lake Shore........ 68% 867 68% 
Michigan Central 79% 7454 ‘TR% 
Morris and Essex. 3% %T% 
MiL and St. Paul 35% S456 353 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf 16% (74% 163% 
N. Y. Central........ 114% «(112% 119% 
pF ey eee 35 3354 34% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... — _ — 159% 
Ohio and Miss..........+..06 - & 84 % 8 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 19% 19% 19 1934 
Pacific Mail............0..0.0- 134% 13% 104 10% 
PAMAINB. ......sccccccccccceces _ - — 18 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne... — - — 102% 
Quicksilver.............0.ec0ee - - sie viy BE 
Quicksilver, pf.... ......+++.+ 32 32 82 $2 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn. 144 «(«21%%esi«i‘z‘\!™,)Sso16 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... % KH TWH T% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N., pf.. 26% 380 204 2% 
St. Louis, A. and T. H., pf.... 11 n 104% «10 
see 2196 5G 20562 
bs wi - 6 6644-65 66 
Western Union Telegraph... 94% 95% 943g 955¢ 
M., K., and Texas............. 6% Bu6 6 6% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... se 356 8 _ 
St. Louis and San Fran.,pf.. 44 4% 4% — 
St. L. and San Fran. Ist, pf.. 11 11% 10 - 
Sutro TunneL...........660066 34 8% Bh hg 
The following computations show the 


income to be derived from the investments 
named: 


DrvipEND-PAYING Stocks.—New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford 10-per-cent. divi- 
dends at 159, pays 6.29 per cent.; New York 
and Harlem 10-per-cent. dividends at 141, 
pays 7.08 per cent.; Chi , Rock Island, 
and Pacific 10-per-cent. dividends at 120, 
pays 8.33 per cent.; United New ed 10- 
per-cent. dividends at 180, pays 7.69 per 


cent.; New York Centraland Hudson 8-per- 
cent. dividends at 1134, pays 7.05 per cent. ; 
Chicago, Burlington, ney 8-per-cent. 


dividends at 1114, “— 7.17 per cent.; Fort 
Wayne 7-per-cent. dividends at 102, pays 
6.86 per cent. Chicago and Alton preferred 
7-per-cent. dividend at 104, pays 6.72 per 
cent. 

Rartroap Bonps.—New York Central 
7-per-cent ist mortgage at 118, pays 5.93 
per cent.; Harlem 7-per-cent. ist mortgage 
at 1204, pays 5.81 per cent.; Morris and 
Essex 7-per-cent. 1st mortgage at 117, pays 
5.98 per cent.; Fort Wayne 7-per-cent, Ist 
mortgage at. hy 5.88 per cent,; Mil- 
waukee and ul &-per-cent. 1st mort- 
at 123, pays 6.50 per cent.; Chicago, 

, and J-per-cent. consol. 

at 118, pays 6.19 per cent.; and 
7-per-cent. 1st at 113, pays 

6.19 per cent.; Chicago and Northwestern 
7. consol at 1134, pa 


6.16 per cent. ; Lake Shore 7-per-cent. sink- 








cent.; Central ic 6-per-cent. 1st mort- 
goge at 105%, pays 5.66 per cent.; Union 
ific 6-per-cent. 1st mo at 106, pays 
5.66 per cent.; Chicago and Island 6- 
per-cent. 1st mortgage at 108%, pays 5.51 per 
cent.; Michigan Central consol. 7-per-cent. 
mo: at 115, pays 6.08 per cent.; 
New Jersey Central 7-per-cent. 1st mortgage 
at 117, pays 5.98 per cent.; Albany and 
Susquehanna 7-per-cent. 1st mortgage at 
110, pays 6.86 per cent.; Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh 7-per-cent. consol. sinking fund 
mortgage at 1123, pays 6.23 per cent. 

The joint executive committee appoiated 
by the Eastern and Western railroad man- 
agers at their last meeting had an import- 
ant session at the Windsor Hotel, on Thurs- 
day. There were present representatives of 
all the trunk lines and important connec- 
tions. The discussion related wholly to the 
carrying out of the details of the agree- 
ment entered into by Messrs. Vanderbilt, 
Garrett, Jewett, and McCullough, about a 
month ago. Many little disputes were con- 
sidered, the claims of the small roads which 
form connecting links in the West having 
been specially brought forward. Mr. Fink 
would disclose to the press only the general 
result, which, he said, is the assurance of 
the consistent working of the pooling sys- 
tem in a manner satisfactory to all the par- 
ties interested. The question of the prices 
of direct shipments to Europe was settled. 
It was determined to take the rates of the 
ocean steamship companies from New York 
to- Liverpool as a basis, and to add to them 
equalized inland rates from the shipping 
points. The object isto make the freight- 
age the same to any English port, whatever 
may be the American port through which 
the goods pass. 

It is stated that $2,000,000 of the $2,700,- 
000 new stock of the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy Railroad has already been paid 
up. This new stock is issued to old holders 
of the stock of the company at par. The 
certificates of the new stock are to be issued 
on the 16th and the option of taking the 
stock at par expires on the 15th inst. 

The Pacific Mail Company have issued a 
report showing the financial condition of 
the company December 1st, 1878, by which 
it appears that its liabilities exceed the cash 
assets $1,878,911, as against the excess of 
$2,112,389 April 80th, 1878. Of this in- 
debtedness $1,400,000 are owing to the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company. 

The Chicago Raihoay Age gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the sales of railroads 
under foreclosure during the past three 


years 

Year. No. of Roads. Mileage. Capital Invested. 

per pres 30 8,846 $217,848.000 

Sg ee RR re MS) 54 8,875 198,984.000 

Wages pegecescoscee 48 8,902 811,631.000 
Three years.....182 11,623 $728,4638,000 


Thus it appears that in three years over 
one-seventh of the railway mileage of the 
country, representing more than one-seventh 
of the nominal railroad investments of the 
United States, has passed through the final 
stage of bankruptcy. To the foregoing is 
added a summary of receivers appointed for 
lines during the same period, as follows: 
Sa Mileage. Capital Invested. 





1876. 6,683 $467 000 000 
a 8,837 220 294 000 

she 2,820 92 885 000 

Three years.....107 12,619 $779,679,000 


Deducting from the above list the roads 
that have since been sold, there remains 
seventy-six lines in the hands of receivers, 
representing 8,586 miles and $512,000,000 of 
apparent capital. These figures do not in- 
clude the lines where suits looking to fore- 
closure and receivership were commenced 
during the past year. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The annual 
railroad reports, as they come in, continue 
to, be of a very favorable character. The 
Central Pacific Road earned in December, 
1878, $1,488,000, against $1,354,882 for the 
same month in 1877. The earnings for the 
year 1878 were $17,752,363, against $17,050,- 
976 in 1877. 

The Chicago and Northwestern makes a 
handsome showing on the year which ended 
with December last, the total earnings for 
the year having been $14,522,251, against 
$12,793,602 in 1877. 

The Illinois Central Road shows a net 
gain in the traffic returns of 1878 of $408.. 
000. The total net income for the year, in- 
cluding land collections, was over $8,000,- 
000, and it is estimated that there will be 
$2,300,000 to the credit of stockholders uftes 
paying interest on the bonded debt... 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








The annual report of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company isa 
very favorable exhibit. The income of the 
road during the year ending September 80th 
amounted to $3,852,982, derived from the 
following sources: From transportation of 
passengers, $2,241,171; from freight, $1,- 
309,7%8; from mails and express, $266,331; 
from interest, $35,701. The expenses were 
$1,914,656. 

The eleventh annual report of the direct- 
ors of the Boston and Albany Railroad shows 
the receipts during the past year to have 
been $6,633,533.41; the expenses, $4,413,- 
997.27; net balance of income, $2,219,536.- 
14; and the present surplus, $2,425,060.42. 
Gross earnings of the road from all sources 
last year, $146,077 less than in 1877. 

The board of directors of the New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western Railroad Company 
have submitted to the stockholders their re- 
port of the operations of the company from 
the lst of June to the 30th of September, 
1878. 

The receiver of the Erie Railway Com- 
pau, having made a report of its operations 
from October 1st, 1877, to June 1st, 1878, to 
the state engineer and surveyor of railways 
of the State of New York, the board of 
directors of the present company, by com- 
bining the receiver’s report with theirs, 
placed before the stockholders the operations 
and results of the whole year’s work, show- 
ing for that period net earnings of $5,000, 
114.42, from which deducting losses by non- 
paying property of the company, amounting 
to $96,038.73, leaves the net revenue $4,913,- 
075.69. Deducting amount of rentals on 
leased lines and claims paid, $963,150.37, 
leaves the net earnings $3,949,925.32. To 
this add interest received from securities, 
$259,800.95, which will make $4,209,726.27. 
From this must be deducted $302,381.09 for 
taxes, interest on mortgages and loans, ex- 
penses of reorganization and foreclosure, 
etc., leaving as applicable to payment of in- 
terest on funded indebtedness $3,907,345.18. 


The profit from June 1st to September 
80th, 1878, on the books of the new com- 
pany was $828,546.40, and the loss, as ap- 
pears by the report of the receiver, from 
September 30th, 1877, to June 1st, 1878, was 
$203,114.63. 


RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally buoyant. New Jersey Central ad- 
justment sold up to 924, do. 1sts to 116%, do. 
consol. assented to 75%, and do. conv. as- 
sented to 75. Lehich and Wilkesbarre con- 
sol. assented fell off to 418; Rock Island 6s 
rose to 109; Han. and St. Jo conv. to 1038; 
N. Y. Central coupon 1sts to 119; Lake 
Shore consol. reg. 1sts to 115; Ohio and 
Miss. 2ds to 77; Central Pacifics to 107; 
Union Pacific sinking funds to 108}; C., C., 
and I. C. 1sts to 60$, do. 2ds to 184; Great 
Western ds ex-coupon to 86; New York 
Elevated 1sts to 104}; and Metropolitan Ele- 
vated 1sts to 98}. 

The Metropolitan Elevated Railway first 
mortgage bonds have been added to the 
regular list at the Stock Exchange. The 
amount of these bonds authorized is $600,- 
000, or $120,000 per mile. The actual 
length of road built is 64 miles; the length 
of road projected is 20 miles. The com- 
parny’s assets are put down at $11,293,815, 
of which $10,000,000 are charged to con- 
struction and $655,000 to patents. The cap- 
ital stock is $3,155,000; first mortgage 
bonds, $3,000,000; and second mortgage 
bonds, $4,500,000. 


STATE BONDS were moderately active. 
Dist: Col. 8-65s rose to 69%, Tennessee old to 
37, and Louisiana consols to 69. N. C. 
Funding Act of 1866 sold at 18, do. of 1866 
at 123, do. special tax at 3, and do new, 
January and July, at 124. Georgia 7s, new, 
bronght 107g. North Carolina old, January 
and July, sold at 19; St. C. nonfundable 
at 12; and Virginia deferred at 8 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
demand and generally firm. The subscrip- 
tions to the 4-per-cents. continue. very large 
and in excess ofall sales since the war, 
wher the 5.20s were being put on the market. 


The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 1204 12044 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10634 10654 
Uniced States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10654 
Unixed States sixes, 1867, registered.. 1017¢ 10% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupons.... 101% 102% 
Talted States sixes, 1888, registered.. 104 1045¢_ 
United States sixes, 1808, coupon. 104 1044¢ 
United States ten-forties, 10% = 10H 





United States fives, 1881, registered... 10644 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... ba 107% 
United States 434s, 1891, registered. 105% 10554 
United States G4, 1891, coupon....... 105% 105% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 29934 9956 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 90546, 9054, 


During the week the Secretary of the 
Treasury has issued calls for the redemption 
of $30,000,000 of 5-20 bonds of 1865 consols 
of 1867. The principal and interest will be 
paid at the Treasury from the 6th to the 
11th of April next, when the interest on the 
bonds will cease. The following are de- 
scriptions of the bonds: 

Coupon bonds dated July ist, 1867, 
namely: 


$50, No. 11,001 to No. 27,000, both inclusive. 
100, No. 11,001 to No. 81,000, both inclusive. 
500, No. 11,001 to No. 27,000, both inclusive. 
1,000, No. 18,001 to No. 84,000, both inclusive. 
Registered bonds dated July ist, 1867, 
namely: 
$50, No. 401 to No. 1,150, both inclusive, 
100, No. 2,801 to No. 8,200, both inclusive. 
500, No. 2,001 to No. 4,850, both inclusive. 
1,000, No. 7.401 to No. 17,650, both inclusive. 
5,000, No. 2,601 to No. 5,830, both inclusive. 
10,000, No. 2,001 to No. 4,800, both inclusive. 
TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treasur- 
er now holds $349,253,000 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,637,300 in United States bonds to 
secure public deposits. United States bonds 
deposited on account of subscriptions to the 
4-per-cent. loan, $5,340,700. United States 
bonds deposited for circulation for the week, 
$1,470,000. United States bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn during the week, 
$1,205,000. National bank circulation out 
standing: currency notes, $822,375,334; gold 
notes, $1,468,920. The receipts of national 
bank-notes fer redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 





1879. 
New York..........csccccceees $1,446,000 $864,000 
Is cane neunocnneminiiaden 1,543,000 267,000 
Philadelphia................. 251,000 200,000 
MSIL. dedi he 834,000 469,000 
TORR... .ccccccccvveseces $4,074,000 $2,500,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is very fa- 
vorable, showing a gain in surplus reserve 
of $1,121,700, the banks now holding $12, 
397,250 above legal requirements, against 
$10,980,700 at same time last year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


January 1ith. 





BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows : 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Am’‘can Exch 10034 100% Manure" & M 1% 
's” er. — 

Bute’ 100 'Marine.......... - 
Central Nat’ni. — 92 |Market.......... 105 — 
Chase Nat. B’k. 110 _ [mechanics’, 22 _ 
Chatham.. .... 100 — iM 53 _ 
Chemical. .... — |Mechs' & a 70 
GHEY. cc ccvetcees — 200 |Mercantile...... — 

itizens....... 101 125 


a 
J 
E 
| 
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Corn Exch'‘nge 122 — (Nassau.......... 

iver .... 90 York...... 117——isd118 
First National. 400 — |Ninth Nat’l..... 70 — 
a. ae” in conte. we 

narehbaes ‘0 ver — 
Fifth Avenue.. 235 - a 
Gal’ Nat’L. 125 — |Park............ 98 98 
Soe... Ow _ |Republic.:.~ 
oa eoee =  % |Republic........ = 
Hanover....... 18 Shoe & Leather. o 
Im sa Trad’ 's 198 208 (St. Nicholas .. 80 
ea leaiaeil 110 {State of N. Y., a 99 oa 
Leather Man'f’ 138 nion........... 150 


The National Park Bank gives ha in 
another column that it has qualified as a 
designated depository, and is ready to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the 4-per-cent. 
United States funding loan. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 3} 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Clinton Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of six per cent., payable 
on demand. 

The Relief Fire Insurance Company have 
declared a semi-annual-dividend of five per 
cent,, payable on demand. 

The Irving Insurance Company announce 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Lamar Insurance Company, of New 
York, has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent., payable on demand. 

The German-American Insurance Com- 
pany, of 179 Broadway, have declared a 
dividend of five per cent., payable‘on de- 
mand. 
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What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-T wepties of 1866 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the bands of investors. 
come next in order, is causing a generx! inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an excoange while they can realize the present 
p-emtum. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“ Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this d d from holdersof Five- 
Twenties, there is a Jarge demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York Citv. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the States ana adjucent 
pe poe -—~! L pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the w 

pplication he’ Credits may be made to the above 
house airect, or through any first-class bank o: 
banker ip ‘his country. 


AL CALIFORNIA ieee OTHER MINING 


WE BUY AND D Sku Si MINING STOC 
at the San Francisco and New York Mining Stock Ex- 
ch or elsewhere ro dail on commission, and div- 
fiom pelt ty oo in New York. Our custom 28 years. 
wl BREF Hi NICOLAY & 102... 
pu ~ No. 43 
New York. 


ONTED STATES BLS 


of all issues and denominations Bought and Sold at the 
daily official quoted prices, free of Commission charges, 


Small and large amounts ready for immediate 
delivery. 


HENRY CLEWS & OO 


\ BANKERS, 
18 New 8r., next door to N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


A GOOD PLAN 


Mest su:cessiul method for overating in 
st. ‘eke i? A uniting capital of varivus sums by com- 
bining the comparaaiyels smail orders of 2 great 
number of 8,thus aggregating thousands or 
hundreds o tbowsnnds of dollars and using the same 

as one sum. A limited amount of money 
jus invested shares pro-rata in the profits of im- 
mensettals. Men of large capita! always pussess 
many advantages over others. ihey cau buy large 
Innes and ah ‘or a profit, which smail operators can- 
not do. Byt nie new combination system we have 
™: my profits tora numerous class of 
queeceeers, und will take pleasure in extending ihe 
fa f our office to sucn correspondeots or 
city prirose as have amen tuinvest ard choose to 
favor us with their busivess Wearesure we can do 
muah Deter than any operacor can do singly or 
alone. Satisfactory rer renccs as.o integrity and 
responsibility ch urnisbed. a informa- 
tion free on epelioe on. eAWRE CE & CU., 
Bankers and Brokers 57 Exchange f pene N. Y. City. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


NEW YORK. 


Pen ony Depository of hare db Moneys to receive 
e account of ENT FUNDE tothe 
ER CENT. ND: DED’ LOAN 


UNITED = 


HOFFMAN FIRE | INSURANCE C0., 


Ne. 130 BROA 


or tebofes Jan. 8d, 1879. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. IS THIS DAY 
declared, payable on demand. 


JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


IRVING 


Insurance Com PANY» 
. No. 157 a NEW YORK. 


The Board of Directo e this declared a 
semi-annual dividend of TIVE ( ‘S yep Cc per 
uary 9th, 1879. A. MAG. 


ondemand. Jani CAL, 
Acting Secretary. 
64th DIVIDEND. 


CLINTON 


Fire Insurance Company, 
156 BROADWAY, 
































CORK, 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF Sie 6) OPER OER CENT. 
is so from the cumin six months, 
payable ondemand. G. T. PATTE IN, JR., Sec’y. 





Office of the GUARDIAN FIRE Sregcageere co., 
No. 187 Broadw: ‘t 


New You, Jan. 8th, 1879. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 34 
PER CENT., payable on demand. 


WALTER K. PAYE, Secretary. 


42d DIVIDEND. 


Office of Relief Fire Insurance Co., 
149 BROADWAY, 


New Yor, J: 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HA AVE T IS BAY de 
Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 





: 





New York, Jan. 10th, 1879. 


At™ A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSUR- 





Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij. 


WETEERLAED "RADING. SOCIETY 


OF HOLLAND, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Paid-up Capital, 36,000,000 Flerins 
($14,400,000, GOLD), 
execute orders for the Purchase or Sale of Merchan- 
dise, Bonds, Stocks, and other Securites in the United 
States, | ~~ and = East, iy a. Buy 
an ‘ore xchange, and give advances upon 
Merchandise for rt. 
LIVER S. CARTER, —_ 
pT ot BLA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ) America. 
New York, January Ist, 1879. 


-Office, 142 Pearl Street, New York. 


B—The undersigned will Sandie their firm or- 
gudiaee for the Tmporsetion and J rbirg of F Teas. 
be HAWL 


New York, Jan. 1st, 1879.” No. 140 Pearl Street. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, Dec. 9th, 1878. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of Five per Cent. 
per annum on all sums of Five Doilars and upward, 
and not e. ling One Th d Dollars, and of Four 
per Cent. per annum on all sums in excess of One 
Thousand Dollars and not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of January next, will be al- 
lowed to the depositors, and will be payable on or 
after Monday, Jan. 20th, 1879, in accordance with the 

provisions of the by-laws. By order of the Trustees. 


HENRY LYLES, Jr., President. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 
THe LAKE §aoee AND MICHIGAN Pe | 
E 














AILWAY COMPANY, 
‘Treasurer's Ce Grand Central Depot 
w YorkK, December 2 th, i573 
NHE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY UA 
this duy decilar-d a dividend of THREE PER 
Cenr upon the Capit:! Stock, - payette on the first 
day of February next, at this o 
The Tra sfer Bouk~ will be closed at 3 o’clock 
P.M. on TUESDAY, the 3ist inst., and will be re- 
oveved on the morning ot WEDNESDAY, the sth 
day of February next. 
E. D. WORCESTBR, Treasurer. 
FFICE OF THE GLOBE FIRE 1 INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, No. 176 Broadway, New 
York, January 6, 1879. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


The usual — annual Dividend of FIVE (5) per Cent 
has this day been declared, payable on demand. 


EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 


LAMAR 


Insurance Company of New York, 
NO. 184 BROADWAY. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (§) PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company is payable 
on demand. 


New York, Januarv 8. 1°79. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


RESUMPTION. 
y Be ye? / Business men sh tw, a pro. 
ND SILVER. COUN IN 
‘OR. Awarded medal at prem toa Insti- 
tute Fair. Warranted accurate. Elegantly phe. 
lated. Price $1. BERRIAN ‘ACTURING CO., 
way, New York. 


NEW YORK. NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 
INVESTMENT CO 


* 
(INCORPORATBD.) 


Capital S'eck, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILAVDELIHIA, AND 
CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway............+.+++ New York. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees f E-tace,.Guardians, Fire and Life insur- 
anc- Companies, Savings Hanks, Corporations, and 
other investors. Str cily cons~rvative 

Loans CAKEFULLY PLACKD on Western Farm 
Morigages, at 8,9,and 10 pei cent. interest, und on 
ch.-ice business property in Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Indianap:li+, Detr: it, Chicago. St, Louis, Kan-as 
beg and other larg- Western City s. Current inter- 

col ected without caarze wans carefully 
Blsced —— p R re ee in ay eng of New York, 

‘ooklyn ereay. ty, Newark. 

MINICI!A istRicr SCHOOL, GAS, AYD 
pf eH BONDS. OIL ROADandothner ORPOR- 

E BUNDS negotiated. Desaulted Bonds cor. 
Tenet into icterest-paying investments. Coupons 
cot'ecre 

TEMPORARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, 
and Cities, in anticipation «of ‘Taxes ano otber 
Revenues oupons «aid — o_" Counties, 
Toone Citioe, Railr ad Com 

WILL acT As 8(OCK T ANSFOK: AGENT for 














Railroad. wines. and othce corporations, and also 


a -ndboll rs. 

FINANCIAL POOTIATIONS corducted for 
Stat+s, Counties, Towns. Cities, Railroad and other 
Corporativos, and !ndiv:duais. 

JOHN ‘'. SHORT, President. 

P. WATSON, S cretary and Treasurer. 
JAS. T. WORTHINGTON. Drexel Building, 
Gen-ral Solicitor. 





TO INVESTOR 
Tspvoved fo vas Mortgage p AS \Gner cent., 
half yearly in New York. uring = eight years’ 
business no — of ours ever wai day for inter- 
For several months = customers 
have “= fee the — Now we can invest 


j snore. “and Loan Agents Law- 
rence, Kansas, é and 243 Broadway, New York. 


NE EW YORK SAvin 8S BANK, 8th Avenue, 
omer 14th Street. The semi-annual dividend at 





to $5. 
commencing ‘the first of each montn. Assets, 
$520,082.89. 


188.07. Surplus, 
RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINKERHOFT, Secretary. 


mh i, $1,000 Invested », Wall Street Stocks 


tr a explain- 
iy oa yihing ‘ing. oMddress, BA BAXTER '& Bank ers, 
No. 17 Wall Street, New York. 


profs on 10 days’ pecentarens of 
1300 Western Union, October 29th. 100 
portional returns every week on stock ons of 
$500. 
free. Address 
ers, 15 Wall St., N.Y. 








WI «Co., 
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Weebly Blarket Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, Jan. 10th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 

COFFEE.—Brazi Oorrer.—There is 
still a lull to business in the invoice market, 
and the tone is accordingly unsettled and 
values to a great extent nominal. Mrp 
CorrrEes.—West India descriptions continue 
very firm, stocks being held at full valua- 
tions, and, there being a fair demand for all 
descriptions in a jobbing way, the market is 
steady. We quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice...... 11 @19 
Santos, Ord. to Choice.............. 16 @173 
PREG, op onich nahin ss ie tee 25  @28 
MONDD: ..6 55. . fa ch sbpeocsen: oho tpeke 264 @27 
MeRiOMO.4. 3s isesie -Gédbi- dam 16 @19 
LADUE. So Siis< oc evadsone Beet iee 174 @18 


_ TEA.—There have been two auction sales, 
aggregating over 10,000 packages, during 
the week; and the result shows some irreg- 
ularity in the market, while prices have 
generally been sustained. The bids on 
Thursday for Formosa Oolong were not 
accepted, and the parcel was accordingly 
withdrawn; but fine Greens sold well up to 
their value, while the lower grades were 
neglected. The offering on Friday was en- 
tirely unreserved and the prices equal in all 
respects to those of the day previous. With 
these large offerings by public sale, the mar- 
ket by private contract has naturally been 


extremely quict. We quote: 

ee Rey ge Pelt I 20 @50 
ROME FRO o6 66 6scccsce cscmpnseeen 18 @80 
ea 2 @% 
Uncle ANDO. ion cnnnsxnesnice ston 22 @60 
Oobomps2hs 05 65.5% sscs eae oelee eakt 22 @% 


SUGAR —Raw Suear.—The small re- 
ceipts of the past weck, together with the 
fair distribution, which has materially re- 
duced the stock on offer, adds further 
strength to the already firm market, and, 
while the business reported has been small 
in volume, the tone of the market has been 
strong and the available stock is held for 
full prices. Rermvep.—There has been a 
fair business in progress, and the market 
closes steady at our quotations. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 6§ @ 63 

Hann.—Cat 10h, <s5 seescsseccee ccte 9 @— 
eo EE ee eee re @°s 

Ae eee ieee a 9} @10} 

Ghanupire se soot esses oh 8% @ % 

Wuitr.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8§ @ — 

Steam Refined A......... 8} @ 8% 

Bxtte C...5..-ccnecppoasss 8 @ 8} 

VELLA W, ~Coffee C.... cheese osendé 7% @ 7% 

Other grades........:.... 6; @ 7% 


MOLASSES.—Foreign descriptions meet 
with but little attention, the only demand 
being for grocery grades, which are mostly 
jobbed to the trade. Values are entirely 
nominal and the market quiet. New Or- 
LEANS.—There is no improvement in the 
demand, which continues very light, and 
with this slow distributive movement the 
present stock becomes rather unwieldy. 
Holders evince little disposition to make 
concessions on the present range of values; 
but the market is decidedly wanting in tone 
We quote: 

‘CuBA, Grocery Grades.........se00. nominal. 


“Boiling Grades 
New ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy... .48 


“ “ “ 

FISH.—The past few days has witnessed 
more inquiry for Mackerel and stocks gen- 
erally are held with confidence. There has 
been considerable business in a small way, 
chiefly in No. 2. Dry Cod are a trifle firm- 
er. George’s quiet. Box Herring are un- 
changed. Barrel Herring are slow of sale; 
but a firm feeling prevails as to prices. We 


‘quote: 

CODFISH : 
George’s Cod, per qtl.... 4 00 @4 25 
Grand Bank Cod....... - 2% @ 3 00 


Pickled, Seale, per bbl... 8 75 @ 4.50 
Pickled Cod, per bbl... 8 50. @ 4.00 





THE INDDPENDENT. 


MACKEREL: ; 
No. 1 Shore....... +eeeesdd 00 @2 00 
No. 2 Shore....... caveee 700 @ 750 
No. 8 Large...... ee 70 @90 
No. 3 Medium........... 8 50 @ 4 00 
Satmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00: @18 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box..... - we 18 
HERRING, No. 1, per box........ R@ — 


SALT.—There is only a moderate inquiry 
for Liverpool Fine, and the tone of the mar- 
ket is weak, induced by the prospective 
large supply. Quotations are nominal. Bulk 
is dull, but previous prices are sustained. 


We quote: 

Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —— @250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 10 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —-@ 6 
In small pockets, 100inabbl.... —@ 2 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only and previous prices are 
still current. We quote Pot 4% to 5.cents 
and Pearl 6 to 6}. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc, — Fiour. — The 
market remains steady, under a fair inquiry 
for Shipping Extras for export. . The lower 
grades have been in limited request at steady 
prices. Family brands have likewise met 
with a fair inquiry and are held steady. 
The receipts have been light; not nearly to 
the sales. SournERN Fiour.—There' has 
been a fair demand for Extras for shipment; 
but other grades have been rather quiet. 
RyE Fiour.—The demand continues mod- 
erate and the market steady. CorN Mran 
has been in moderate demand at the recent 


reduction. We quote: 
Unsounl>: Fleurs... ss0cccsqunesn ve 2 00@3 50 
Meer Pre rrr errr 3 25@3 60 
Beate Me: Bo. a2. Hd. cock. 2 25@2 90 
State Shipping Extra.............. 3 90@ 4 10 
Ohio; 194; and Mich. Amber...... 4 60@ 4 90 
ss White....... 4 %5@ 5 5 
ihueeiiaas Common to Fancy.... 3 75@ 4 25 
“ New Process.......... 5 %@ 8 00 
Southern Flour............ Soe ose 2-25@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs............ - 2.40@ 3 30 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls..... 150@ 1 re 
Corn Meal, per Dbl.........-.+e0- 2 15@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—WuaeEat.—Winter Red has been 
in fair request, and, with moderate offerings, 
the market has ruled stronger and rather 
better prices have been realized, though. at 
the close yesterday the market was. quiet. 
White Wheat has been firmly held and full 
boat-loads have brought rather better prices. 
Spring Wheat has been in moderate request, 
but the market is firmer, especially for No. 
2. Corn has met with fair demand, mainly 
for consumption, and prices have remained 
steady. Future options met with some favor 
at a little above previous prices. RyE.— 
The market remains quiet, but prime is 
held firmer. BAr.eEy remains quiet, but 
steady. Oats have been in moderate re- 
quest, but the market has increased in firm- 
“ness and prices are rather higher. Brans.— 
Both Mediums and Marrows continue in 
moderate demand and prices are easier. 
Other kinds are quiet, but steady. We 


quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State ............... 111 @113 
White Western............- 1077 @1l 
No. 2 Spring.............- in@ — 
cd dccs coransensnad 106 @111 
Red Winter.............4. 103°@ 1 093 
RYE: 
Biben. civ ..Seccwoedes 57 @ 60 
Se ar ae re 58@ 60 
Corn : 
Western Yellow..........- 46 @ 62 
Western White............ 4@ 61 
Oats: 
Li See oe 333@ 40 
PEI rns one, ef co apne see 29@ 82 
BARLEY :, 
Bhate 02.002 Stes ei see e % @100 
OARMEG 6.005 HE ivee se ecees 9 @12 
BEANS: 
Marrow........+0.-++ f.0.b. 245 @ 2.50 
Medium. 24> 4 s-s45- <9 240 @ 2 45 
White Kidney............. 1 90 @ 2 00 
Red Kidney.............0- 235 @ 2 50 
Be cee costes canes seeeees 15 @16 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened 
with a good demand for Beef Cattle, and, 


_with only, moderate offerings, prices ad- 


vanced one-half.a cent per Ib. Subsequent- 
ly, however, the receipts increased and the 





: improvement, was lost. ‘The. extreme range 


was 10} to 11 cents for extra and fancy 
Steers, to dress 57 Tbs. to the gross cwt.; 
and 7 to 10 cents for poor to prime, to dress 
54 to 56 lbs. For the week ending Satur- 
day the shipments were 30 Live Cattle and 
8,440 qrs. Beef. The exportation of Live 
Stock and of Fresh Meat from this port has 
been large for the year past, and promises 
to be ‘yet larger forthe year just begun. 
Shipments alive were 30/925 Beeves, 19,724 
Sheep, and 1,662 Hogs; and dressed 72,409 
Beeves, 56,034 Sheep, and 9;908° Hogs. 
There was some inquiry for good 
grades Milch Cows, with offers of 
$60 to $70 from dealers. Milk-fed 
Calves were in demand at 5} to 74 cents; 
but Grassers attracted but little attention. 
Quoted 2} to 2% cents. For Sheep and 
Lambs the demand was active, with the 
tone of the market improved. The former 
sold at 4 to 5g cents for ordinary to extra, 
and the latter 5 to 6} cents. The week’s 
shipments aggregate 1,800 Live Sheep and 
1,850 carcasses Mutton. Live Hogs were 
quiet, with offerings small. The receipts 
for the week were 9,160 Beef Cattle, 35 
Cows, 509 Calves, 15,741 Sheep, and 40,446 
Hogs. 


HAY.—The market continues fairly act- 
ive for most descriptions, and, with the re- 
ceipts showing no important increase, the 
recent advance is sustained. We quote 
Shipping 40 to 45 cents, Prime grades 70 to 
80 cents, Medium 60 to 65 cents, and Clover 
and Salt 30 to 40 cents; Long Rye Straw 
continues in demand and firm. The quota- 
tions are for Long Rye 45 to 50 cents, Short 
do. 30 to 40 cents, and Oat 35 to 40 cents, 
cash. 


PROVISIONS. — Pork. — The market, 
though quiet, has-been firmer, and both cash 
and future Pork have brought rather more. 
Bacon.—The market has ruled firmer, under 
a good demand, and prices are decidedly 
higher. Cor Meats remain quiet, but 
prices are without decided. change. Larp. 
—The demand has been decidedly more 


active and both cash and future. options 
“have brought higher prices. _Breer.—The 


demand continues in light request at steady 
prices. We hear of sales of only small lots. 
Beer Hams.—The market remains quiet 


and nominal. We quote: 
PorK: 
Mess, Western........... 7353 @7% 
Extra Prime, Western.... 7 25 @ 8 
Prime Mess.... .......... 9 00 @10 00 
Cut Mzats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 4 
DrpGalted ies 205 55... 2. cecccee 834@ 34 
Pickled Bellies........ ..0.se 33@ 5 
a re 6 @ 7% 
QDR: iivcccscek ssdi ees ee 73@10 
ME Scot ccks auasenee <aae eee 4@ 4 
LarpD 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr., 
Per W9-1d4is.f........9% 6 123@— — 
GE, UME soe. 9's p09 sccas 6 073@— — 
pn ee ey Pee 6 45 @ 6 75 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @11 00 
Extra Mess, “ .........10 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @20 00 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @12 00 
City Extra and India Mess, 
MereeSs iis he oo ses. . 19 00 @21 00 


WOOL,.—There is no material change to 
note in the situation. The demand has been 
somewhat better, chiefly for the lower grades; 
but prices remain substantially the same as 


at the date of our last. We quote: 

American XXX.......-seeeeeeers — 37 @— 40 
pp Se I rea — 30 @— 36 
MMONPPREE Dascvgctveccgecsbsscswes — 30 @— 3% 
Wor 2: Peled. 205897 80 2087 —17 @—® 
Superfine Pulled................. — 30 @— 3 
WSKS TINO... OO BAL. ETS — 21 @— 28 
Texas, COSTEG, ..<s:00002 0000000 ewe —5 @ 1 
Cali Sp'g: CUP. 5.0 csicccsessoeeede’ — 12 @— 3 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. — Western Fancy, Creamery, 
and strictly Prime are active and higher; but 
State firkins are less active and lower. We 
quote: 

Siete, Diliiee. oiws cave concapeesead” 17 @18 
State, tubs, selections................ “22 @2A 
Staté,' tubs, poor to prime........1..:°10 @20 
State, tts; Creaifiery......... 1.) e128" @28 
‘Western, VENI fs SREVION 26 | @382 


Western) tubs; choice i. 2.2.0.2... -17@ 





Western; firkins, choice... pb bleeds » a2 @i8 
Western, firkins, good toprime....... 9 @10 






‘cnaiieieeasinae toi ea 
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CHEESE.—The demand continues light, 
but prices are the same, fancy bringing 9 
cents. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy.............00+ --9@R 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 8 @ 83 
State, Factory, fair togood....... eee 5 @ BF 
tate, Datriee ss... ccsecs Sdaseeesd 7@7 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 8i@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 5s 


EGGS.—The market remains firm, with a 
fair inquiry and moderate supplies. We 
quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 28 @29 
State and Pennsylvania............... 
Western and Canadian, choice........ 


FRUITS.—Domestic GREEN.—Apples are 
unchanged. Demand fair at prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $2.25 per bbl. Domestic 
Driep,—There is more inquiry for Apples 
and Peaches for small lots, The indications 
are that we shall soon have a better demand. 
Small Fruits are in full supply and some 
kinds are a little off. We quote: 


Peaches, Peeled, prime............++ 
Peaches, Unpeeled..............- ote 


POTATOES.—The market for Potatoes 
remains steady at the reduced prices. We 
quote: 


Potatoes, State Peerless............. 2 00@2 25 
bers 06, PBB ET eae Dede 2 25@2 7 
- P.E.L. and N. 8............ 1 %@2 HB 


SEEDS.—There has been a fair inquiry 
for export, though shipping limits are rather 
below the market. There is little or no 
Timothy being received, as current rates are 
not considered remuuncrative by interior 
holders. The quotation remains $1.25 to 
$1.30... The crop of Flax isabout marketed 
and the present small offerings aza held at 
extreme prices. We quote the market nom- 
inally: 


Clover, Westeyn, per Ib......... 64 @ 7 
6 States 4.) 1%... <ite tuanid u@ % 
Timothy, per bush.............. 12 @1 30 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. - 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st. $56 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 
Stockbridge Manures : 
“Corn, per acre.. 20 
as ¥ ‘otato, 10 
“ “ a 

“ a “ R 
- nl Fa, aed 15 

“ “ sapere, 
ais dae 10 

Lister Bros. siti Tecnke: 
phate of Lime................ 87 40 
Lister Bros. rm Dissolved Bone. 82 35 
_ Bone Flour......... 36 39 
a Bone Meal.......... 84 36 
- foonee Pane. etnenn 2 81 33 
“Crescent Bone...... 27 30 
Walton, Whann&Co. -eSun Gua’o 30 33 
«« Acid Phosphate 30 
“ ‘-  . Pure Bone Meal 33 35 
* Bopha w we 1 

08 " 
Manhattan Blood ‘ = ohn qe 47 


than car-] 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 

Pure D.G. Fish Guano = 

30 
Crude Fish (in Phy: 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer, Co. (Phil. 

Biahgr, o as Toe wre 

a 

Ground Raw Bone............. 
ROM TIOEE 655 sss cite ces ocstede 
Raw Bones Ground (pure). pevesys 
) mre phe ae oe (25 p. ¢.)... 
Nitrate oP Potash (95 a c.), @. b. 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), “ 
Muriate of Potash (op. ¢.), § 
Nitrate of Soda, @ tb........... 
Sulphate of rn Oa @ b.. 
Dried Blood, # tb 


SSSssess SSssssss SS SSSSSSSSS3 S SSSSS SES 


eZSESESE RRBESHRS 


ors 








FL Pocsece deies 2ic.@ Be. 

Dried Files Pose) dices. es Be@ Be. 

J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 0 40 00 

« “Fine Bone.......... 45 50 00 

- « Ph ate.......... 40 » 45 00 

ALL THE TIME. The very 

TEAS. sererst E27" sout Sn 

iy at. ; 
ib its and bu. 

pt and large ers. 
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‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 4235, 3land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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_THE INDEPENDENT. 93 
) Yi if they can find friends to supply the | The best makes are very firmly held and a « ~Bnnwsd 4 ~-48-ine, 124 
Gormnercial, necessary capital to start a new bank | slight advance is looked for when the de- Langley, es eis at Waltham, ,< o 
BANK TAXES. or a new insurance company, all these | mand becomes active. The shipments to | Lyman, E,4—«..... Ke) “ 10—4.....20 





Tue law of Congress provides that the 
national banks shall annually pay to the 
United States, in semi-annual installments, a 
tax of one per cent. upon the average amount 
of their circulation, one-balf of one per cent. 
upon the average amount of their deposits, 
and a similar tax upon the average amount 
of their capital stock not invested in the 
bonds of the Government. These taxes were 
originally levied during the war, and are 
continued in the time of peace. The amount 
collected in this way from 1864 to 1878, in- 
clusive, is as follows: 





Tax on Circulation............cesceeessees $39,775,817 35 
Tax om deposits. .............ccceeeeeeseee 40,328,256 32 
TaxX On Capital............cccccscccscsecees 5,929,480 73 

$86,083,554 40 


Banks and bankers, other than national, 
subject also to taxation, have paid to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue during 
the same time taxes to the amount of $51,- 
228,394.69, which, being added to the taxes 
paid by the national banks, gives a total of 
$137,261,949.09, of which the national banks 
have paid nearly two-thirds. To this is to 
be added the taxes paid under state author- 
ity, since the law of Congress expressly pro- 
vides that the Federal tax shall not prevent 
the shares of the banks from being taxed by 
the states, as is other similar property, or ex- 
empt their real estate from state, county, or 
municipal taxation to the same extent as 
other real property. 

The result of the two systems of taxation— 
one by the General Government and the 
other by the states—is that the national banks 
for the last four years have paid an average 
tax of about three and a half per cent. on 
their capital, and that in this city the tax 
has exceeded five per cent. During the last 
three years they have charged off as dead 
losses more than sixty-four millions of dol- 
lars. The average ratio of their earnings to 
capital and surplus in 1877 was but 5.62 per 
cent., and in 1878 is but 5.14 per cent. The 
national banks in this city have within the 
last five years reduced their capital and sur- 
plus by the amount of $22,437,981, as a par- 
tial remedy for these high rates of taxation. 
The earnings of the banks have fallen off 
very largely since the panic of 18738, while 
there has been no mitigation in the severity 
of their taxation. 

The Comptroller of the Currency renews 
the recommendation which he has made 
in former reports that Congress should re- 
peal the law which imposes a tax upon the 
capital and deposits.of the national banks. 
There never was a recommendation more 
just or better supported by the facts... And 
yet Congress has hitherto paid.no attention 
to the recommendation, and the probability 
is that the present Congress will follow the 
bad example. There has since the close of 
the war been a very large reduction of 
taxes; yet no relief in this way has been ex- 
tended to the banks. Warrates are con- 
tinued in respect to them, as if it were the 
purpose of the Government to discriminate 
against them by practically hostile legisla- 
tion. No other business in the country is to- 


day so heavily taxed; and this is an injustice 


of which the banks rightfully complain. 


——aaa——___ 
MASTERS OR SERVANTS. 


THE stockholders of our large corpora- 
tions are beginning to recognize the fact that 
they, and not others, are the owners and 
masters of these institutions. They elect, at 
stated periods, certain of cers and directors 
to discharge special duties. Those duties 
are clearly defined, either by legislative 
enactments or by special rules, regulations, 
and by-laws. Now it has been the fashion 
for many years past to set afloat, every now 
and then, a new batch of corporations, in 
order to supply soft places for a regiment of 
unfortunate or broken-down business men— 
generally called very clever fellows—who 
want “‘to be taken care off” at vublic ex- 
pense. They have hitherto found early 
rising, hard work, and economy somewhat 

i le. Generally, such people have 
very great, if not. very noble, aspirations. 
They aspire to high and easy places; to front 
seats on the platform; to the best sogi 


Fifth Avenue; to long summer vacati dry,,,,goods,..market,., , Transactions with 
and airy country seats; to fine offices, with | agenta were few and unimportant, while the 
mahogany furniture; and. to the best stiites'| jobbing trade continued dull. 


of rooms at Saratoga or Newport. Now, 


aspirations may, perhaps, be gratified. 
They make the one grand and desperate 
effort of their lives, and, finally, by real 
work, for once, succeed in raising the 
requisite money. Very soon the new insti- 
tution is set afloat, with a great chorus of 
(brass), trumpets. .Thus far they have re- 
ceived just the training necessary to make 
them feel that they are now masters of the 
situation. The capital invested becomes 
“‘my capital,” instead of the capital of the 
stockholders, and the new institution be- 
comes ‘‘my institution.” The president be- 
comes master-in-chief, indoors and out, with 
directors and .stockholders, His first busi- 
ness then is to make his place permanent by 


things generally” for a life-long situation 
and service in his new position. He wants 
to make money—of course, he does; for by 


the same for himself. From the day of his 
inauguration as president, the chief end of 
that man is to retain his power, to rule in all 
matters, and to serve practically in as few as 
possible, 

Now, have not many of our banks and in- 
surance companies been started, officered, 
and managed in the way we have described? 
Some we honestly believe have not been; but 
others we know positively have been. With 
the new year and our new hopes of nation- 
al prosperity, is it not a fit opportunity for 
all stockholders in al] corporations, especial- 
ly in all our banks and insurance companies, 
to insist that they (the stockholders) are the 
owners and sole masters of these important 
and valuable institutions, and that all officers 
and.all directors are their servants, whose 
business is to act faithfully and loyally to 
their masters? 





TAXATION OF GREENBACKS. 


SenaToR McDonatp, of Missouri, has 
presented to the Senate of the United States 
a bill which provides that any state or terri- 
tory may include legal-tender notes in the 
valuation of property for the purposes of 
taxation, and impose a tax thereon upon the 
owner, as upon all other property, with the 
qualification that the tax shall be no great- 
er than that assessed upon gold and silver. 
We believe that the Honorable Senator is a 
lawyer by profession; and if he is such, 
then he ought to know that the Constitu- 
tion, as it has been repeatedly interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
forbids the states to impose any tax on the 
obligations of the General Government, 
and, hence, that Congress cannot give them 
‘the power to do what the Constitution for- 
bids. 

More than fifty years ago Chief-Justice 





of Charleston, 2 Pet., 467, stated this doc- 
trine. It was repeated by the same Court in 
1862, in the case of The Bank of Commerce 
vs. The City of New York, 2 Black, 628, 
and again repeated in 1865 in The Bank Tax 
Case, 2 Wall, 2. In 1868 the same doctrine 
was reaffirmed in the case of The Banks vs. 


name imports obligation.” In the conclu- 
sion of the opinion, he remarks: ‘‘ Our con- 
clusion is that United States notes are ex- 
empt and at the time the New York statutes 
were enacted were exempt from taxation 
by or under state authority.” 

The ground on which the Supreme Court 
has uniformly placed this exemption is the 
fact that taxation by state authority of the 
obligations of the General Government is in- 
consistent with the power to borrow money 
as delegated to Congress, and, hence, that 
such taxation is by necessary implication 
forbidden. Legislation to bestow a power 
thus denied is the sheerest nonsense imag- 
inable. 





DRY GOODS. 





Cotton goods were without animation. 


securing a pocketful of proxies and ‘‘fixing , 


so doing he can cut bigger annual slices of 


Marshall, in the case of Weston vs. The City 


The Mayor, 7 Wall, 16, and in the case of 
The Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wall, 26. In 
the last of these cases Chief-Justice Chase 
said that the legal-tender notes, though de- 
clared to be ‘‘ lawful money,” are “‘obliga- 
tions of the United States,” and that “their 


ee eo 
be. periioniar.change in.the,copdition pf, the 





foreign ports for the week comprise 1,054 
packages from this port, 97 packages from 
Boston, and 149 packages from other ports, 
making in all 1,700 packages, valued at 
$94,616, against 2,609 packages, valued at 
$199,226, for 1878, and 958 packages, valued 
at $185,482, for the same time in 1877. 

Not included in the shipments for this 
week isa cargo of 7,500 ——. by the 
steamer ‘‘City of Santiago,” direct for 
Shanghai, by Isthmus of Suez, which is the 
largest single shipment ever made. 

th brown and bleached sheetings and 
shirtings continued quiet. The prices of 
Wamsutta goods have been further revised, 
and fine wide sheetings are now lower than 
ever before. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand. 

Print-cloths were moderately active, and 

rices were firm, with an upward tendency. 

e quote 3ic. cash to3 5-16c. 60 days for 
64x64 cloths and 23c. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were more’active for shirtin 
light cambrics in fair demand an 
fancies quiet. 

Dress goods were in light demand for im- 
mediate sales; but fair orders were placed 
with agents for future delivery, particular- 
ly for staple worsted fabrics and buntings. 

Woolen goods were without change. But 
few prens are in the market and business 
was dull. 

Fancy cassimeres were in small move- 
ment. The best makes of light-weight 
goods are steadily held and the supply is in 
ba? good shape. 

orsted coatings were in steady request 
for small selections of the leading makes. 
Stocks are well in hand, and some agents 
stil] hold liberal orders for goods in course 
of manufacture. 

Kentucky jeans were in light demand; 
but prices were er and some makes 
were held at a slight advance. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Flannels and blankets were in moderate 
demand only. 

Foreign dry goods were quiet, and beyond 
deliveries in execution of orders there has 
been no movement of consequence. 

The imports of foreign oa ods at this 

ort for the week amount to ,278, show- 
ng an increase of more than $600,000 as 
compared with last week, and $1,200,000 

eater as compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year. The total of goods 
maketed for the week is $736,191, or some- 
thing in excess of the imports. 

The many friends of Mr. Robert C. Og- 
den, late of the firm of Devlin & Co., this 
city, will be glad to know that he is hereaf- 
ter to be associated with Wanamaker & 
Brewn, of Philadelphia. 


, With 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Monpbay EvEnING, January 13th, 1879. 








MIDIOW. 6000005 8 

Allens ....... 

American .... 

Southbridge. . wd 

SIMONE, «ow cccccesess 

Cocheco, L.......2.. 6 |Pacific..........++- 6 

Dunnells............ 6 'Richmond......... 54 

Freéman............ 5 |Simpson’sMourn’g. 54 

Garner & Co......... 5$iSprague..........- 54 

Gloucester .......... 54|Wamsutta......... 44 

amilton...........- 53) Washington ....... 6 
GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag .......... 93; Lancaster ......... 9 

Belfast.........-+++- 7 jGloucester......... 9 

HOES... ccccccccces 9 jRenfrew Mins tkceae 9 

Glasgow ........++++ 8}\Southwark ........ % 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Atlantic, A, 4—4..... 7|Lawrence, LL...... 6 
“  Hy44..... 7 < Buia 64 
«Pi 4—-.... 5 = Pe SER 
“6D, 4—4..... - XXX... 9 
« LL,4—-4... 5}|Massachusetts, BB. 53 
“ — V,30-ineh «“ E... 54 

Agawam, pian all =. J... Se 

Augusta, 4—4....... ss C... 
sé 30-inch 6 “ Standard. 7. 





Indian Head, 4—4... 7 
“ met 0 7 


Indian Orchard, AA. 
“ NN. 
aa RR. 6 
Lacovid, AA...... ¢.. 
ie someone 
Binge = 


dark 











BLEACHED SHEE TINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : ope, 4—4. ........ 7 
AA, 4—4..... 9 |Langdon, 44..." 93 
L,4—4....... 8 |Lonsdale, 4—4..... 8} 

Amoskeag, A, 4—4.. 8 | * Cambrie 4—4. .125 

‘ 


, 7—8.. 6 \Masonville, 44... 
Bay Mills, 4—4...... 83iN. Y. Mills, 4—4...105 


Bartlett, A,4—4..... 8}, Newmarket,H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. 64) “ | eee 84 
i - 30-in.. 54) Nashua, E,4—4.... 8 
sort ic”, aoe. 1 
5x}! Wy, 45-in.. 114 





...104|Pepperell, 6—4 ....18 
2. Bom, 

Blackstone,AA, 4—4. 74| S 
‘ 





8—4 ....174 
oy ee River.... 7 | - 9—4 ....20 
abot, 7—8........2- 63) “ 10—4.....224 
. a=. pt ninde 74\Red Bank, 4—4 .... 6 
MG. asc 9}! 7-8... — 
ae ° ae 10} Slaterville, A,4—4. 63 
Canoe, 3—4......... 44) “s 7—8.... 54 
Clinton, CCC, 4—4... 94) Tuscarora, 4—4....11 
= "s, Dapeng -— Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4...... 73 : 4—4, 11 
eee” ee 5—4. .15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 | - 6—4. .18 
Fruit of the Loom: 8—4. .223 
4—4. 8% 9—4, .25 
Fearless, 4—4....... 7 | = 10—4. .27$ 
Green, G, 4—4....... 5¢| Wauregan, No.1...10 
Great Falls, > Basan £ hoes 4—4.. cd 
ERS 74| 5—4 ...154 
“ Bat. 8 | Williamsville, 4--4.. 94 
en Yee 83|White Rock, 4—4.. 83 
= Mitaccaee 84| Whitinsville, 4—4.. 74 
Gold Medal, 4—4.... 7 <$ 7—8.. 64 
« '2-§.... 6 ‘Waltham, 6—4.....17 
Hills: 5 8—4..... 
Semper Idem, 4—4. 73 ae 9—4..... 21 
= 78.7 “10-4... .% 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag..........- IG TOG OO? s ccods dee f 
Blue Falls asic 45-5008 83) Pear] River 1 
Columbia, Heavy....15 |Warren, AXA 
Everett. .....ccccssee 15 | “ B.. 
Haymaker <tc aa 2 
Otis, AXA bk Rae i re es 
es ae 14} 
STRIPES. 


American ...... 84 @ 94|Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag..... 103 @11}|Pittstield.... — @ 5} 
Dexter, A ..... — @l14 |Thorndike: 
ae canes — @i2 | B...114 @123 
Hamilton...... 10$ @114|Uncasville,A 83 @ 94 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA..... 15 |Hamilton.......... 128: 
- , ee 14 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
- DP canacaas 134, Lewiston, A, 36-in..164 
a 123|Methuen, AA...... 14 
” 113'Pearl River........ 144 
Lg é -103| Pittsfield lcddéac dd 5}: 
Cordis, ACE. ..18 ‘Swift River........ 8 
oe SAD .-16 | Willow Brook ..... 14 


--11 |York, 30-inch...... 12%: 
34 « " 82-inch...... 15 
9 





CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag..........- 7 Kearsarge ......... 8 
Androscoggin. ....... 7%\ Laconia ........... Tk: 
Canoe River......... ‘Lawrence, Satteens 8 
Peede Pathe s<50<-.., 8 \Naumkeag, “ 8 
Indian Orchard...... 7 |Pepperell vaapeas 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Seidab ane 74|Laconia............ 7 
eS ae Key 
Cee 


assachusetts, C... 


James MuGrony & Gt., 


BROADWAY AND Ilth ST., 
WILL REDUCE 
ON MONDAY, JAN. 13th, 


TEN THOUSAND YARDS 
Black and Colored, 





WHI THE LEADING COLORS OF GARNET, 
MARI Etc. PREDOMINATE 
FROM PAY AND $2.50 TO VERY LOW PRICE 
WA Feet 
NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF IN ALL SILK GOODS. 


BARGAINS 

A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE LADIES 
, In order to intro-- 
duce our goods into 
every family, ve of- 
fer Lady readers 
of this paper a 
choice of any of the 
— articles : 









mond gs; or 
Pinger Bing in 
Cameo, Topaz, Gar- 
net, or Amethyst. 
Any of these arti- 

cles will be 









aia ches 
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Hucurnace. 


Tue Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the leyal value of 
their policies, according to the New Yor’ Standard, 
and willanswer confidentially, by mail, any inqut- 
ries as tothe standing of ip Great care 
must be taken to give a complete description of the 
policy: (1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2) 
number of pr paid, (8) t of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


GOV. ROBINSON ON INSURANCE. 














Gov. Ropryson in his recent message to 
the legislature of New York recommends 
the abolishment of the Insurance Department 
of the state. Gov. Robinson is a trustee of 
the Mutual Life 
When he was elected governor, there were 
some unpleasant things said as to where 
525,000 of the money used in the campaign 
It has been understood that he 
was, to a certain extent, the mouthpiece of 
It looks as though it is the 


Insurance Company. 


came from. 


the company. 
insurance company recommends the abol- 
ishment of the Insurance Department, 
through the governor. There has been no 
doubt for a long time that the Mutual Life 
dreads an honest Insurance Department more 
than anything else, and the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York is liable to 
become honest. The present incumbent may 
not always remain. He was an appointee of 
the trustee. He was an old Albany politi- 
Last winter he was tried 
charges of having violated the 


and, although the testimony was 


cian and brewer. 
under 
laws; 


very damaging, he was acquitted by 
the senate, the vote being very close. 
When his term of office is out, it is 


more than probable that there will be 
another governor, and that some one else 
will be the insurance official. If it should 
be a downright honest, capable man, who 
wanted to serve the interests he is sworn to 
serve, then he would go and investigate the 
affairs of the Mutual Life, and tell his con- 
stituents whether the company had quanti- 
He 
would also expose the bookkeeping of the 
company, give the exact facts as to the ratio 
trick, tell just how much the company take 
out of the money belonging to the unfortu- 
nates who have to surrender their policies, 
and we don’t know how many other things. 
It would undoubtedly be unpleasant to the 
company. Dead men tell no tales, and it is 
beyond question the surest way to have the 
Department disposed of ; for then there can be 
no successor and no risk. We have no 
doubt whatever that the recommendation of 
the Governor to abolish the Insurance De- 
partment is made at the request of the 
Mutual Life; nor have we any doubt that, if 
the present insurance official was such a 
man as he should be, the company would 
very soon stop giving away its funds. 

We do not like to presume that the gov- 
ernor of the great State of New York is the 
mouthpiece of an insurance company. Of 
all men, he should act only in the interest 
of right. He is the governor of a state and 
his acts should be for the general welfare of 
its citizens. It is not right that words 
should be put into his mouth by the Mutual 
Life; but all of the circumstances point to 
the fact so directly that we cannot avoid 
believing that the power of the Mutual Life 
is to be given to taking away the Insurance 
Department, and that Governor Robinson 
recommends it because he is asked to by the 
company. The president of the Mutual 
Life recently addressed a letter known as 
the ‘‘ all-we-ask-is-to-be-let-alone” letter to 
the policyholders of the company, attempt- 
ing to justify the reduction of rates, or the 
gifts, as Professor McCay has it. The let- 
ter was headed with this: ‘‘ Shall corpora- 
tions shape and manage their own affairs?” 
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tics of money to give away or not. 
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etc. In the Governor’s message we find 
this: “The assumption that intelligent 
business men do not know enough 
to manage their own affairs,” etc. This 
was a part of the argument in favor of get- 
ting rid of the Insurance Department. It is 
a mere reflex of the president’s letter. The 
election of Alvord for speaker is in entire 
accordance with the plans of the company. 
He will make Husted chairman of the Insur- 
ance Committee, and one of the first bills 
introduced will be for the abolishment of the 
Insurance Department, and it will be recom- 
mended by the Insurance Committee, and 
then all of the power of the Mutual Life 
will be given to secure its passage, and the 
Governor will, of course, stand ready to 
sign it. But let the members of the legisla- 
ture take warning. It will not be wise to 
lend themselves to this corporation. It is 
only a question of time when its power for 
wrong will cease. There will be two bills 
before the present legislature bearing upon 
the question. One will ask for the abolish- 
ment of the Insurance Department, and the 
other will ask for the abolishment of the 
proxies held by the autocrats of the Mutual 
Life after sixty days. Honest men will 
vote for the latter. It will be interesting to 
watch the result. But there are other Insur- 
ance Departments and other sources of in- 
vestigation, and so we assure the policy- 
holders of the company that time will set 
matters right, and that whims and fancies 
and tentative methods and experiments will 
give way to the honest and honorable man- 
agement which ought now to be found. 





A NEW PLAY IN ONE ACT. 


Hon. Cyrus W. Frexp is one of the old- 
est policyholders in the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company inthis city. That institution 
has published the particulars in regard to 
his policy, showing how much money had 
accumulated on the same. Mr. Field has 
been paying premiums on this policy for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and if any 
man in existence should be fairly and liber- 
ally treated by that company, Mr. Field 
should be. But let us see how he fares.’ 
In the first place, some of the very money 
which Mr. Field has been contributing for 
years, to make up this surplus on his policy, 
is now being boldly confiscated or divertedy 
from its legitimate and honest use, to entice 
‘‘new blood” into that institution, on terms 
which it is firmly believed are in flagrant 
violation of law, equity, and fair dealing. 

Let us see how the matter stands. We 
will suppose Mr. Field to be at the cashier's 
desk ‘at the Mutual Life, with a thousand 
dollars in hand, to pay the annual premium 
on his long-standing policy. The following 
conversation occurs: 

Mr. Fretp.—Mr. Cashier, I desire to pay 
the premium due this day on my policy. 
What amount is wanted? 

Casn1er.—One thousand dollars, sir. The 
same as usual. 

Mr. Fre_p,—But, sir, as one of your old- 
est policyholders, I want you. to give me the 
same terms you do to others. 

CasHteR.—Can’t do that, Mr. Field. We 
want some ‘new blood” to mix in with 
yours in this institution, in order to give it a 
little more vitality. 

Mr. Frevp.—But, Mr. Cashier, do you 
lack the blood necessary to make my policy 
good ? I thought by your sworn statements 
that you had money enough to make all 
your old policyholders quite secure, without 
any new blood. 

CasHIER.—You must talk to the officers 
about that. I have my instructions, sir, and 
must follow them. 

Just then Hon. William E. Dodge comes 
in, and says: 

Doper.—Good-morning, Mr. Field. Glad 
to see you. Wish you a “Happy New Year.” 
Come to think, Mr. Field, you and I are of 
thesame age. Am happy to see you look 
so well, Mr. Field. 

Fre.p.—Never was better in my life, sir. 
Let us see. Friend Dodge, I believe we are 
both 60 years of age. . 

Doper.— You are right, sir. That ismy age 
exactly. 

CasHier (seeing Mr. Dodge).—Good- 
morning, Mr. Dodge. What can I do for you? 

Doper.—Have come to pay the premium 
on my. new policy; and the amount due is 
$700, I believe. 





Casmier.—Right, sir. $700 is exactly | 
the amount. 


$$ 





-Fretp.—There, Mr. Cashier, here is my 
friend Dodge, who is just my age. “He 
wants a policy just like mine and for the 


same amount. The annual premium you / 


tell him is $700, while you demand from 
me $1,000 for just the same thing. I don’t 
like this at all, Mr. Cashier. It is unfair, 
unjust, and I believe you have no legal or 
moral right to do business on such unequal 
terms. 

Casnter. — Mr. Field, we want “new 
blood” and must have it. I have my in- 
structions and must follow them. 

Freitp.—What is the matter with my 
blood, sir? I am well and hearty, never 
worked more hours in my life, and I don’t 
propose to retire from business either, as my 
friend Dodge has recently done. I want my 
insurance, sir, on the same terms as Mr. 
Dodge has. Is his blood better than mine? 

Casuien.—Look here, Mr. Field, I have 
no time now to discuss matters relating to 
honesty, integrity, and fair dealing. I leave 
such things to my ministerin the church and 
lecture-room. 

Dopezr.—Well, Mr. Cashier, I am in a 
hurry. Do you take my $700? 

CasHrer.—Certainly, sir; I take it. That 
is right. ; 

Freip.—Then you take $700 from Mr. 
Dodge, while you demand from me, for pre- 
cisely the same thing, $1,000. Is that so? 

Casnrer.—That’s so, Mr. Field. We are 
after ‘‘ fresh blood,” and Mr. Dodge has just 
the kind we are looking for. 

Frmeip.— Where are we, sir—in America, or 
among the Hindoos, or with the man-eating 
savages of Africa? 

CasHTER.—Please not discuss moral 
questions here, Mr. Field; for I have no 
time to reply to you. Besides, I have my 
orders and must obey them. It will do for 
men like you, Mr. Field, to talk on these 
serious topics; but I must attend to my 
bread and butter. That’s my business. 

Fretp.—Well, sir (paying his thousand 
dollars), I have seen all sorts of things in 
my day; but this ‘‘fresh-bleod” business 
beats anything I ever beheld, And let me 
tell you, young man, that I do not propose 
to be dealt with in this way, and I think 
your other (seventy-five thousand) policy- 
holders will all agree with me. I am not 
in the habit, sir, of backing out of a good 
cause; and we will see what all this ‘‘ fresh- 
blood” . business actually means. Good- 
morning. 


WHO PAYS THE MONEY? 





Tue Mutual Life controversy is now 
clearly defined. On one side are arrayed 
dissatisfied policyholders, who quietly and 
firmly protest against the new plan adopted 
by the officers in their management of the 
company’s business. On the other side ap- 
pears an organized force of paid officials, 
who defend, with perhaps more zeal than 
discretion, the objectionable plan. 

To meet the current. costs of the contro- 
versy, it appears that an expenditure of 
money is necessary. In this respect the 
protesting policyholders are in a peculiarly 
embarrassing position. When they draw 
upon their private purses to pay the expenses 
incidental to the presentation of their views 
on the question, the stubborn fact is staring 
them in the face that it is their money also 
that is used in the presentation of the op- 
posite views of the case. 

Annoying as this feature of the contro- 
versy must be to the protesting policyhold- 
ers, another and more exasperating feature, 
if current reports are to be believed, has 
been introduced. These reports say that 
the officers of the Mutual Life are soliciting 
through the company’s agents the signatures 
of policyholders to a document endorsing 
the management, and that for each signa- 
ture so obtained the agents receive from the 
company the sum of one dollar. 

If agents perform this extraordinary work, 
we suppose they are fairly entitled to some 
compensation; but if the officers have seen 
fit to engage men to do this work, which 
concerns themselves personally, they ought 
most assuredly pay the cost of it out of their 
own pockets. They-have-no right to appro- 
priate one cent of the funds of the company 
to pay agents or any other persons for such 
work. : 


This plan of canvassing for endorsements 
of the of the company is some- 
what similar to the plan which the officers 
are accused of having adopted for procuring 

* 


proxies; and, whilst it would be less danger- 
ous in its operations than the latter one, it 
ae be none the less reprehensible, With- 
out stopping to question the propriety of ob- 
taining by personal solicitation policyholders’ 
endorsements of the management, or without 
reflecting upon the value of such endorse 
ments when obtained, we contend that the 
officers have not the remotest right to expend 
the funds of policyholders in the manner in- 
dicated.— The Chronicle. 





IS CHEAP LIFE INSURANCE DAN- 
GEROUS? 





In connection with the remonstrance of 
the old policyholders of the Mutual, Life 
Insurance Company against the division of 
their money to aid in attracting new mem- 
bers, the following statement, made a num- 
ber of years ago by an eminent British 
actuary, is interesting. Mr. William Mor- 
gan, the writer referred to, was for a long 
period the actuary of the Equitable Assur- 
ance Society of London. He says: ‘‘Be- 
tween a number of select lives and the gen- 
eral of mankind the difference in the rate of 
mortality will at first be considerably in 
favor of the former; but this difference will 
be continually lessening, till in process of 
time it will vanish altogether, as it is found 
to have done among the lives of long stand- 
ing in the ‘ Equitable Society.’ (The Mutual 
Life of New York is 87 years of age; the 
Equitable of London, 117.) Should any 
institution, therefore, of this kind in the 
early period of its existence be tempted, by 
the high probability of life among its mem- 
bers, either to reduce its premiums or to 
adopt any other violent measures for im- 
pairing its resources, the Consequences, 
though not immediate, must ultimately term- 
inate in disappointment and ruin.”—Vew 
York Hvening Express. 


Attempts to defraud life companies have 
received a severe check in the execution, on 
Friday last, of Benjamin C. Hunter, at 
Camden, N. J. A former partner was in- 
debted to him for some $7;000.. He induced 
him to insure his life for $26,000. Seven 

_weeks later hé was found nearly dead in the 
street and tvo days after died. It was a 
severe penalty to pay; but justice and life 
insurance will be benefited. 
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1829 Charter Perpetual. 4879 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Capital, - - - $400,000.00 
Realized Assets, - $3,363,218.92 


OFFICERS. 
LES, JAS. W LATLISTER, 
GEORGE Fal F 20 Vice President. 
“'T, CRESSON, SAMUEL W. A 
é Assistant on gre 
‘A. C. BLODGET, General Agen 
BAKER, THOMAS 8. ELLIS, 
3: C an GUSTAVUS 8. N, 
@ EF . «> JAS. W. McALLISTER, 
ALFRED R. DALE BENSON, 
WILLIAM 8. : FRANCIS P. STEEL. 
Sta ent of the 


alized Assets of the 
ompany on auary 1st, 1879. 


MORTGAGES. 
500,000, 
On perty. valued at over $5, J 


First 
and im} Estate in the 
bered ong anophian wecctver RIOBIDA 
Office of Company and RAE Pascdutts 876,400 00 
2 So Pp ‘ 
Loans on Stocks as Security 
‘market value, $15,925.50)...........---+ 12,560 62 
; iy tS + Se 856 25 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Iacerporated 1845. cae, Matual. 


Ait APPROVED FORM! Vane 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATBNEN 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF TH 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD Ae STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


SEE RE TinREP Wal SP 2 ocl ar. BU 
THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust,and Safe- 
Deposit Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED......... $2,000,000 
OOF VAULTS « 

GLAR-PROOF VAULTS - prices varying from $15 to 

$% a year, rding Se e 8 ‘or cor. 
wi ome 

vaults provided for Safe 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


TORS, rons, and” GUARDIANS, and sa EXECUTE 
and Individuals. 





and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Compan: 
Ae an additional meee Company has a S tal 
thelr Trust Obligations. ” tote . 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR 
and sefely kept without 








STEPHEN A. CALD President. 
JOnE B Ceet, Vice- t and in charge of the 


RO.) PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, % i, m Fell, 
Edward W. Clark, og Moe 
Fm F. ic 4 
Henry C. Gibson, 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
$8,400,000 oPiiis; 
$4,900,000 °wenpismers® °° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wusstfues 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Present. 


c. ¥. STEBBINS, 
Pry, = wrth iat Actuary. 
1 Le AUARY oceans HB. SEOREB. 








LA ‘CAISSE 


or PARIS. FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 


LOUIS pe COMEAU, Esq... of De Rhamn & 
CHAS. COUDERT, i. aoa 4-1 TL 


Middle 
WESTERN. UNION N BUI! UILDING, New York. 
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FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first mort- 








gages on improved property ......... $384,007 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881 234,850 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881. 32,850 00 
Philadelphia City Loans.................... 106,123 50 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Company stock................. 16,125 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Company 6 per cent. loan... .. 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

MNOTTMAFS LOAM...........cccccccrcccscccccee 11,605 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company consoli 

ated 69:10AM. .... 6.0... cecdecsecesseceeees 28,000 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

Vard 68 loam... ...c...ccceeceeeceeeeceeceee 10,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 

pany consolidated 7s loan............... 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co. 

first mortgage 6s loan.. 17,150 00 
Delaware Railroad Company ‘mortgage és 

Waa asakidretatereccccoavescenccseccess: 15,900 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company 

first mortgage 6s loan Rildesindes dhaccaden 26,000 00 
N Pennsy d Company 

first mortgage 6s loan.................... 43,600 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

mortgage 6s 10aM...........s0cc cece ceeeeee 36,465 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company consoli- 

dated mortgage 6s loan.... ...........6.. 21,450 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt.Joy, and Lan- 

caster Railroad Company first mortgage 

Gaon Haacakencdsegitasstassesacavecs 21,400 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. 

first mortgage 7s loan................0065 27,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Company first 

mortgage 78 loan.............ecececeeeeees 10,800 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company 7 per cent. loan..... 27,120 00 
United Cos. of N. J. con. mtg. 6s loan..... €1,800 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of N. Y., 

second mortgage 7s gold loan........... 20,000 00 
Western Pennsylvania R. R. Co. loan..... 3,600 00 
The Car Trust of Pennsylvania loan...... 18,810 00 
The Empire Car Trust loan................ 38,800 00 
American 8.8. Company of Philadelphia, 

six per cent. loam...................eeecee 12.375 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. first mortgage loan. . 5,760 00 
Schuylkill Nav. Co. second mortg. loan... 6,462 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. first 

mortgage 6s loan.......... ...ceeee eeeeee $0,160 00 
Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. gold loan....... 18,000 00 


pany first mortgage 6s loan.............. 7,000 00 


Mitivhsdestessbntsbtedgaesateeivisedesdes 14,000 00 
pusabiienal and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company 7 per cent. loan................ 12,000 00 


Pennsylvania State 6s loans............... 1,650 00 








Harrisburg City 6s loan.................... 18,540 00 
St. Louis City 63 loan..............6.. cece 25.375 00 
Delaware State 6s loan ie 13,650 00 
New Jersey State 6s loan... 8,320 00 
Camden County 6s loan.... 15,600 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-10 loan 41,420 00 
Cincinnati City 7s loan...............00c00e 10.350 00 
Cincinnati City 6s loan..................... 12,000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s water loans............ 52.000 00 
Pittsburgh City 7s, Stanton Ave. loan..... 9,000 00 
Newark City 7s loan. .... ........6....,0e008 22,950 00 
Philadelphia Bank Stock... 31,200 00 
Manayunk Gas Company Stock.... ....... 1,000 00 
Real Estate........... ervcecescocsece deeccese 97,515 73 
Accrued Interest..........sccsecceeccseceees 11,879 50 
Bills Receivable. .........ccccscccsccccsscece 2,200 00 
Cash in manager's hands................ 57,763 02 
Cash in bank and office..............sceses 58,512 30 

$1,835,238 04 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary, 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, Assistant Secretary. 
JaNvuARY Ist, 1879. 








30th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS. 


Bartferd, Conn., January ist, 1879. 











ASSETS. 
Real estate............ecseeseceeceseeereccsees (17,204 37 
Cash on hand and in = SARA PIES RL A tin 69 
Loans on bond and m on real estate.2,256,193 13 
Interest on loans, acer ut not due...... 68,173 98 
Loans on collateral security...........++++s «» 22,100 00 
Deferred Life premiums.........+0+,--2+esse+ 61,272 52 
Premiums due and unreported on Lite Pol- 
ei waster Gaceecear eae 3 7 2 
ni 
uni - 259,078 50 
State and m Boo. oes 4 
Bank and Ins cooseseeesese 509,004 00 
Total Assets...... Por rr saaciehes 31 


LIABILITIES. 
cent., Jam Boosstnate. . et 58 
ce, Accident Dep't. ai 305 98 
Claims agrees and not due and 
other Li 


Peseree oon re 


Total Liabilities................ $3,338,337 93 
Surplus as regards Policyholders.. $1,257,107 38 
Statistics for the Year 1878. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 








Number of Life Policies written in 1878........ 7 +9 
Whole number of Life Policies ar to date. «) 
Whole number of Life Policies in force........ 20 
esp es of Life Insurance in in forse $18. 907, 6 
Total Claims paid in Lif 37.86 








accivaNt DEPARTMENT. 
Pahee of Acciden 


se eeeseecesees 








Whole number Acciden | eae ™ 
Whole amount Accident Claims etre . 


Total Losses paid, both Departments,$4,313,089.80 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
Epwarp V. Preston, Sup’t of Agencies. 
G, P. Davis, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewis, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 
(New York Office, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ASSETS................-.+--86,250,000, 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un- 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay- 
ing premium. 
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are INSURED by the 


STAR FIRE INSURANCE C€O., 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


under a Policy which is distinguished by the CLEAB 
ARRANGEVENT of the conditions necessary to an 
undérstanding of the circumstances under which 
the Policy becomes void or does not attach, and 
of the rights and obligations of the Assured and 
the Company. DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED and pre- 
ceded by EXPLANATORY HEAD LINES in type of 
this @ze, The Policy can be read as easily asan 
ordinary book or newsoaper, and CONTAINS A 
LESS NOMBER OF WORDS than any now In use. 

Househboid Furviture and other Persona! Property 
are aiso insured under a similar form. 

Following is a statement of the results of an ex- 
amination by the Deputy Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department, July lst, 1878: 
Cash Capital.......... esccccscescorss 300,000 00 
Net Surplas .. ee eos 16:23,6:21 90 
Unearved Premium Fund and 

other Liabilities... eoeese 140,052 6S 


Petal... cee desscscesesdecte iid $602 027455 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, Presicent, 
JOHN R.sMITH, Vice-President. 
Jas. M. HOUGES, Secretary. 


The ee ameunt of Life Insurance at the 


"THE PROVIDENT 





THE 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 





NEW _YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
WM. E. STEVENS...... eecccccescccccs Secretary 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renew»ble policy isacoptract at once 
simple, sufe. «nd inexp nsive. The proteciion of life 
insurance ts furni-hea for toe whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost exch yeur by itse 

e accumala: ‘ions in the hands of the eompany 
are thas dur y and the policy bolder 
never has al risk more than the actual cost of one 
year’s insurarce. 

in this way the dangers and defects of the old sys- 
tem are avoided and the exgtection of lite insurance 
is offered upon « ae ass imple, fair, and just as is 
a@ contract of fire insurance 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


é# GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .3 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INGUAARGE - COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIBLD. .. ......MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all paid id in siiieuesed $750,000 00 
Re-erve for all ae meal aves 

cluding Reinsurance. .. 596, BB9,639 06 a 
Net Surpius........ Rd esecPpedonsecdnce 


Tetal Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 81,636,029 71 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
mee rae corer? 
EW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
waerman oara RTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J. HARDING. General Agent. 











THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 


IppogronaT TS IN 1847. SS ETS. $0,290,723 46 
AMUBL cv. vOBy residens 
PURKBLY MUTUA... 





E. W. BOND, AVERY J. SMITH, | mow surplus returaed to ‘the mene bers every year 
Presi: i ahs 1 or elr vaia 
dome. Secretary. Sadoemens policies at life rates, 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., | Agents wanted § App:y to 
5 Med. Examiner. H. 8. STEPH ENS, Vice-President. 
1825. 1s79. THE CONTINENTAL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital............ccccoccossee. $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Liabil- 

fee g 6 Ft RE ee RE TE 5 779,325 44 
Burplus. ..... 20... .cccececcescesseescees 545,155 72 


‘Wu. G. CrowEtt, Sec. Joun DEVEREUX, Pres. 
Jouxn L. THomsON, Ass’t Sec. 





LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS. 
$3,4:24,753.16 

SURPLOS, 
$379,602.16. 


8. Parsons 
“President. 


A. 8 Winecnester 


R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 











TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, January {st, 1879. 


sT Aa TEMEN'T. 
AGGREGATE AMOUNT OF ASSETS, 


LIABILITIES. 
Amount of Unpaid Losses, - - - 


Unearned Premiums, Fire Risks, - - 
Unearned Premiums, Inland Navigation Risks, - 


All other demands against the Company—viz., Commissidiis Due to Agents, 





Return Premiums, and Miscellaneous Expenses, - 
TOTAL EXCEPT CAPITAL AND NET BORERUR, - - - 


JOINT STOCK CAPITAL PAID UP, - 
SURPLUS BEYOND ALL LIABILITIES, - 


WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec. 


- J. GOODNOW, Sec. 


L. J. 





- + $6,914,147 79 





- 200,374 OO 
1,615,561 85 
1,628 00 


i 51,125 00 


- $1,868,688 85 
3,000,000 00 
- 2,045 458 94 


$6,914,147 ‘79 
HENDEE, Pres't. 








New York: Branch; No. 2 Cortlandt Street, 
JAMES 4. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 16, 1879. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Sewmi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


CASH CAPITAL, ° - , 3 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - » 
Reserve for Unpaid bosses, - ° 
Net Surplus, - ° ” 


TOTAL ASSETS, - 2 = 


$3,000,000 00 


- . % og s.. J '796,699 50 
- © = ° 206,131 28 
- - s . . 4,179,042 338 


$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
ld in the=United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
yes wn Policyhulders of FIRE INSURANCE:” 





Total..... 


oP eeeoecccesetere 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


ee ees ey oe 3 \, 25 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Batate (worth $4,315,000) 2¢} $ 00 
United States Stocks (market value) 050,625 00 
Bank Stocks 190 242 50 
{tate and Municipal Bonds “ 19,206 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market val 943-65 47 
beset Mb Gh 10, MIN BBs snnsconnnocknantinenehithatoastesa= cinceserter sess 4) 5 ° .203 61 
Balance in Rants OF AGONS....cccccccccccccccercessseccecssecees 134°§ 24 35 
ea! RGD.’ ~ jecopevecsicne | s00s008ecceculbwtstesetphsbebed-cane ¥ 
Premiums due and scigblleckea's on Policies issued at this Offic 79 30 3 


















#6. 180,873 16 
“CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bantierr Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. Zist, 1877. 





(8 ee ee eee 862,283 
Total Disburseuents for Death Claims, 
teens Diswibadens of Surplus, gums 
motei “Cash Assets, “as per “Insurance 2 
Commissioner’s report . ....e00. .. ove 14,466,920 53 
Total surplus, do., do., d0., d0., dO. 1,621,078 63 
New Policies Issued, 1,871. Term- 


inated, 1,665. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 

ssachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G.MCKOWN Aae’t Sec’y 


W © WRIGHT, Aciuary. 
OHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Raa Ore BeouRirY, moon WEGONOMICAL CAL MANAGEMENT eet 


novanastiiaaaiiamn 


JAMES BUELL, Prestdent 
GP. 
FRALEIGH, Seoretecy  BURFORD, Actuary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 284, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, te 3lst Decem- 


DOULA... . bese. dbeessibdesenssatace $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Of January, 1877......cccc.sccceesceseces _ 3,040,382 61 61 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 44 


No Setictes neve been issued upon Life 
Risks ; ua re Fire disconnected 
with Marive 
Premiums tated off from ist January, 
1877, to 31st December, 1877............ 34,902,331 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... "$2,565,890 7 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New Yor' 

Stock, City, Bank, and foe Stocks. “soa ss 8 
Lo secured by Stocks and erwise err 
Rea y= =< Sane due b+) tees m- 
Premium Notes aud Bilis Receivable... 
Cash in Bauk.,.,..--cccccccscce socesccccces 








17,436 O1 


Total Amount of Assets..........- ot 66 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of i it and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, LEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. BH. MOOK. ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Lewis CURTIS. ROBT. B. MIN’ 
CHA RLES H. RU , CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 

Lu r EORGE W LANE, 
Davi LANk ROB L. ART. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. FOREST, 
DANIEL S. MI ‘RED. CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS. OHN ELLIOTT, 


eer . YOUNGS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, F 
ILLIAM H. WEBB. HOS. B. eoBbIxaToN, 

Sukaius e P, BURDETT, HORACBK. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A.A. RAVEN 84 Vice-President. 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 
Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. 
Policies issued, . . . over 182,000 
Insurance in force, . $128,000,000 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 
Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 
SURPLUS, .. . over $6,000,000 


BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 


a, tae : 
‘ Chas = 
ln a eR EE EL II 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 348 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third ycar 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time iis history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums}; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constanthy, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
Cae ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi. 
cient to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 

EXAMPLE. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
et: roe Loan. 


FICKS: 
100 & 103 Breadway, N. Y.; Cor. Court and 
ontague Sts.and 106 Bresdway, B’k’n. 


pawl m: beng and in neste. “$183,411 64 
Socks (value. isin ie ss 
toe s (value 
_payable on demand... . 402,460 00 


685,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortga e 
on Real Estate, worth 
10.725 00)... 633,000 008 
United States and “other Stocks and Bonds 
coaed by the Company as follows (Market 


we): 
New vor York er sree = bee 


State Bonds pteeteenee.-- annem 
1 o shares, N. Y.and ——_s 


+ $232,310 00 
00 


ew York, Brook! 
ES 7B, 





quired A foreciosure 
Premiums 4 ae 

the hands of Agents....... 
Interest unpaid diet this da 
Rents due and accrued 





SMB. .scsponvccencrcesecnacsoess 
mentite for Reinsurance of 
outstanding rake. 
“  forre osses, un- 
cla aoe vicaaes, 


etc., etC., OtC......... 194,363 07 
Capital for cdntingensios. eooes 1 30,000 3 
Ebb secsesebnad ory w£, 


Bpecial Res'rve Fund to ® 
ndivided Surplus... __ Boul 





966,501 08 
173,933 31 
SFE BOE BSA tee 
LA eae ai, Boo. HrookiyasDephe = | 
January 1878. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648 
Death Claims paid,1877, - 1,638,128 


Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














ta” Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of fands. 


wr The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost islow. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone, Inthe decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for thie they are indebted te the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable'terms. 


MORRIS FRANKUN President. = 
WILLIAM: 1. BEERS* Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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January 16, 1879.] 





DREAM, MY BABY. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 








MortuHEr’s baby, rock and rest, 
Little birds are fast asleep. 
Close beneath her mother-breast, 
Safe the bird her brood will keep. 
Ob! my nestling, mother sings, 
Close within the mother-arms, 
Fold thy little, unfledged wings, 
Safe from any rude alarms. 
Sweet, my baby, on my breast 
Dream your happy dreams and rest. 
Rest, oh! rest. 


Ah! my baby, from the nest 
Little birds will some day fly 
To the east and to the west, 
Wild their pretty wings to try. 
But, fly they fast, my bird, or far, 
Never can they find the spot, 
Under sun or any star, 
Where the mother-love is not. 
Sweet, my baby, on my breast 
Dream your happy dreams and rest. 
Rest, oh! rest. 


Jh! my baby, mother prays, 
As she clasps you closer still, 
All sweet things for coming days, 
And not any earthly ill. 
Always, child, remember this : 
Mother’s heart is warm and true, 
And she tells you, with a kiss, 
There'll be always room for you. 
Sweet, my baby, on my breast 
Dream your happy dreams and rest. 
Rest, oh! rest. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 


A MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


Scenes in India, by Miss Harriet G. BRITTAN. 





PROGRAMME ARRANGED BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 





PROGRAMME. 


No. 1.—ReEcITATION (addressed to Missionaries). 

“The Christian Tourists.”— Whittier. 
Scenes in Mission Fields, 
‘The field is the world.’® 

No. 2.—GREECE.—Tableau and Song:—‘‘ Ode to 
Apollo.”’—Milman. 

No. 3.—Cuina.—fecitation.— The Little Chi- 
nee,’? George Cooper; or, ‘‘ Ping-Wing,” 
Anonymous, 

No, 4.—FRANCE AND ITaLy.—Dialogue in Cos- 
tume.—‘‘ The Vaudois Teacher.’’— Whit- 
tier. 

No. 5.—Inpia.—Scenes, arranged for children 
by Miss Harriet G. Brittan 

No. 6.—AFRICA.—Recitation.—“ Song of Slaves 
in the Desert.’’— W hittier. 

No. 7.—JaPan.—Tableau.—A Feast. 

No. 8.—TurKey or Persta.—Tableau.—Scene 
from the “‘ Arabian Nights.” 

No. 9.—THEe FrREEDMEN.—Recitation.—“At Port 
Royal,” Whittier ; or (2) ‘‘ How Persim- 
mons took cah of de Baby’’; or (3) “Dad- 
dy Wufless,’’ Z. W. Champney. 

No. 10.—NortH AMERICAN INDIANS.—Scenes 
from ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 





DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMME. 
No. 1.—Needs no explanation. 


No. 2.—TaBLEav. —Stage arranged to 
simulate a grove. Atthe center and back a 
large plaster bust or full-length figure of 
the Apollo Belvidere, placed upon‘a wooden 
pedestal. In front two young girls, dressed 
in the costume of ancient Greece, as de- 
scribed by. the late President Felton, of Har- 
vard University. The girls have bare arms, 
wearing (1) the chiton, or sleeveless vest, made 
of two square pieces of cloth, fastened at 
the shoulders by brooches and belted at the 
waist; (2) a scant skirt, made to clear the 
ground, may be worn; and (3) a sheet 
may be caught in the belt behind, 
draped around the limbs, brought again to 
the back and over one shoulder, a loaded 
corner hanging in front, to represent the 
outer garment of the Athenian women. One 
of the girls—a brunette—should wear a 
chiton of buff or fawn-colored cashmere, 
and the sheet should have a broad band 
sewed upon it of maroon. The other, a 
blond, should wear a light blue chiton, and 
the sheet which composes the outer gar- 
ment may be thickly spotted with small 
stars, cut from silver paper. Both wear imi- 
tation sandals over their stockings. The 
hair may be arranged in a loose knot at the 
back of the head, @ la Diana, with a sling- 
shaped fillet in front, or may be modeled 
after any classical statue. One holds a 
laurel wreath; the other a branch of laurel. 
They sing or repeat alternately the follow- 
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Houng nid Old: ing selection from Milman’s ‘‘Ode to | now tomake you understand somewhat of | tume. The young ladies should wear no 


Apollo,” in the ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch”: 


“Lord of the speaking lyre! 
That with a touch of fire 
Strik’st music which delays the charmed spheres ; 
And with a soft control 
Dost steal away the soul 
And draw from melting eyes delicious tears. 


“Lord of the unerring bow ! 
Whose fateful arrows go 
Like shafts of lightning from the quivering string ; 
Pierced through each scaly fold, 
Enormous Python rolled, 
While thou triumphant to the sky didst spring. 


“ And scorn and beauteous ire, 
Steeped with ennobling fire, 
Thy quivering lip and all thy beardless face; 
Loose flow thy clustering hair, 
While thou the trackless air 
Didst walk in all thine own celestial grace. 


“Lord of the gorgeous shrine! 
When to thy form divine 
The snow-white line of lessening pillars leads, 
And all the frontispiece 
And every sculptured frieze 
Is rich and breathing with thy godlike deeds. 


“Phoebus Apollo, hear! 
Great Lycian king appear! 
Come from the Cynthian steep or Xanthus shore; 
Here to thy Grecian home 
In visible godhead come, 
And o’er our land thy choicest influence pour.” 


No. 3.—REcITATION BY A VERY SMALL 
Boy.—Costume, a long, loose apron of yel- 
low calico, with flowing sleeves, over ordi- 
nary suit a hat; shaped like an inverted work- 
basket; braided jute pig-tail fastened within 
it. If a Chinese umbrella can be obtained 
at a curiosity store, let him hold it behind 
him; also an armful of cheap Japanese fans 
and pictures, which, having finished his 
recitation and descended from the platform, 
he can peddle among the audience, thus 
adding to the proceeds of the evening. The 
recitation may be either ‘‘The Little Chi- 
nee,” published recently in Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, or the following scrap, whose author- 
ship I cannot recall: 

“PING-WING. 
“ Ping-wing, the pie-man’s son, 
Was the very worst boy in all Canton. 
He stole his hamma’s pickled mice, 
And put the cat in the boiling rice; 
And when they'd eaten her, said he: 
*Me wonders where that mew-cat be.’’ 

No. 4.—Dr1aLocuE 1n CostumE.—Char- 
acters, Lady and Page in ‘‘ Vaudois 
Colporteur.” The time is the second 
third of the sixteenth century, the 
reign of Francis I of France, and 
the scene is laid in Northern Italy or 
France. The costume of this period offers 
the richest choice of any age for artistic ef- 
fect. Background, a room in the style of 
the Renaissance. The lady should be dressed 
in rich brocade, with double sleeves—the in- 
ner tightly fitting, with ruffs or deeply- 
pointed lace at the wrists; the outer, “‘ angel” 
or flowing sleeves, with small shoulder-puffs. 
The waist is cut long and pointed. A large 
ruff completely hides the throat. A gold 
chain, with large pendant, hangs over the 
shoulders. The hair is dressed high and 
adorned with an aigrette and strings of 
pearls. A ‘‘rivierre” of jewels runs down 
the front of the dress. The Page wears a 
“velvet doublet; slashed in the sleeves to 
show the linen beneath and embroidered with 
dead gold. Long closely-fitting purplish- 
gray stockings, reaching from hip to heel.” 
Next, ‘‘ the short trunk-hose shall show the 
foot and knee.” A short velvet cape; anda 
cap adorned with a long white ostrich 
feather, held in the hand. The Colporteur 
should be dressed entirely in black—doublet, 
trunk-hose, and stockings; short cloak 
thrown over one shoulder; and a small black 
cap, made by cutting a circle of cloth 20 
inches across, gathering the edge and sewing 
it on a band twenty-two inches long, which 
fits tightly to the head, while the cap itself 
puffs out loosely above it. The Colporteur 
should kneel, exhibiting his wares, lace and 
gay silks, in one hand. The poem fits readily 
into dialogue form. At the proper place he 
presents the Lady with a Testament. The 
Miincher-Bilder Bogen give sheets of cos- 
tumes for this period (second third of six- 
teenth century), which are very cheap and 
will aid those fortunate enough to obtain 
them in arranging the dresses for this scene. 

No. 5.—Scenes rn InprA, FOR CHILDREN, 
By Miss Britran.—Let the superintendent 
or one of the teachers who has a good: voice 
take the charge of this part of the entertain- 
ment, and, after all things are arranged for 
the tableau, let him step in front of the cur- 
tain and make a short speech, somewhat like 
this: Vs 
Dear young friends, we are going to try 





missionary work—that is, what missionaries 
do. I suppose that you all know that the 
meaning of missionary is, one sent, If there 
was a poor little sick girl who lived in the 
next street to you, and your mother was to 
send you to that child, with a beautiful 
basket of fruit, and told you to tell her 
that your dear mother was coming 
with a nice, easy carriage to take her 
for a good long ride, you would be a little 
missionary to that poor child. You would 
be sent to her with good tidings or news— 
something that would make her feel happier 
at once, as well as give her more hopes of 
happiness to come. Well, missionaries, as 
we generally call them, are those who go on 
messages of love to those poor people who 
are. terribly sick with that most dreadful of 
all diseases—sin; and they carry with them 
something that will not only make the poor 
people happier at present, but they also take 
the Gospel, or good news, of moreand greater 
happiness to come. They go to the poor 
heathen people, who know nothing of the 
one great God—our loving Father, God, and 
the dear Saviour, who loved us so much that 
he died to save us; but who worship ugly 
images, which their own hands have made, 
and who believe in the most silly and ridic- 
ulous stories, and who think that all these 
silly stories are as true as we know our 
Bible words to be. Now, weare going to let 
you see some of the foolish things that they 
believe in, and how miserable and unhappy 
it makes them, so that you may better un- 
derstand how much need there is for us to 
send the Bible to them, if we would obey 
the command of Jesus: ‘‘ Do to others as we 
would have them do to us.” 

Now, first, I will tell you something about 
the poor people in India and what they be- 
lieve. As they know nothing of the true 
God, of course, they know nothing of the 
beautiful Heaven that he has prepared for all 
those who love him. But they believe that 
when a person dies his or her soul goes 
directly before the god Yuma, the judge of 
the dead. He directly opens a book, in 
which is written down all the good and the 
bad deeds the man has ever done. Well, 
you know they believe that there are a 
great many different gods, and each god has 
a heaven or paradise of his own. So, when 
Yuma examines the books, if he finds that 
the man has done more good deeds than 
naughty ones, the man goes directly to the 
paradise of the god that he has served most 
or who loves him best; and he stays there, 
very happy, for a great number of years, 
and then comes back to this earth, and is 
born again as some other little baby, ina 
better or higher position than he was in be- 
fore. And this he does many thousand times, 
till at last, when he has been very, very good 
a great many times, he is taken to the high- 
est heaven of all, where the greatest of all 
gods lives; and then his soul becomes a little 
bit of the great god himself, and he never 
comes back to the world again. But if 
Yuma, in judging the man, finds from the 
book that he has done more naughty things 
than good, then the man’s soul is sent to a 
dreadfully bad place, where he is punished 
very much; and then he comes back to the 
world again—not as a man, but as some an- 
imal. If he is good whilst he is an animal, 
when he dies, he will come back to this 
world again as some better animal, or per- 
haps as a man again, so that he may again 
try to be better. Thus you see they be- 
lieve that all animals, birds, beasts, fishes, 
insects, and reptiles have all at one time 
been men, women, or children; and 
some day will be such again. They think it 
is a dreadful thing to kill any animal, even 
the smallest insect—like an ant, or a fly, ora 
musquito. It is almost as great a sin to kill 
a fly, they think, even by accident, as it 
would be to killa man. If they do kill an 
animal, it is written down in the book 
against them as a great sin. While they 
think it is a very good deed to feed a beggar, 
as all animals are very glad to be fed, 
they say that to feed an animal is as good a 
deed as to feed a beggar, and every time 
they feed an animal it is written down in 
the book as a good deed for them. Now, I 
will show you a way that they have of get- 
ting, as the school children would say, a 
great many good marks. 


Scene 1st. 


The curtain should now rise and show 
two full-grown girls, in the Hindu cos- 
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shoes, but flesh-colored stockings; and, to 
prevent taking cold, let them have cork soles 
inside the stockings. Over their under- 
clothing should be placed the sarru, put on 
first around the waist, the width way of the 


Cloth, reaching from the waist to the 


ankles. This is wound twice around the body, 
and then brought up over the neck, shoulders, 
and head. The sarrushould be from six to 
seven yards in length, and from a yard to 
five feet in width, according to the hight of 
the wearer, the width going from the waist 
tothe ankle. The sarru may be composed 
of any kind of cotton cloth; but white mus- 
lin, or Turkey red, with a bright border, 
is the prettiest and best. Where several are 
needed, it is best to have a variety. Each of 
the young ladies also should have on a 
quantity of mock jewelry—chains, necklaces 
and pearl beads, bracelets, armlets, etc., 
with silver bangles on the ankles. The 
leader will inform the audience that, asthey 
do not understand Bengali, he has requested 
these Bengalee ladies to speak English. As 
the curtain rises, the two women should be 
discovered with a little girl, about five or 
six years, dressed in the same way. One 
woman should be seen seated cross-legged 
on the ground, with the little girl on her 
lap. The other should be stooping, holding a 
large leaf with her right hand. She appears 
to take a few grains of sugar from the leaf, 
and, going to different parts of the room, 
she drops them in the corners on the floor. 
The woman that is seated then addresses her: 

‘‘What are you doing, Benoth?” 

Benoth.—Oh! Mohene, yesterday I met 
with a terrible misfortune. I was very tired, 
and I was stretching and yawning, and 
whilst my mouth was open a mosquito flew 
into it. I began to cough, to get it out; but 
I could not. I swallowed it, and thus, of 
course, killed it. And, oh! that great sin 
will be written down in the book against 
me. 

Mohene.—But what are you doing now? 

Benoth.—Well, you know that will be a 
dreadful black mark against me; and so I 
am trying todo something now by which I 
may get a great many little good marks. 

Mohene,—But what is it you are doing? 
Pray do tell me. 

Benoth.— Why, you know for every beg- 
gar we feed we get a good mark; and to 
feed an animal is the same as to feed a beg- 
gar. But I am very poor, and a horse or a 
dog or a cat take a big bit of food for a 
dinner. But one grain of sugar is sufficient 
to give a dinner to an ant; so that from this 
one spoonful of sugar I can feed hundreds 
of ants, and so get hundreds of little good 
marks, to set against that one big black 
mark. 

Mohene (jumping up with her little girl).— 
Oh! Benoth, what a capital thought! Why, 
we can get a lot of good marks very cheaply 
then. Come, Golass (to the child), we will 
get some sugar and feed some ants too; for 
I dare say by accident we may have killed 
some insects also. Come along. (Moves 
across the stage with the child. The cur- 
tain falls.) 

Scene 2d. 

Represents the heathen mother’s hopeless- 
ness on the death of her child. A bare room 
is shown, nothing in it but a box; for the 
zenana ladies have no furniture in their 
rooms. A zenana lady, clothed as before. 
A little girl of 6 or 7, and a young lady, to 
represent the missionary lady, who should 
be dressed in white, with a large straw hat. 
She holds a Bible. The little girl is kneel- 
ing in front of the lady, her arms resting on 
the lady’s lap, her eyes fixed intently on the 
lady’s face. The lady repeats: 

“« And Jesus said: Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

(The little girl repeats it after the lady, 
then addresses her): — Maam Sahib, I do 
love that Jesus who you say died that we 
might go to Heaven. What can I do to 
show him that I love him? 

Lady.—Do you love him, Golass? (Golass 
means Rose.) If you love him, you must 
try and obey him. He says if we love him 
we must keep his commands. 

Golass,—But what does he want me to do? — 
Ido not know. Tell me, that I may obey 
him and show him that I love him. 

Lady.—Well, dear, he tells us we must 
never steal, we must never tell lies, wa 
must be kind and loving to each other, and 
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little children must obey their parents. 


Then you must believe in Jesus and pray 
to him to make you good. And you must 
not worship those ugly idols, which are only 
made of clay and cannot see you or hear 
you if you pray; but you must pray to the 
one great God in Heaven to take care of you 
and make you good for Jesus’s sake. 
Golass.—Oh! Ido not worship those 

Takoos, for they are only made of clay, and 
if I let one fall it will break in pieces; and 
then it cannot punish me for doing it. But 
I will pray to that good Jesus who lives up 
above those beautiful stars; and then, per- 
haps, when I die he will take me to live in 
that beautiful place in Heaven with him. 

Lady.—He will, dear, if you will only love 
and serve him. (Curtain falls.) 


Scene 3d. 

Curtain rises, disclosing same zenana lady 
sitting on the ground, rocking herself back- 
ward and forward and moaning and wring- 
ing her hands in the greatest distress; her 
sarru not only drawn up over her head, 
but falling down so as to cover her face. 
The missionary lady is coming in. She goes 
up to the woman, and, putting her hand on 
her shoulder, says: ‘‘ Why, Bo, Bo! Bo 
(the title by which a young married woman 
is always addressed), what is the matter?” 

Bo.—@h! don’t you know? Have you 
not heard that my Golass is gone; lost to 
me forever ?” 

Lady.—Gone! Why, where has she gone? 

Bo (still sobbing).—Oh! that terrible Black 
Mother, horrid Kalee (Vengeance) has always 
hated me; and now she has sent the Goddess 
Dussura, that you call cholera, to take 
away my treasure, my only love, my darling 
Golass. She is gone, gone from me forever. 
I shall never see her more, Oh! that horrid, 
wicked, Kalee! 

Lady.—When did Golass die? 

Bo.—Two days ago. Oh! that dreadful 
Black Mother, to hate me so much as to 
take my only child from me. 

Iady.—It was not Kalee. It was Jesus 
took your little one, he loved her so much. 
He wanted her to live with him in Heaven;: 
and so he has taken her there, where she 
will have no more pain, or sin, or sorrow, or 
death. And if you will only love Jesus, you 
too can go to live with him in Heaven. 

Bo.—Oh! no, no! I wish I could believe 
it; but Icannot. It is Kalee hates me! 

Lady (starting).—Oh! Bo, do put that 
great spider out of the window. 

Bo,—Put that out of the window! Send 
that away! Oh! no; not for the world. That 
is my only comfort. It came here the day 
my little girl died, and I gave it some rice, 
and it has remained here ever since; and I 
know it is my little girl, for it likes to stay 
near me. 

Lady.—Oh! no, dear Bo; your little one 
isin Heaven, with the angels, round God's 
throne, singing his praises. She will never 
have any trouble or sorrow again. She will 
never come to this earth again; but be for- 
ever happy with God in Heaven. 

Bo (moaning and wringing her hands).— 
Oh! I wish I could believe it. Oh! if I could 
only think I might ever see my little darling 
once more. But I can’t believe it. It is too 
good to be true. The only comfort I have 
is in thinking this insect is my darling, and 
that she likes to be near me. (Curtain falls.) 

No, 6.—Needs no explanation. 

No. 7.—Tazsieat —A Feast.—Any num- 
ber of persons may take part. Both gentle- 
men and ladies should wear long dressing- 
gowns—those of the gentlemen loose and 
flowing, and those of the ladies fitting the 
figure more closely. Both are belted in at 
the waist with handsome scarfs or sashes. 
They sit opposite each other at table, sitting 
on their feet, which are turned under them. 
The table consists of a large tray placed upon 
little blocks, which elevate it only a distance 
of three or four inches from the floor. On 
the table place real Japanese porcelain. Be- 
hind the table, bending over the guests, sta- 
tion a little girl, as waitress. She holds a 
smaller tray in her hand, on which are tiny 
cups and saucers and a basket of fruit— 
oranges or cherries. As a background, use 
a large Japanese screen; and at each end of 
the table Japanese jars, the larger the better. 
For arrangement of hair, see Japanese fans 
or other pictures. 

No. 8.—TaBLEAU FROM ‘ ARABIAN 
Nieuts.”—Scheherezade and her sister, 
Dinarazade, entertaining the Sultan. The 
cost me is too well known to need descrip- 
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tion. The Sultan, a turbaned Turk, sits 
crossed-legged on a divan in the center of 
the ‘stage, smoking a nargile or chibouk. 
Scheherezade sits on a cushion at the right, 
Iter hands extended, as though telling a 
story. Dinarazade is poised on the left in 
the attitude of dancing, one arm curved 
gracefully above the head. The other wrist 
rests upon the hip; hand holds a tambourine. 
Cover the divan with an Eastern shawl or 
rug, and have Persian rugs on the floor. 

No. 9.—2 was published in St. Nicholas, 
1874; 3 in Toe INDEPENDENT, 1875. 

No. 10.—Scengs From “ HiawaTHa.”— 
Tableau 1st.—The Arrow-Maker’s Daughter. 
Background, a wigwam made of blankets 
wrapped around a frame. In front sits the 
Arrow-Maker with his arrows. He is wrapped 
in a blanket. Hiawatha, in Indian war- 
dress of buckskin, ornamented with feathers, 
stands at the left, He leans upon his bow 
and gazes with admiration at Minnehaha, 
who stands just within the wigwam, lifting 
the curtain. 

The Reader reads from Longfellow’s 
‘* Hiawatha,” Part IV, beginning with the 
lines: 

“Only once his pace he siackened ; 


Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-Maker.” 


Read to the end of Part IV. 

Tableau 2d.—Hiawatha and Nokomis. 
Scene, interior of Indian lodge. Nokomis, 
with gay shawl and handkerchief tied over 
her head, stands at door, barring Hiawatha’s 
passage out with one arm, the other lifted 
warningly. Hiawatha stands center, with 
folded arms. See the poem, Part X. If the 
characters can recite in dialogue from the 
beginning of the part through the line 

“ Be the sunlight of my people,” 
the effect will be better than to have it sim- 
ply read. 

Tableau 8d.—Same as Tableau ist. Hia- 
watha lays game at the feet of Minnehaha, 
and the following selections are recited: 

Arrow-Maker.—Hiawatha, you are welcome. 
Minnehaha.—You are welcome, Hiawatha. 


Hiawatha.—That our peace may last forever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women. 


Arrow-Maker.—Yes, if Minnehaha wishes. 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha. 
Minnehaha.—I will follow you, my husband. 
(Hiawatha leads Minnehaha away.) 


Arrow-Maker.—Fare-thee well, O Minnehaha, 
Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love and those who love us, 
Just when they have learned to help 
us. 
When we are old and lean upon them 
Comes a youth with flaunting feath- 


ers, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger. 
Tableau 4th.—(Not from Hiawatha.)—Five 
children, dressed in Indian costume, may 
stand in a row, each number representing a 
child, thus: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Nos. 1 and 5 recite: 
“The Choctaw and the Cherokeee.” 
Nos. 2 and 4: 


“ The Kickapoo and Kaw.” 
No. 8: 
All “ Likewise the Pottawattomi.” 


“Oh! teach us all thy law.” 


The programme should be varied by in- 
terspersing missionary hymns, sang by a 
choir or by the congregation. The five little 
Indians may descend and sell bead-work and 
Indian curiosities among the audience and 
other children after recitation. No. 6 may 
pass around with a placard labeled ‘‘ Slave 
Trade Resumed,” and sell small black dolls. 
The hall should bedecorated with the motto 
*« The field is the world” in illuminated letters 
over the platform, while on either side be- 
tween the windows are the words Greece, 
China, India, etc. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








THREE DIAMONDS, 


The center word of each when joined is a 
road for travel. 

The First Diamond: 1. Aconsonant. 2. To 
exist. 3. Extensive. 4. A part of the head. 
5. A consonant. 

Second Diamond: 1. Consonant. 2. The cry 
of an animal. 3. Dimension. 4. A particular 
period. 5. A vowel. 

Third Diamond: 1. A consonant. 2% From. 
8. Way. 4. Abbreviation of a month. 5. A 
consonant, Moruzr D. 
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FOUR PYRAMIDS UNITED AT THEIR BASES. 

The bases form a square, and the center word 
of each pyramid from top to bottom can be 
joined to the other, to express pleasantness 
under separation or union. 

The top pyramid: 1. A consonant. 2. A 
name. 38. Of length, breadth, and thickness. 
4. A large number. 5. A sad thing for the 
lover of his country. 

Right-hand pyramid; 1. A vowel. 2. A form 
of poetry. 8. Toremain. 4. A place of relig- 
fous dignity. 5. Tormenting. 

Lower pyramid: 1. A consonant. 2. Mineral. 
8. Acolor. 4. Of theside. 5. Some people de- 
sire above all things. 

Left-hand pyramid: 1. A consonant. 2. 
When it is light. 38. Regal. 4. To steady on the 
sea. 5. A vine not come to bearing fruit. 

Moraer D. 
FLOWER-POT PUZZLE. 


* *# 

The upper oval is formed of two words, nine 
letters each, each commencing with the same 
letter and each ending with the same letter. 
The upper part of the oval signifying that which 
is suitable; and the lower part permission. 

The small oval at the bottom is composed of 
two words, the upper part of seven letters and 
the lower of six. The upper word, a doubtful 
state of mind ; and the lower, a governess. 

The three lines forming the body of the 
flower-pot might be applied to some puzzles. 
The one at the top giving the quality as difficult 
to be comprehended—eight letters. The left- 
hand line, after it is understood, not worth the 
pains—six letters; and the right-hand line the 
name of the puzzle—also six letters. 

Betsy BLakg, 


KEY TO A PERSON'S NAME, 


By the accompanying table of letters the 
name of a person or word may be found out in 
the following manner: 


HaCeOORRMa BaP 
NGd2WOZAVO BOW 
2qCHoOZzerea sry 
NxMHMOMEM RR Ger 
sdk 4<cH@ wow 


Let the person whose name you wish to krow 
inform you in which of the upright columns the 
first letter of his name is contained. If it be 
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found in but one column, it is the top letter ; ff 
it occurs in more than one column, it is found 
by adding the alphabetical numbers of the top 
letters of these columns, and the sum will be 
the number of the letter sought, By taking 
one letter at a timein this way, the whole can 
be ascertained. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2p. 
WORD SQUARES. 


MEND YOUR Ways 
EMEU OGRE ANON 
NELL URSA YOKE 
DULL REAL SNEB 


Tue LaBYRINTH.—“ May the snowy wings of 
innocence and love protect thee ” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, DIAGONAL, 
WheatT TwinS 
HavrE FReEd 
ImpugN CiEft 
TensioN CReEd 
<< *.0 ¥ TeenS 
IndianapoliS 
Erg9Q 
Ration 


DEFINITION PvUzZLE.—Cleave, 
En1GmMa.—Disproportionableness. 
CHARADE.—Cap-a-pie. 


LADIES! 


BEWARE of 
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SYPHER & CO. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
ITION, OF 
Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AWVCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now tn Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOCDS 








embracing some 80 varie is 
the attent of ioneae, worthy 
Send for Price-List. 


GEORGE W. READ, 
186 te 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


NUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


. Young America Press Co., 
2 35 Murray St., New York, 
m hand, self-inking 
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JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
uf 


JENNINGS , will ha 
the firm's name in raised on ihe bottom of thelr 
IMPROVED DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD P. bound 


, 


top and bottom, and their trade-mark on ane greens 
on all their Pitchers, Basins, etc. 
Goods warran' su ied. 
Office, No. 51 Murray Street, New York City. 
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Inorovements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 


ag Progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICTOR 


f{mportant Improvomonts. 


Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 
the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 
supvorted by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others. 


Liberal Terms to the Trade. -@q 


Don’t buy por ee have seen the lightest running machine in 


the 


orld,—the Ever Reliable *VICTOR.” 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
1 MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IL, 
COMPKTENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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January 16, 1879.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE [INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiams, and in this respect it has surpassed a!l other similar journals. Its new 


Premiums are as follows: 


WORCESTER’ (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 each---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ sub- 
scription, i advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 








The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reaeh of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


Worcester, Mass., Dec. 30th, 1878. 
The beautiful Dictionary came promptly, and 
is acknowledged as a very nice present ; and, 
were it not that the honorable business career 
of the paper, for the past thirty years, was a 
sufficient guaranty for its future, we should 
expect soon to hear of disastrous failure, as a 
result of such liberality in premiums. It is not 
the first we have received, being a subscriber 
from the beginning. Accept our thanks and 
good wishes for growing and enlarged prosperity 

and usefulness. MARY A. LATHE. 


RocuestTeR, N. H., Jan. 2d, 1879. 

I received the books Wednesday, the Ist. I 
am well satisfied with the Dictionary. I think 
it is a valuable New Year’s gift, the best I ever 
received for New Year’s. Please accept my 


thanks for so valuable a book. 
GEO. A. NUTE. 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 3d, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged is received all right. 
It is a splendid volume, an improvement on the 
first edition, and, in my estimation, the best En- 





Warterrorp, N. Y., Jan. 6th, 1879. 

' For your very prompt response to my letter 
and the safe delivery of my Dictionary I thank 
you very much. It cost me just (40) forty 
cents, which is, truly speaking, $10 for 40 
cents. I got the subscribers in a few evenings, 
after I had finished my day’s work, and believe 
that there are few young men who need to be 
without a Dictionary, with such an offer open to 
them. THOS. P. ATKINSON. 

Newport, R. L, Jan. 6th, 1879. 

I have to acknowledge with many thanks the 
receipt of your valuable present—viz., Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary. It arrived Saturday 
evening in perfect order. It is a wonder to me 
how you can give such a present, and that too 
with such an excellent paper. I am much 
pleased with it, and shall do what I can to ex- 
tend its circulation. 

GARDINER B. REYNOLDS. 
East Arsteap, N. H., Jan. 2d, 1879. 

The Dictionary is received in good condition. 
I consider THE INDEPENDENT the best religious 
newspaper. Have taken it almost from the 
commencement. Many thanks for your splen- 
did premium. A. W. PARTRIDGE. 


ScRANTON, Pa., Jan. 3d, 1879. 
T am in receipt of the Dictionary, which is in 
excellent condition. 
I shall take great pleasure in informing my 
friends of the good luck that has attended me. 





APPLEGATE’s CornER, N. J., Jan. 2d, 1879. 
Received the Dictionary to-day. Could have 
had it before, but through negligence of my 
own. A $12 book for three hours’ work ‘I 
think good pay. Shall recommend THE INDE- 
PENDENT and adjunct, Worcester’s Unabridged 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 
J. Hi. C. APPLEGATE. 


ADSUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, )} 
Wasaineton, D.C , Jan. 6th, 1879. f 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary has been 
received and gives entire satisfaction. It is 
without a blemish and exceeds my most san- 
guine expectations. The paper, too, is highly 
prized. MYRON BOARDMAN. 


Awamosa, I4., Jan. 4th, 1879. 

I am in receipt of Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, and 1 am more than pleased with 
the same. It exceeds my expectations, and it 
is but very little to say I thank you. But 1 will 
try to obtain more subscribers for your paper. 

A. HEITCHEN. 


Ursana, O., Jan. 2d, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived Dec. Slst, in good 
order. Am very much pleased with it. Hope 
you will pardon the delay in acknowledging it, 
which was not through intentional neglect. 
ALICE J. DYE. 


LEwisBurG, Pa., Dec. 4th, 1878. 
Dictionary came safely to hand. For beauty 
and clearness of finish it cannot be surpassed. 


many of the Boards of Public Instruction. ' glish Dictionary extant. J. G. GRAY. M. E. STEVENS. E. M. BEALE. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED —— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY” “ CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE,” 


Rev. JosepH Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoay,” ‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ** MARRIAGE,” embody, ina 
revised «nd corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in haadsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail 
price $1.50.) A copy of avy one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or avy subscriber (vot in arrears) 
whiter: _— and ——— Tus INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subsciiber who remits 

id or three yexrs, in vance. 

ta” We cao furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1@7, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January ist, 

1879, for Fifty Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with anv one volume, 
handsomely bound in clovh, with 16 illustrations (also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two 
years and apy two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for thiee years in advance. 

1. Tne Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 paces. 

2. Our Matual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Comet 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 580 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 


7. Old Curtosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master H ’ 
Little Dorrite. 805’ pages. Pp pages. an rua pene. ’ ory 0 Z » Master Humphiey’s Clock, 


Rev. Joseph Gook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THz INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued to the end of the series. They [will 
be faithtully reported in full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has 
met and defeated on their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


@@FVfTAKE YOUR CHOICE. @ 


Any one of the M cent Steel Engravings, -? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 

postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 

“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- | ‘‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
TION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 
Former price at the Print Stores $20.00 each Engraving. the United States. Former price at tbe Print Stores $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters, | ‘‘ Ex-President U.S, GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of. President Lincoln and | ‘‘Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel sng 3 By Ritchie. 

his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Eos . By Ritchie. 

Blair, and Smith. This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been Distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be,found 
elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 3 : 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is pow owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be 
given away as a premium to EVERY SU RIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends 1s $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 

REMEMBER that avy one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid 
to any person paying $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUB! ON, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. , 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, - - P.-O. Box 2787, - - 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garilen, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make thts department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


MILCH COWS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MAGNE, 


In the selection of animals for the dairy 
much importance should be placed on the pos- 
session of those points in their construction 
which show a tendency to the production of 
milk. Let us, therefore, study successively 
those signs from which anidea of the milk- 
producing qualities of a cow may be formed— 
the general formation, and particularly those 
of the principal parts of the body—namely, the 
digestive machinery, the form of the chest, the 
udder and teats, the veins of the udder, those 
of the belly and perineum, lymphatic vessels of 
the abdominal region, and the nature of the 
skin, hair, and horns. 
Afterward, let us examine the effects pro- 
duced on mileh cows by the influence of race, 
genealogy, number of gestations, and, lastly, by 
by the diseases to which they are liable. 
General Formation.—Rarely are very active 
mammillary glands found in those animals pos- 
sessing that symmetry of form constituting that 
which is commonly called beauty in the quadru- 
peds. On the contrary, good milch cows are 
generally angular and loose in their shape. 
Although in good milch cows the bony frame 
may be well shaped, they are seldom plump; 
but remain thin and have the jutting bones 
more prominent than cows giving little milk. 
The regimen, too, on which cows, as a rule, are 
kept tends to make them appear narrow-chested 
and large in the belly when aged. From this 
also results that tight-girt appearance at the 
middle of the chest. The fat which accumu- 
lates around the organs and behind the shoulder 
is almost entirely wanting in superior dairy 
animals. 
This ungraceful form—consequent on the 
regimen and the waste caused by the secretion 
of milk—has been often confounded not only 
with constitutional narrowness of the body, but 
has also been considered as an essential mark 
of activity in the mammillary glands. 
We will now endeavor to demonstrate that 
in attributing so much importance to the slender- 
uess of the chest the effect has been mistaken for 
the cause. 
Head and Chest.—A long fine head, narrow 
toward the horns, and a slenderchest are given 
by most writers as characteristics of a good 
milch cow. Now, in Flemish, Danish, Dutch, 
and Brittany cows the fineness of head and 
chest is a characteristic of these races, and not 
the indication of particularly developed milking 
qualities, being met with alike inthe good and 
bad milkers of those races; whilst in some of 
the Swiss breeds, and especially in those of St. 
Gervais, nearly all the cows, whether good or 
indifferent, possess a large head and heavy 
chest. ; 
The farmers of the Ariege, while showing us 
some remarkably good cows, drew our attention 
to their strength of chest, ampleness of the 
dewlap, and the volume of the head. These 
characteristics of race they mistake for quali- 
ties, observing them intheir best cows. On the 
other hand, it is to be remarked that cows with 
very fine heads are often inferior milkers. If 
fineness of head were a true proof of mammillary 
activity, would not the cows of the Durham 
breed be amongst the best dairy animals in the 
world ? 
This characteristic cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered absolutely appreciable, as much de- 
pends on the race to which a cow may belong. 
It is indicative of milk only because it is a re- 
markable point in those races which have pro- 
duced good milch cows. Thus, a characteristic 
of race has been mistaken for a sign of particu- 
lar qualities. If, therefore, any weight is to be 
attached to the fineness of head in the selection 
of dairy cows, it is only because it is a charac- 
teristic of those races which have produced so 
many good milch cows. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that those cows possessing massive heads, 
especially iflean, have badly developed mammil- 
lary functions. : 
Shoulder.—In good milch cows the shoulderis 
simply supported against the chest, seemingly 
scarcely to touch it. At the bottom of the shoul- 
der there is a cavity, which, like thelines render- 
ing the shoulder so distinct from the part by 
which it is supported, is the consequence of lean- 
ness. Thecavities which surround the apophysis 
of the shoulder-bone and that of the arm are also 
destitute of fat and appear more or less void. 
Back.—Those cows in which the spine, instead 
of being perfectly level, has a slight slope or 
hollow in the center are considered superior as 
dairy cows to those not possessing this peculiar- 
ity. These hollows result from the scattering 
of the knotty apophysis of the vertebra. The 
apophysis of the last dorsal vertebre is abruptly 
turned back in front. 

Itis worthy of note that an uncommon ap- 
pearance is given to some cows by the apophy- 











sis of the last vertebra being shorter thanthose 
of the preceding yertebre. ~When this occurs 
the back ‘has no hollows in the center ; ‘but 
slopes toward the croup. When this peculiar- 
ity exists the spine is double in its latter half; 
the summit of the vertebre is large, curved, 
and appears divided; there is also a. slight 
slope in the medium plain of the baek, which 
becomes more apparent as it approaches the 


“"Great importance is attached to this circum- 
stance in Flanders, where it is rarély found; 
and among the breeders of Paris, asin the 
south, where they say that a cow isa good 
milker ‘especially when toward the middle 
of the spine the apophysis are separated or 
scattered, so as to leave a space between of 
about two finger-breadths.”” When the spine is 
thus formed the haunches are better spread and 
the thighs and croup larger. The other mem- 
bers of the body are also better developed, the 
basin is ampler, and the organs placed in this 
cavity, as well as the udder, are more volumin- 
ous. 

The dairymen of Paris call these interruptions 
of the vertebre column upper fountains, in 
opposition to under fountains or openings 
through which the veins of the belly penetrate 
into the flesh. In good milch cows, say they, 
these fountains correspond the one to the 
other. 

Now, in the first place, these so-called fount- 
ains never do correspond the one to the other, 
inasmuch that the upper ones are on the me- 
dium plain of the body and the others on the 
lateral parts of the belly ; hence it follows that 
the denomination of fountains (of milk) cannot 
be correctly applied even tothe under ones, 
although traversed by veins. The term is not 
rational. 

We will, however, add that the point at which 
the vertebre separates nearly corresponds 
with the pointin the abdomen at which the 
arteries leading to the ovaries and udder com- 
mence to flow; a circumstance from which it 
might be supposed that there exists between 
these arteries and the peculiarity of which we 
speak a relation which, though unexplained, 
affects the activity of the mammillary glands. 
Basin.—In good milch cows the posterior 
vein displays great development of the various 
members of that portion of the body. The loins 
arelong and deep, the haunches strong and 
well spread, and the bones jutting ; the thighs 
well separated, so as to give sufficient space for 
a large udder. The basin is ample and the 
croup spacious; but the muscles which cover 
it are not in connection with the jutting bones. 
The tail descends below the houghs, and is 
longer and thinner at the base than in beef 
cattle. This point, which in itself appears 
insignificant, is a consequer® of the general 
formation of the cow. The tail is long or short 
in proportion to the development of the region 
of the loins and last vertebra, and has a cylin- 
drical appearance, because at its base it has 
neither fat nor thick muscles. 

Digestive Organs.—The organs of digestion 
exercise a powerful influence on all the func- 
tions, and particularly on the secretions of the 
udder. Without strongly-constituted digestive 
organs we should have neither strong working 
cattle, easily-fatted cattle, nor good milch cows. 
The following peculiarities are to be observed 
in cows possessing a healthy digestive appara- 
tus. These are alarge mouth, with thick lips, 
and an ample abdomen, especially when the 
beasts are aged. The intestinal absorption is 
also great ; a circumstance which greatly pro- 
motes the secretion of milk, since more of the 
material is consumed in the accumulation of 
fat. In addition to these signs, which are proof 
of a well-formed digestive apparatus, much 
may be learned of the state of the stomach from 
the following circumstance. There are few ex- 
crements of mean consistency in proportion to 
the quantity of nourishment consumed ; the ab- 
domen is supple, and does not appear in any 
way stretched ; the hair is glossy and the skin 
soft and free. On the other hand, if the stomach 
is either temporarily disordered or functionally 
defective, the hair becomes dull and the skin 
rough and tight. 

Animals possessed of an anatomical-physio- 
logical disposition such as the above conditions 
would indicate, and consequently being not 
only good feeders, but also consuming a large 
quantity of liquid, must manufacture a large 
quantity of blood, and thus, if the mammillary 
glands are active, secrete a proportionably great 
quantity of milk.—Live Stock Journal. 

———————— EES 


WINTER DAIRYING. 


SEVERAL letters from dairymen in different 
parts of the country have come to me recently 
making inquiries concerning ‘winter dairy- 
ing.”” One wants to know “what advantages, 
if any, can be claimed for this system.’’ An- 
other asks: ‘Is winter dairying practiced to 
much extent in Herkimer County, and is it 
gaining ground or making. progress else- 
where?’’ Yet another correspondent desires 
information in regard to this plan in its “gen- 
eral management,’’ etc. 





Winter dairying, if. we except that branch 








employed in furnishing fresh milk for city con- 
sumption, may fairly claim to have originated 
at the West; and it has proved a success there, 
under the management of certain parties who 
have adopted it, inasmuch as all kinds of grain, 


be especially corn-meal, which is largely used for 


feed, can be had at very low. rates. Shelled 
corn in Dlinois, for instance, and within 50 miles 
of Chicago, can be obtained now for twenty-five 
cents per bushel; and doubtless in many parts 
of the state more remote from market its 
money value is even less. Now, as the cost of 
food is an important element to be considered 
in comparing the advantages of this system of 
dairying over that in general use, we can see 
how the profits may vary in different localities 
according to the cost of supplying rich feed to 
the herds during winter. 

Winter dairying in Illinois is for the most 
part employed in butter-making; and for this 
there are several reasons that will recommend 
its adoption, In cool weather milk, when 
drawn from the cow, is.less liable to be injuri- 
ously affected than in hot weather; and in all its 
subsequent, manipulations there is also less 
dangerfrom decomposition and injurious taints. 
In cold weather butter can be easily kept sound 
and sweet during its transit to market and 
while being placed in the consumers’ hands. 
But, in addition to this, nice fresh butter of the 
finest quality, reaching market in the winter, 
when the great bulk of butter offered is sum- 
mer or fall-make, must be considered as a rar- 
ity, and is eagerly sought after by a certain 
class of consumers, who are willing to pay a 
higher price for it on account of its flavor and 
freshness. Thus, it will be seen, a ready mar- 
ket and “‘top prices”? are secured, which are 
considerations of great importance to the 
dairyman. ; 

Leading butter merchants tell us that this 
“ winter-dairy butter” of the West has a de- 
servedly high reputation in market, command- 
ing not unfrequently from three to five cents or 
more per pound above the best sorts from state 
dairies, conducted on the old system. It is 
claimed, too, that. by the use of corn-meal and 
other ground grains cows fresh in milk can be 
made to yield as fine a product of butter as 
cows fed on the sweetest pastures in summer, 
while the average product for several months 
will be always in favor of the winter grain-fed 
cows. 

The usual plan of winter dairying is to have 
the cows come in milk during the fall. The 
yield of milk at first'is abundemt ; but in spring, 
as the quantity naturally decreases, the cows are 
turned upon the fresh pastures, which starts up 
the flow again, thus securing a larger yield of 
milk for the season than can be obtained when 
treated on the old plan. As hot weather ap- 
proaches and when the grass begins to depreci- 
ate in quality the cows are “dried off,” and 
take their rest preparatory to their coming in 
milk again in the fall. 

Under this system it must be evident the ani- 
mals will generally be in good flesh and in vig- 
orous condition, since, being fed abundantly on 
meal during the winter, in addition to rations of 
hay, roots, and other provender, they are not 
liable to run down thin and poor. 


Mr. Boies, of Marengo, Ill., who was among 
the first to adopt this system and make it emi- 
nently successful, dries off his cows about the 
first of July, and has them come in fresh in the 
fall of the year. He says: ‘‘We give our cows 
the most nourishing kind of food, and find it 
almost impossible to dry them off, on account 
of its richness. The quality of the feed makes 
a very great difference in the quality and yield 
of butter. We always milk our cows at the 
same time of the day. In the morning we give 
each cow five quarts of meal, and do the milk- 
ing while they are eating ; after which we give 
them a very small amount of salt, perhaps a 
teaspoonful. We also give them a quart of oil- 
meal every day, to assist digestion. After we 
are done milking and the cows have finished 
eating, they are let out to drink. The water is 
always warmed in winter. When the weather 
is pleasant and warm, the cows are let out in 
the sun for three or four hours during the mid- 
dle of theday. When brought in, they are fed 
with early-cut hay. Our hay is cut early, in 
order to retain its natural sweetness. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon we give each cow five 
quarts of corn-meal and oat-meal mixed to- 
gether, and then milk them again. We are 
very careful about our stables and enforce 
strict quietness in them. No striking or pound- 
ing of the cows is allowed. They are always 


too high a temperature. A number of cowsin 
avery warm stable produce an unhealthy at- 
mosphere. We consider that there is more 
danger of the stable being too warm than of its 
being too cold.” 

Under this system Mr. Boies produces on an 
average 300 pounds of butter per cow for the 
year; an amount quite equal to, if not more, 
than that obtained by the best butter dairymen 
who follow the old system, and much above the 
average. Of course, the manure from cows 80 
highly fed must be of greater value than that 





usually obtained on dairy-farms, and this. item 





driven quietly. We keep them warm ; but avoid 
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should be carried to the account of profits in 
winter dairying. 

To carry out this system successfully, the 
barns and stables should be properly arranged, 
and yards so provided as to protect the herd 
from storms and intense cold: The cost of 
grain will be something more than on the old 
system ; but this, many believe, is more than 
met by the better condition and health of the 
cows, with their greater yield of milk. 

In applying the system to cheese-dairying, 
there can be no doubt but that,with proper care 
in the stable and in milking, a better condition 
of the milk would be obtained than under the 
old system, while its quality also would be im- 
proved. It would also obviate the fault of 
‘‘hot-weather cheese,”’ since the temperature 
in curing-rooms could be easily controlled and 
the whole season’s make be turned out of uni- 
form character. The cheese, however, could 
not be so readily sent to market as butter, there 
being more liability of loss from freezing. Ob- 
jections, of course, will occur to dairymen in the 
prosecution of this system, and the old way is 
so firmly grounded in the minds of farmers 
that the progress of winter dairying, at best, will 
be slow. Still, the plan offers some important 
advantages, especially for the butter dairyman, 
making up his product at the farm. The sys- 
tem is not practiced in Herkimer County, 
though some of the cheese factories are kept in 
operation all winter, cheese being made at in- 
tervals of a few days. In such cases the fac- 
tories are located in the neighborhood of large 
herds, and the milk is the accumulation of cows 
that are being dried off at different times. 

At the West we understand winter dairying 
to be making considerable progress. And 
with cheap grain always at command, together 
with the certainty of the butter in winter out- 
selling Eastern butter made on the old plan, 
both must have a tendency to develop the sys- 
tem rapidly in that section. Eastern dairymen, 
who are surprised at being beaten in their own 
markets by ‘‘ Western goods,” may perhaps 
learn something by noting the ways and means 
of Western progress.—X. A. WILLARD, in Cul- 
tivator and Country Gentleman. 





TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. 


WINTER TREATMENT. 


For hens to lay in winter, it is necessary 
that they should be supplied with all the re- 
quirements of food, egg-shell matter, cleanli- 
ness, and care, to keep them in a high state of 
health and condition. Good feeding is all that 
is required by Nature for egg producing. This 
substance is better supplied by giving them 
sound, sweet food liberally than by any artifi- 
cial condiment or preparation sold for the pur- 
pose. The high price of such preparations, 
however good they may be, puts them beyond 
the reach of the farmer to get a profitable return 
for the outlay. A trifle invested in a few sim- 
ple things—such as pepper, pulverized charcoal, 
sulphur, and cayenne—answers all the purposes 
of keeping the birds in health. Even these 
should be used sparingly, once or twice a week. 
When a fowl is found to be ailing, it must be 
separated from the others and treated with 
proper medicines for the disease. Such are 
now pretty well understood by practical breed- 
ers and poultry keepers. 

Some years ago hardly anything could be 
done for a sick fowl. But care and patience 
have found antidotes even for the most stubborn 
diseases, which, if taken before the bird sinks 
too low, will generally effect acure. A farmer, 
however, cannot afford to spend much time on 
a hen, though valuable fowls are worth the 
trouble. Yet, when he finds any appearance of 
disease in his flock, he must make an effort to 
stop it at once, and not, as many will insist 
upon, leave them to their fate. In most cases 
the spread of disease is easily prevented, if 
taken in time. After removing the diseased 
ones, @ little sulphur and cayenne mixed in 
their soft food—a teaspoonful of sulphur and 
half as much of cayenne to four quarts of food, 
given for two or three days—will generally 
arrest an ordinary trouble. The sulphur 
should be stopped; but the cayenne may 
be continued to be given as the birds 
recover. Indeed, it may be given to ad- 
vantage once or twice a week all through the 
winter. Iron is a great tonic for ailing fowls, 
when first noticed to be out of condition. It is 
generally used in a simple preparation known 
as “ Douglas’s Mixture.”? It is sulphate of iron 
(common copperas) eight ounces and sulphuric 
acid one-half fluid ounce. These, put in a bot- 
tle with a gallon of soft or rain-water, are ready 
for use as soon as the iron is dissolved. All 
keepers of poultry should have this and other 
medicines on hand before any sickness is dis- 
covered, so that no delay occurs when prompt- 
ness is required. Of special diseases I shall 
treat hereafter. I have in former articles 
spoken of disinfecting the house and the neces- 
sity forthe dust-bath and of a supply of bone 
and ell. 

The food should consist more of other grains 
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seem to prefer corn to other grain, yet corn has 
been proved by a great many poultrymen to 
be inferior as an egg-producer to wheat, bar- 
ley, etc., and occasionally to buckwheat and 
oats. Corn may be given sparingly with advan- 
tage; butcorn alone makes hens too fat and 
lizy. So fed, they Jack animation and vigor ; 
especially the Asiatic breeds, which are more 
prone than other strains to this fatness, that 
seems Jo border on disease. Their intestines 
become encased in one mass of fat, and to stint 
fowls to any given quantity of food, especially 
when confined, is quite impracticable. Soft 
food given once a day in\winter is very bene- 
ficial, particularly during spells of severe 
weather. It promotes laying. It should con- 
sist of ground grain—as corn, buckwheat, bar- 
ley, wheat, or oatmeal—varied at times with 
some vegetable and animal food. I make up 
mine by boiling alot of potatoes or turnips, 
pouring the hot water (in which they were 
boiled) upon some meal in another vessel, with 
ground beef scraps added twice a week anda 
little cayenne. Make this into a stiff paste. 
Mash the vegetables and add meal enough to 
make this also into a stiff mass. Mix them to- 
gether and feed when just warm. Most breed- 
ers recommend this to be done for their morn- 
ing meal; but this will often keep the stock 
waiting hungry too long. Have light grain for 
them always early every morning, and feed 
with the soft food by noon, if not sooner, and 
all the grain they will eat for evening meal. 

If these directions, with former ones in the 
Rural, do not make poultry pay, the fault lies 
in some other cause.—HENRY HALEs, in Rural 
New Yorker. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 








received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 
hibited. 


sin aan cornea eee we are oo 
abl which for durability, style, 
and finis' of any other wagon of the 

kind in the ot Address 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Clark's Patent Root-Catter. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel Knives (gouge 
shaped). ‘The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 to 40 bushels per 
hour, so easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G COPP., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 


88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 














EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 





FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
successful use hen cl aoteiic be at the Vers} 
= riers Quality 
PACIFIC GUANO CO. ne SEL Wind- 
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CREAMERY BUTTER. 


$250 IN GOLD, 


the highest award at 
International Fair, N. 
¥., Dec. 24—Tth, was 
given Butter made by 
the Cooley process. 

Also First. Premium 
for best Butter made 
in the State of New 
York, at same fair. 

Nearly 4,000 Dairies 
and Creameries have adopted this system in last 
two years, including the + og celebrated farms: 

Ogden Farm, Newport, 

Lawrence Farm, pe gy oo. 

Maple Grove Farm, ead ipole, N. H. 

Holly ag arm, Plainfie d, a J. 

Harry N. Weed, Stamford. d, Con 

Echo Farm, Litchfield, Cqen.s and many others. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Washburn & Moen Man'f'g Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 
































STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Es Flour. 
LISTER BROTHER 


New Tore hig sae ft Frout Street. 


oft Farmers and Dealese are invited to send for 
BW, io & Sons, ‘ons, Corning N. Ye 
\ Eureka Safety Power 


eo t. space. wt. price. 
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INDIANAPOLIS IND. CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BOCKEYVE May recaps. 

Bells of Pure Co; 

Se Churches, Sa wo 
Alarms, Farms, etc. is, Fe, 

WaR Ay ged 


nent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ol saa 


-MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 
Species Lotpantion atvem to CHURCH BELLS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


anufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, ete. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY & er 


Bell pene ny dae ti N. pe 
CHIMES? ACs ; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS eee. hy, 
MEDICAL. 


TRUSSES. 
DR. 8. C. KRAM, 


N. W. Cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CENGINRARL,. 0., 


manufactures the “SURE CURE URE TRUSS.” also ™ 
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HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 
and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in waking 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

lt restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, 80 common in mid- 
summer. 

Its use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and en 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing susveniides 
for both Brain and Body. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E.N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. L. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please the 
most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating beverage, allaying thirst and 
assisting digestion. It challenges comparison with 
any known water, natural or artificial, and is exactly 
the thing to mix with wines, liquors, or flavoring 
syrups. It is crystal clear, bright, colorless, and 
sparkling. All its ingredients are chemically pure. 
It retains the gas as long’as any natural water. 

Mitimns 


35 U.VION SQUARE. 











PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





To One and Ali.—Are you sufferi from a 
Cough, Coid, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the vari- 
ous pulmonary troubles that so often end in con- 
py oy If so, use “‘Wilbor’s Pure Liver 

and Lime.” a safe and sure remedy. This is no 
quack preparat'on; bug is is Res palariy pre nes ay 


the medical faculty. 
ty “Gold by all aeuapinie: 


Cancer 


Cured by Dr. KIncsiey, 0 has been en- 
in a very e pon ty ‘and successful 
postiee 2 at Roms, N. Y., for more than twenty years. 





usands of TsOns, of 
who came from various parts of the world, 
are now living witn of his 
uing them from a terrible and untimely death. 
Doctors, ministers, and ta te 
for a circular, ‘ull ulars. 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 











THIS NEW 
SM ELASTIC T TRUSS 


Hernia {s heid secu: bt, and a radical cure cer 
tain. It is easy, durable fw egy é mail. ~~ 


free ~~ Eggleston Truss Co., ene ill., 


Celluloid a “Thiss_ 





Annex Truss Dep’t, 
St., Cor. Broadway, 

ew York. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wr have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for TH& INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘“‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent: (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 





























$1 
The IJndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 bs (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 . (3mos.), ? 75 
4 % (imonth), “ = 35 

bse (2weeks), “ = 20 
1 Number (1 week), - Pe 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 ¢ after 6 months, as 4.00 


te Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The ee registration system is 
virtually an absolut tecti inst losses by 
mail, and all Dectienstens are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
farther reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


® Ra thn person who takes a ener. regularly from the 
ice—whether directe is name or another’s 


If a person orders eer per discontinued, he 

e publisher may con. 
tinue to send it until Fh my it is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
effice or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them — for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, — lines to the column.) 
ies Paget Business Hass 
piedions month).. We. [Tame cc inti 2 
13 “= «(three months)é5e. |13 “ (three 
26 “ 26 “ six “ 4 
52“ (twelve “ : 50c.|52 “ (twelve “ ie 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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time. 
4 times (one month)....... 
13 ** (three oe: 
2% (six fr 
62 “ (twelve “ 


PUBLISHER’S a —¥ -.ONE L - —ye PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL a widizced PER AGATE 
INE. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES........... Firty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a e. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879. 


Prrsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantege to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 











. Price. 
Fe EEE ESET Peer Sie 30" $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... -270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................ 350 400 
Demorest’s ——— SOA A 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s ateaiol Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 7 2 00 
Harper’s Sraneee... «- Shieneiens 350 400 

6s Weedhpec..ccctecsce .-- 350 400 

- | eR Ee ey eee ee eee 350 400 
pe ee ECE EERE 17% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with 7 

WI ais 06 ocdlnacincnnncaenes ; 15 1 30 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 4 00 
Lippincott’s Mi se Lo weenie od ae 850 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 890 
National Gundapaabori Teacher..100 1 50 
Popular Science — RAE 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine..... SAE, > Eee eT 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

ORG 60k cars anaginis cscs 1% 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 50 
yo gt SR Pree oer rere ee - 8B 310 
Princeton Review................ 180 200 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............ ... 850 400 
Felastic Magazine... nae coeee £50) «65 00 
Waverley Magaz: agazine.......... ---» £00 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide. Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
New York i Rot Seckty Post.....260 300 
Christian at Work............. --27 30 
Rural New Yorker...............- 22% 250 
Lippincott’s Sunda Magazine... 240 275 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 #8 00 
Arthur's Tlustrated Home 

SSO: © aa 2 
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| 877 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, TAYLOR’S REST ADRANT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IX BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. "AND ) NERVE "F 0D, 
MIRRORS poet ial ato toa tm the mides of the boot s 
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Mr. N. B. PHELPS.—Dear Sir: Last winter, Burlington, lowa. 
while suffering retteg f from Catarrh, w hich : 
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almost unfitted me for gee happened to RAC K SUPPLIES. 
notice a circular of your NORWEG BALM. pyro as mies ae 
I thonght I would try it, aithongh 4 Tt had used i. Send sean A 
every Catarrh remedy F bad heard of without oods tow Bantoe. 
receiving much,. if. any, benefit: ona T ain ,, Sorrento W "AY & CO., Conn. 
pleases say that I Serckeed immediate relief 
om the use of your BALM. A‘ obstructions HE 
were soon removed, which immediately re- 
lieved me of the headache; the soreness gradu- 
ally pissed away, and the discharges grew less, 
until now I am seemingly perfectly well. ii 


for 8 
still continue to use the BALM, itis eo soothing | PRINTER ! Xce,si0* 
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Itis ranily alaxury touseit,especially when 
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Immediate relief guaranteed. CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 
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little children must obey their parents. 
Then you must believe in Jesus and pray 
to him to make you good. And you must 
not worship those ugly idols,which are only 
made of clay and cannot see you or hear 
you if you pray; but you must pray to the 
one great God in Heaven to take care of you 
and make you good for Jesus’s sake. 

Golass.—Oh! Ido not worship those 
Takoos, for they are only made of clay, and 
if I let one fall it will break in pieces; and 
then it cannot punish me for doing it. But 
I will pray to that good Jesus who lives up 
above those beautiful stars; and then, per- 
haps, when I die he will take me to live in 
that beautiful place in Heaven with him. 

Lady.—He will, dear, if you will only love 
and serve him. (Curtain falls.) 

Scene 3d. 

Curtain rises, disclosing same zenana lady 
sitting on the ground, rocking herself back- 
ward and forward and moaning and wring- 
ing her hands in the greatest distress; her 
sarru not only drawn up over her head, 
but falling down so as to cover her face. 
The missionary lady is coming in. She goes 
up to the woman, and, putting her hand on 
her shoulder, says: ‘‘Why, Bo, Bo! Bo 
(the title by which a young married woman 
is always addressed), what is the matter?” 

Bo,—Qh! don’t you know? Have you 
not heard that my Golass is gone; lost to 
me forever ?” 

Iady.—Gone! Why, where has she gone? 

Bo(still sobbing).—Oh! that terrible Black 
Mother, horrid Kalee (Vengeance) has always 
hated me; and now she has sent the Goddess 
Dussura, that you call cholera, to take 
away my treasure, my only love, my darling 
Golass. She is gone, gone from me forever. 
I shall never see her more. Oh! that horrid, 
wicked Kalee! 

Lady.—When did Golass die? 

Bo.—Two days ago. Oh! that dreadful 
Black Mother, to hate me so much as to 
take my only child from me. 

Iady.—It was not Kalee. It was Jesus 
took your little one, he loved her so much. 
He wanted her to live with him in Heaven; 
and so he has taken her there, where she 
will have no more pain, or sin, or sorrow, or 
death. And if you will only love Jesus, you 
too can go to live with him in Heaven. 

Bo.—Oh! no, no! I wish I could believe 
it; but Icannot. It is Kalee hates me! 

Lady (starting).—Oh! Bo, do put that 
great spider out of the window. 

Bo.—Put that out of the window! Send 
that away! Oh! no; not for the world, That 
is my only comfort. It came here the day 
my little girl died, and I gave it some rice, 
and it has remained here ever since; and I 
know it is my little girl, for it likes to stay 
near me. 

Lady.—Oh! no, dear Bo; your little one 
isin Heaven, with the angels, round God’s 
throne, singing his praises, She will never 
have any trouble or sorrow again. She will 
never come to this earth again; but be for- 
ever happy with God in Heaven. 

Bo (moaning and wringing her hands).— 
Oh! I wish I could believe it. Oh! if I could 
only think I might ever see my little darling 
once more. But I can’t believe it. It is too 
good to be true. The only comfort I have 
is in thinking this insect is my darling, and 
that she likes to be near me. (Curtain falls.) 

No. 6.—Needs no explanation. 

No. 7.—Tasimav.—A Feast.—Any num- 
ber of persons may take part. Both gentle- 
men and ladies should wear long dressing- 
gowns—those of the gentlemen loose and 
flowing, and those of the ladies fitting the 
figure more closely. Both are belted in at 
the waist with handsome scarfs or sashes. 
They sit opposite each other at table, sitting 
on their feet, which are turned under them. 
The table consists of a large tray placed upon 
little blocks, which elevate it only a distance 
of three or four inches from the floor. On 
the table place real Japanese porcelain. Be- 
hind the table, bending over the guests, sta- 
tion a little girl, as waitress, She holds a 
smaller tray in her hand, on which are tiny 
cups and saucers and a basket of fruit— 
oranges or cherries, Asa background, use 
a large Japanese screen; and at each end of 
the table Japanese jars, the larger the better. 
For arrangement of hair, see Japanese fans 
or other pictures. 

No. 8.—TaBLEAU FROM ‘ ARABIAN 
Nieuts.”—Scheherezade and her sister, 
Dinarazade, entertaining the Sultan. The 
cost me is too well known to need descrip- 
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tion. The Sultan, a turbaned Turk, sits 
crossed-legged on a divan in the center of 
the stage, smoking a nargile or chibouk. 
Scheherezade sits on a cushion at the right, 
her hands extended, as though telling a 
story. Dinarazade is poised on the left in 
the attitude of dancing, one arm curved 
gracefully above the head. The other wrist 
rests upon the hip; hand holds a tambourine. 
Cover the divan with an Eastern shawl or 
rug, and have Persian rugs on the floor. 

No. 9.—2 was published in St. Nicholas, 
1874; 8 in Toe INDEPENDENT, 1875. 

No. 10.—Scengs From ‘ HiawaTHa,”— 
Tableau 1st.—The Arrow-Maker’s Daughter. 
Background, a wigwam made of blankets 
wrapped around a frame. In front sits the 
Arrow-Maker with his arrows, He is wrapped 
in a blanket. Hiawatha, in Indian war- 
dress of buckskin, ornamented with feathers, 
stands at the left, He leans upon his bow 
and gazes with admiration at Minnehaha, 
who stands just within the wigwam, lifting 
the curtain. 

The Reader reads from Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Hiawatha,” Part IV, beginning with the 
lines: 

“Only once his pace he slackened ; 


Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-Maker.” 


Read to the end of Part IV. 

Tableau 2d.—Hiawatha and Nokomis. 
Scene, interior of Indian lodge. Nokomis, 
with gay shawl and handkerchief tied over 
her head, stands at door, barring Hiawatha’s 
passage out with one arm, the other lifted 
warningly. Hiawatha stands center, with 
folded arms. See the poem, Part X. If the 
characters can recite in dialogue from the 
beginning of the part through the line 
“ Be the sunlight of my people,” 
the effect will be better than to have it sim- 
ply read. 

Tableau 8d.—Same as Tableau ist. Hia- 
watha lays game at the feet of Minnehaha, 
and the following selections are recited: 
Arrow-Maker.—Hiawatha, you are welcome. 
Minnehaha.—You are welcome, Hiawatha. 


Hiawatha.—That our peace may last forever, 

And our hands be clasped more closely, 

And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Loveliest of Dacotah women. 
Arrow-Maker.-Yes, if Minnehaha wishes. 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha. 

Minnehaha.—I will follow you, my husband. 


(Hiawatha leads Minnehaha away.) 


Arrow-Maker,—Fare-thee well, O Minnehaha, 
Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love and those who love us, 
Just when they have learned to help 
us. 
When we are old and lean upon them 
Comes a youth with flaunting feath- 


ers, 

Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And where he leads her, 
Leaving alieBings for the stranger. 


Tableau 4th.—(Not from Hiawatha.)—Five 
children, dressed in Indian costume, may 
stand in a row, each number representing a 
child, thus: 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 
Nos. 1 and 5 recite: 

“The Choctaw and the Cherokeee.” 
Nos. 2 and 4: 

“The Kickapoo and Kaw.” 

No. 8: 


An “Likewise the Pottawattomi.” 





“Oh! teach us all thy law.” 


The programme should be varied by in- 
terspersing missionary hymns, sang by a 
choir or by the congregation. The five little 
Indians may descend and sell bead-work and 
Indian curiosities among the audience and 
other children after recitation, No. 6 may 
pass around with a placard labeled ‘Slave 
Trade Resumed,” and sell small black dolls. 
The hall should bedecorated with the motto 
‘* The field is the world” in illuminated letters 
over the platform, while on either side be- 
tween the windows are the words Greece, 
China, India, etc. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should te ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








THREE DIAMONDS, 

The center word of each when joined is a 
road for travel. 

The First Diamond: 1, Aconsonant. 2. To 
exist. 8. Extensive. 4.'A part of the head. 
5. A consonant. 

Second Diamond: 1, Consonant. 2. The cry 
of an animal. 8. Dimension. 4. A particular 
period. 5. A vowel. 

Third Diamond: 1. A consonant, 2, From. 
8. Way. 4. Abbreviation of a month. 5. A 
consonant. Mofkur D. 





FOUR PYRAMIDS, 
* 
ane 
HHHERSD 
HHRHHRERS 
HHEHHRHREESD 


ee “ne 
HEE HEHE 
HHHRHE HEHEHE 
cHekee eee 
enn Hee 
*“* ** 


HHHHHEREED 
CHRHRHHD 
HH 
HEE 
ue 
* 


FOUR PYRAMIDS UNITED AT THEIR BASES. 


The bases form a square, and the center word 
of each pyramid from top to bottom can be 
joined to the other, to express pleasantness 
under separation or union. 

The top pyramid: 1. A consonant. 2. A 
name. 8. Of length, breadth, and thickness. 
4. A large number. 5. A sad thing for the 
lover of his country. 

Right-hand pyramid: 1. A vowel. 2. A form 
of poetry. 8. Toremain. 4. A place of relig- 
ious dignity. 5. Tormenting. 

Lower pyramid: 1. Aconsonant. 2. Mineral. 
8. Acolor. 4. Of the side. 5. Some people de- 
sire above all things. 

Left-hand pyramid: 1. A consonant. 2. 
When it is light. 38. Regal. 4. To steady on the 
sea. 5. A vine not come to bearing fruit. 

MorTHeER D. 
BLOWER-POT PUZZLE. 


a os 

The upper oval is formed of two words, nine 
letters each, each commencing with the same 
letter and each ending with the same letter. 
The upper part of the oval signifying that which 
is suitable, and the lower part permission. 

The small oval at the bottom is composed of 
two words, the upper part of seven letters and 
the lower of six. The upper word, a doubtful 
state of mind ; and the lower, a governess. 

The three lines forming the body of the 
flower-pot might be applied to some puzzles. 
The one at the top giving the quality as difficult 
to be comprehended—eight letters. The left- 
hand line, after it is understood, not worth the 
pains—six letters; and the right-hand line the 
name of the puzzle—also six letters. 

Betsy BLAKE, 


KEY TO A PERSON’S NAME, 


By the accompanying table of letters the 
name of a person or word may be found out in 
the following mauner : 


A B D H P 
Cc Cc a “7 g 
E ¥F F J 

G G G K 8 
I J L L T 
K K M M U 
M N N N Vv 
oO ie] oO oO Ww 
Q R z x x 
8 8 U Y Y 
U Vv Vv Z Z 
Ww Ww Ww 

Y Z 


Let the person whose name you wish to know 
inform you in which of the upright columns the 
first letter of his name is contained. If it be 
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found in but one column, it is the top letter ; if 
it occurs in more than one column, {t is found 
by adding the alphabetical numbers of the top 
letters of these columns, and the sum will be 
the number of the letter sought. By taking 
one letter at a timein this way, the whole can 
be ascertained. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2p. 


WORD SQUARES. 
MEND YOUR WAYS 
EMEU OGRE ANON 
NELL URSA YOKE 
DULL REAL SNEB 


Tue LABYRINTH.—“ May the snowy wings of 
innocence and love protect thee.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, DIAGONAL, 

WheatT Twin8 
avrkE FReEa 

ImpugN CiEft 

TensioN CReEd 

, £ © ¥ Teen8 

ae ge 

E & 

Ra 't ioN 


DEFINITION PUZZLE.—Cleave, 
En1GmMa.—Disproportionableness. 
CHARADE.—Cap-a-pie. 


LADIES! 


BEWARE of 









imitations, 


“SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEY TVORCRS, NOW ON 
EXHIBITIO 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


AVCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


bract 
on woes of wholesale buyers particularly worthy 
Send for Price-List. 
GEORGE W. READ, 


186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 














' Young America Pre Press Co., 


urray St., New York, 
mira manufacture variety ofhand, eat-in 


ce from gl a0 t0 $120 insiuding 
ne “Centennial, Youn 
America, Cottage, Ligh 
a and other celebrated p Rting 
hines. Our new rotary prese, the 
United States Jobber. for 
excellence is unrivall- 








U.S. Jobber 
Price, $00. 


1. Circularsfree. Speci- 
men Book of Type, etc., 10 cts. 


Semele peshees of plain and 
JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


JENNINGS Fab fet Manufacturers, will have 
the firm’s name in raised letters on the bottom of their 
IMPROVED DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD PAIL, bound 
top and bottom, and = trade-mark on a blue _— 
on all apa Pitchers, Cus adores es etc., e 
Goods w Trade supplied 
mes, oy 61 Murray Street, New York City. 
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» GRIMPLICITY UPERIORITY 
Shura. S MAINTAINED | 
{improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
een age, Wo now offer to the World 
be 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH 6EVERAL 


important Improvements. 
Notwithstanding the VICTOR has Jong been 

the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 

supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
g friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For eale 
by Merchants and others. 


parsed for Illustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade.-@q. 


Don’t buy until you have seen the lightest running machine in 
World,-—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
| MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IL%, 
COMPKTENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiams, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals, Its new 


Premiums are as follows: 


WORCESTER'S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 cach---$39.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 

the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 








The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reagh of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


Worcester, Mass., Dec. 80th, 1878. 
The beautiful Dictionary came promptly, and 
is acknowledged as a very nice present ; and, 
were it not that the honorable business career 
of the paper, for the past thirty years, was a 
sufficient guaranty for its future, we should 
expect soon to hear of disastrous failure, as a 
result of such liberality in premiums. It is not 
the first we have received, being a subscriber 
from the beginning. Accept our thanks and 
good wishes for growing and enlarged prosperity 

and usefulness. MARY A. LATHE. 


RocuesteER, N. H., Jan. 2d, 1879. 

I received the books Wednesday, the Ist. I 
am well satisfied with the Dictionary. I think 
it is a valuable New Year’s gift, the best I ever 
received for New Year’s. Please accept my 


thanks for so valuable a book. 
GEO. A. NUTE. 


ELLENVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 34, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged is received all right. 
It is a splendid volume, an improvement on the 
first edition, and, in my estimation, the best En- 

glish Dictionary extant. J. G. GRAY. 





WATERFORD, N. Y., Jan. 6th, 1879. 

For your very prompt response to my letter 
and the safe delivery of my Dictionary I thank 
you very much. It cost me just (40) forty 
cents, which is, truly speaking, $10 for 40 
cents. I got the subscribers in a few evenings, 
after I had finished my day’s work, and believe 
that there are few young men who need to be 
without a Dictionary, with such an offer open to 
them. THOS. P. ATKINSON. 

Newpokrt, R. L., Jan. 6th, 1879. 

I have to acknowledge with many thanks the 
receipt of your valuable present—viz., Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary. It arrived Saturday 
evening in perfect order. It is a wonder to me 
how you can give such a present, and that too 
with such an excellent paper. I am much 
pleased with it, and shall do what I can to ex- 
tend its circulation. 

GARDINER B. REYNOLDS. 
East AusteaD, N. H., Jan. 24, 1879. 

The Dictionary is received in good condition. 
I consider THE [INDEPENDENT the best religious 
newspaper. Have taken it almost from the 
commencement. - Many thanks for your splen- 
did premium. A. W. PARTRIDGE. 


ScRANTON, Pa., Jan. 3d, 1879. 
I am in receipt of the Dictionary, which is in 
excellent condition. 
I shall take great pleasure in informing my 
friends of the good luck that has attended me. 
M. E. STEVENS. 








APPLEGATE’S CoRNER, N. J., Jan. 2d, 1879. 
Received the Dictionary to-day. Could have 
had it before, but through negligence of my 
own. A $12 book for three hours’ work I 
think good pay. Shall recommend THE InDE- 
PENDENT and adjunct, Worcester’s Unabridged 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 
J. H. C, APPLEGATE, 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasainearton, D.C , Jan. 6th, 1879. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary has been 
received and gives entire satisfaction. It is 
without a blemish and exceeds my most san- 
guine expectations. The paper, too, is highly 
prized. MYRON BOARDMAN. 


Anamosa, I4., Jan. 4th, 1879. 

I am in receipt of Worcester’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, and 1 am more than pleased with 
the same. It exceeds my expectations, and it 
is but very little to say I thank you. But! will 
try to obtain more subscribers for your paper. 

A. HEITCHEN. 


Urpana, O., Jan. 2d, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived Dec. 8lst, in good 
order. Am very much pleased with it. Hope 
you will pardon the delay in acknowledging it, 
which was not through intentional neglect. 
ALICE J. DYE. 


LewisBurG, Pa., Dec. 4th, 1878. 

Dictionary came safely to hand. For beauty 
and clearness of finish it cannot be surpassed. 
E. M. BEALE. 


REV. JOSEPH COOR’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED —— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY ” “ CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josera Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLogy,” ‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,’ 


“*Consorence,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘* MARRIAGE,” embody, ina 


revised «nd corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail 
price $1.50.) A copy of any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to To# INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (oot in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive THs INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits 
$8.00 for three years, in advance. 

(23 We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 
1879, for Fifty Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for one year’s hago ys in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, 
handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations (also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THe INDEPENDENT for two 
years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for thiee years in advance. 

The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages, 

. Our Matual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 514 pages. 

. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14, Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 856 pages. 

. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 5380 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child's History of England, Master Humphiey’s Clock, 
. Little Dorritt, 504 pages. etc. 560 pages. 


Rev. Joseph Gook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THe INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued to the end of the series, They {will 
be ae reported in full, and will be —- after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to bea foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has 
met and defeated on their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


Q@HFsTAKE YOUR CHOICE. RW 


Any one of the Magnificent Steel Engravings, -@? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 

postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 

“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. | ‘‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
TION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 24x881¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 
Former price at the Print Stores $20.00 each Engraving. the United States. Former price at the Print Stores $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters, | ‘‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. 7 Ritchie, 

(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Eogearing, zaeenle 

his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, | ‘‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Blair, and Smith. This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been Distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be,found 
elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the co mee of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be 
given were a premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year subscription, in advance. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid 
to any person paying $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE, We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, - - P.-O. Box 2787, - - 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
@pecially interested. 


MILCH COWS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MAGNE. 











In the selection of animals for the dairy 
much importance should be placed on the pos- 
session of those points in their construction 
which show a tendency to the production of 
milk. Let us, therefore, study successively 
those signs from which an idea of the milk- 
producing qualities of a cow may be formed— 
the general formation, and particularly those 
of the principal parts of the body—namely, the 
digestive machinery, the form of the chest, the 
udder and teats, the veins of the udder, those 
of the belly and perineum, lymphatic vessels of 
the abdominal region, and the nature of the 
skin, hair, and horns. 

Afterward, let us examine the effects pro- 
duced on milch cows by the influence of race, 
genealogy, number of gestations, and, lastly, by 
by the diseases to which they are liable. 

General Formation.—Rarely are very active 
mammillary glands found in those animals pos- 
sessing that symmetry of form constituting that 
which is commonly called beauty in the quadru- 
peds. On the contrary, good milch cows are 
generally angular and loose in their shape. 
Although in good milch cows the bony frame 
may be well shaped, they are seldom plump; 
but remain thin and have the jutting bones 
more prominent than cows giving little milk. 
The regimen, too, on which cows, as a rule, are 
kept tends to make them appear narrow-chested 
and large in the belly when aged. From this 
also results that tight-girt appearance at the 
middle of the chest. The fat which accumu- 
lates around the organs and behind the shoulder 
is almost entirely wanting in superior dairy 
animals, 

This ungraceful form—consequent on the 
regimen and the waste caused by the secretion 
of milk—has been often confounded not only 
with constitutional narrowness of the body, but 
has also been considered as an essential mark 
of activity in the mammillary glands. 

We will now endeavor to demonstrate that 
in attributing so much importance to the slender- 
Less of the chest the effect has been mistaken for 
the cause. 

Head and Chest.—A long fine head, narrow 
toward the horns, and a slenderchest are given 
by most writers as characteristics of a good 
mileh cow. Now, in Flemish, Danish, Dutch, 
and Brittany cows the fineness of head and 
chest is a characteristic of these races, and not 
the indication of particularly developed milking 
qualities, being met with alike in the good and 
bad milkers of those races; whilst in some of 
the Swiss breeds, and especially in those of St. 
Gervais, nearly all the cows, whether good or 
indifferent, possess a large head and heavy 
chest. 

The farmers of the Ariege, while showing us 
some remarkably good cows, drew our attention 
to their strength of chest, ampleness of the 
dewlap, and the volume of the head. These 
characteristics of race they mistake for quali- 
ties, observing them intheir best cows, On the 
other hand, it is to be remarked that cows with 
very fine heads are often inferior milkers. If 
fineness of head werea true proof of mammillary 
activity, would not the cows of the Durham 
breed be amongst the best dairy animals in the 
world ? 

This characteristic cannot, therefore, be con- 
sidered absolutely appreciable, as much de- 
pends on the race to which a cow may belong. 
It is indicative of milk only because it is a re- 
markable point in those races which have pro- 
duced good mileh cows. Thus, a characteristic 
of race has been mistaken for a sign of particu- 
lar qualities, If, therefore, any weight is to be 
attached to the fineness of head in the selection 
of dairy cows, it is only because it is a charac- 
teristic of those races which have produced so 
many good milch cows. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that those cows possessing massive heads, 
especially iflean, have badly developed mammil- 
lary functions. 

Shoulder.—In good milch cows the shoulderis 
simply supported against the chest, seemingly 
scarcely to touch it. At the bottom of the shoul- 
der there is a cavit®, which, like thelines render- 
ing the shoulder so distinct from the part by 
which it is supported, is the consequence of lean- 
ness. The cavities which surround the apophysis 
of the shoulder-bone and that of the arm are also 
destitute of fat and appear more or less void. 

Back.—Those cows in which the spine, instead 
of being perfectly level, has a slight slope or 
hollow in the center are considered superior as 
dairy cows to those not possessing this peculiar- 
ity. These hollows result from the scattering 
of the knotty apophysis of the vertebra. The 
apophysis of the last dorsal vertebra is abruptly 
turned back in front. 

It is worthy of note that an uncommon ap- 


pearance is given to some cows by the apophy- 
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sis of the last vertebra: being shorter than those: 


of the preceding vertebra, When this occurs 
the back has no hollows in the center; but 
slopes toward the croup. When this peculiar- 
ity exists the spine is double in its latter half; 
the summit of the vertebre is large, curved, 
and appears divided; there is also a slight 
slope in the medium plain of the back, which 
becomes more apparent as it approaches the 
croup. 

Great importance is attached to this circum- 
stance in Flanders, where it is rarely found; 
and among the breeders of Paris, as in the 
south, where they say that a cow is a good 
milker “especially when toward the middle 
of the spine the apophysis are separated or 
scattered, so as to leave a space between of 
about two finger-breadths.”” When the spine is 
thus formed the haunches are better spread and 
the thighs and croup larger. The other mem- 
bers of the body are also better developed, the 
basin is ampler, and the organs placed in this 
cavity, as well as the udder, are more volumin- 
ous. 

The dairymen of Paris call these interruptions 
of the vertebra column upper fountains, in 
opposition to under fountains or openings 
through which the veins of the belly penetrate 
into the flesh. In good milch cows, say they, 
these fountains correspond the one to the 
other. .« 

Now, in the first place, these so-called fount- 
ains never do correspond the one to the other, 
inasmuch that the upper ones are on the me- 
dium plain of the body and the others on the 
lateral parts of the belly ; hence it follows that 
the denomination of fountains (of milk) cannot 
be correctly applied even tothe under ones, 
although traversed by veins. The term is not 
rational, ‘ 

We will, however, add that the point at which 
the vertebre separates nearly corresponds 
with the point in the abdomen at which the 
arteries leading to the ovaries and udder com- 
mence to flow; a circumstance from which it 
might be supposed that there exists between 
these arteries and the peculiarity of which we 
speak a relation which, though unexplained, 
affects the activity of the mammillary glands. 

Basin.—In good milch cows the posterior 
vein displays great development of the various 
members of that portion of the body. The loins 
arelong and deep, the haunches strong and 
well spread, and the bones jutting ; the thighs 
well separated, so as to give sufficient space for 
a large udder. The basin is ample and the 
croup spacious; but the muscles which cover 
it are not in connection with the jutting bones. 
The tail descends below the houghs, and is 
longer and thinner at the base than in beef 
cattle. This point, which in itself appears 
insignificant, is a consequence of the general 
formation of the cow. The tail is long or short 
in proportion to the development of the region 
of the loins and last vertebra, and has a cylin- 
drical appearance, because at its base it has 
neither fat nor thick muscles. 

Digestive Organs.—The organs of digestion 
exercise a powerful influence on all the func- 
tions, and particularly on the secretions of the 
udder. Without strongly-constituted digestive 
organs we should have neither strong working 
cattle, easily-fatted cattle, nor good milch cows. 

The following peculiarities are to be observed 
in cows possessing a healthy digestive appara- 
tus. These are alarge mouth, with thick lips, 
and an ample abdomen, especially when the 
beasts are aged. The intestinal absorption is 
also great; a circumstance which greatly pro- 
motes the secretion of milk, since more of the 
material is consumed in the accumulation of 
fat. In addition to these signs, which are proof 
of a well-formed digestive apparatus, much 
may be learned of the state of the stomach from 
the following circumstance. There are few ex- 
crements of mean consistency in proportion to 
the quantity of nourishment consumed ; the ab- 
domen is supple, and does not appear in any 
way stretched ; the hair is glossy and the skin 
soft and free. On the other hand, if the stomach 
is either temporarily disordered or functionally 
defective, the hair becomes dull and the skin 
rough and tight. 

Animals possessed of an anatomical-physio- 
logical disposition such as the above conditions 
would indicate, and consequently being not 
only good feeders, but also consuming a large 
quantity of liquid, must manufacture a large 
quantity of blood, and thus, if the mammillary 
glands are active, secrete a proportionably great 
quantity of milk.—Live Stock Journal, 

cn 


WINTER DAIRYING. 


SEVERAL letters from dairymen in different 
parts of the country have come to me recently 
making inquiries concerning “winter dairy- 
ing.’ One wants to know “ what advantages, 
if any, can be claimed for this system.” An- 
other asks: ‘‘Is winter dairying practiced to 
much extent in Herkimer County, and is it 
gai ground or making progress else- 
where?” Yet another correspondent desires 
information in regard to this plan in its “‘gen- 

management,” etc, ' 





fi, dairying, if we except that branch 
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employedin furnishing fresh: 
sumption, may fairly claim to 


for city con- 
originated 


at the West; and it has proved a success there, . 


under the management of certain parties who 
have adopted it, inasmuch as all kinds of grain, 
especially corn-meal, which is largely used for 
feed, can be had at very low rates. Shelled 
corn in Iinois, for instance, and within 50 miles 
of Chicago, can be obtained now for twenty-five 
eents per bushel; and doubtless in many parts 
of the state more remote from market its 
monéy value is even less. Now, as the cost of 
food is an important element to be considered 
in comparing the advantages of this system of 
dairying over that in general use, we can see 
how the profits may vary in different localities 
according to the cost of supplying rich feed to 
the herds during winter. 

Winter dairying.in Illinois is for the most 
part employed in butter-making; and for this 
there are several reasons that will recommend 
its adoption. In cool weather milk, when 
drawn from the cow, is less liable to be injuri- 
ously affected than in hot weather; and in all its 
subsequent manipulations there is also less 
danger from decomposition and injurious taints. 
In cold weather butter can be easily kept sound 
and sweet during its transit to market and 
while being placed in the consumers’ hands. 
But, in addition to this, nice fresh butter of the 
finest quality, reaching market in the winter, 
when the great bulk of butter offered is sum- 
mer or fall-make, must be considered as a rar- 
ity, and is eagerly sought after by a certain 
class of consumers, who are willing to pay a 
higher price for it on account of its flavor and 
freshness. Thus, it will be seen, a ready mar- 
ket and “top prices’’ are secured, which are 
considerations of great importance to the 
dairyman. 

Leading butter merchants tell us that this 
‘ winter-dairy butter’ of the West has a de- 
servedly high reputation in market, command- 
ing not unfrequently from three to five cents or 
more per pound above the best sorts from state 
dairies, conducted on the old system. It is 
claimed, too, that by the use of corn-meal and 
other ground grains cows fresh in milk can be 
made to yield as fine a product of butter as 
cows fed on the sweetest pastures in summer, 
while the average product for several months 
will be always in favor of the winter grain-fed 
cows. 

The usual plan of winter dairying is to have 
the cows come in milk during the fall. The 
yield of milk at first is abundant ; but in spring, 
as the quantity naturally decreases, the cows are 
turned upon the fresh pastures, which starts up 
the flow again, thus securing a larger yield of 
milk for the season than can be obtained when 
treated on the old plan. As hot weather ap- 
proaches and when the grass begins to depreci- 
ate in quality the cows are ‘dried off,” and 
take their rest preparatory to their coming in 
milk again in the fall. ; 

Under this system it must be evident the ani- 
mals will generally be in good flesh and in vig- 
orous condition, since, being fed abundantly on 
meal during the winter, in addition to rations of 
hay, roots, and other provender, they are not 
liable to run down thin and poor. 

Mr. Boies, of Marengo, Ill., who was among 
the first to adopt this system and make it emi- 
nently successful, dries off his cows about the 
first of July, and has them come in fresh in the 
fall of the year. He says: ‘‘We give our cows 
the most nourishing kind of food, and find it 
almost impossible to dry them off, on account 
of its richness. The quality of the feed makes 
a very great difference in the quality and yield 
of butter, We always milk our cows at the 
same time of the day. Inthe morning we give 
each cow five quarts of meal, and do the milk- 
ing while they are eating ; after which we give 
them a very small amount of salt, perhaps a 
teaspoonful. We also give them a quart of oil- 
meal every day, to assist digestion. After we 
are done milking and the cows have finished 
eating, they are let out to drink. The water is 
always warmed in winter. When the weather 
is pleasant and warm, the cows are let out in 
the sun for three or four hours during the mid- 
dle of the day. When brought in, they are fed 
with early-cut hay. Our hay is cut early, in 
order to retain its natural sweetness. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon we give each cow five 
quarts of corn-meal and oat-meal mixed to- 
gether, and then milk them again. We are 
very careful about our stables and enforce 
strict quietness inthem. No striking or pound- 
ing of the cows is allowed. They are always 
driven quietly. We keep them warm ; but avoid 
too high a temperature. A number of cows in 
avery warm stable produce an unhealthy at- 
mosphere. We consider that there is more 
danger of the stable being too warm than of its 
being too cold.” 

Under this system Mr. Boies produces on an 
average 300 pounds of butter per cow for the 
year; an amount quite equal to, if not more, 
than that obtained by the best butter dairymen 
who follow the old system, and much above the 
average. Of course, the manure from cows 80 
highly fed must be of greater value than that 
usually obtained on dairy-farms, and this item 
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should be carried to the account of profits in 
winter dairying. 

To carry out this system successfully, the 
barns and stables should be properly arranged, 
and yards so provided as to protect the herd 
from storms and intense cold. The cost of 
grain will be something more than on the old 
system ; but this, many believe, is more than 
met by the better condition and health of the 
cows, with their greater yield of milk. 

In applying the system to cheese-dairying, 
there can be no doubt but that, with proper care 
in the stable and in milking, a better condition 
of the milk would be obtained than under the 
old system, while its quality also would be im- 
proved. It would also obviate the fault of 
“hot-weather cheese,’”’ since the temperature 
in curing-rooms could be easily controlled and 
the whole season’s make be turned out of uni- 
form character. The cheese, however, could 
not be so readily sent to market as butter, there 
being more liability of loss from freezing. Ob- 
jections, of course, will occur to dairymen in the 
prosecution of this system, and the old way is 
so firmly grounded in the minds of farmers 
that the progress of winter dairying, at best, will 
be slow. Still, the plan offers some important 
advantages, especially for the butter dairyman, 
making up his product at the farm. The sys- 
tem is not practiced in Herkimer County, 
though some of the cheese factories are kept in 
operation all winter, cheese being made at in- 
tervals of a few days. In such cases the fac- 
tories are located in the neighborhood of large 
herds, and the milk is the accumulation of cows 
thet are being dried off at different times. 

At the West we understand winter dairying 
to be making considerable progress. And 
with cheap grain always at command, together 
with the certainty of the butter in winter out- 
selling Eastern butter made on the old plan, 
both must have a tendency to develop the sys- 
tem rapidly in that section. Eastern dairymen, 
who are surprised at being beaten in their own 
markets by ‘‘ Western goods,” may perhaps 
learn something by noting the ways and means 
of Western progress.—X. A. WILLARD, in Cul- 
tivator and Country Gentleman. 
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TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. 


WINTER TREATMENT. 


For hens to lay in winter, it is necessary 
that they should be supplied with all the re- 
quirements of food, egg-shell matter, cleanli- 
ness, arid care, to keep them in a high state of 
health and condition. Good feeding is all that 
is required by Nature for egg producing. This 
substance is better supplied by giving them 
sound, sweet food liberally than by any artifi- 
cial condiment or preparation sold for the pur- 
pose. The high price of such preparations, 
however good they may be, puts them beyond 
the reach of the farmer to get a profitable return 
for the outlay. A trifle invested in a few sim- 
ple things—such as pepper, pulverized charcoal, 
sulphur, and cayenne—answers all the purposes 
of keeping the birds in health. Even these 
should be used sparingly, once or twice a week: 
When a fowl is found to be ailing, it must be 
separated from the others and treated with 
proper medicines for the disease. Such are 
now pretty well understood by practical breed- 
ers and poultry keepers. 

Some years ago hardly anything could be 
done for a sick fowl. But care and patience 
have found antidotes even for the most stubborn 
diseases, which, if taken before the bird sinks 
too low, will generally effect acure. A farmer, 
however, cannot afford to spend much time on 
a hen, though valuable fowls are worth the 
trouble. Yet, when he finds any appearance of 
disease in his flock, he must make an effort to 
stop it at once, and not, as many will insist 
upon, leave them to their fate. In most cases 
the spread of disease is easily prevented, if 
taken in time. After removing the diseased 
ones, a little sulphur and cayenne mixed in 
their soft food—a teaspoonful of sulphur and 
half as much of cayenne to four quarts of food, 
given for two or three days—will generally 
arrest an ordinary trouble. The sulphur 
should be stopped; but the cayenne may 
be continued to be given as the birds 
recover. Indeed, it may be given to ad- 
vantage once or twice a week all through the 
winter. Iron is a great tonic for ailing fowls, 
when first noticed to be out of condition. It is 
generally used in a simple preparation known 
as “ Douglas’s Mixture.” It is sulphate of iron 
(common copperas) eight ounces and sulphuric 
acid one-half fluid ounce. These, put in a bot- 
tle with a gallon of soft or rain-water, are ready 
for use a8 soon as the iron is dissolved. All 
keepers of poultry should have this and other 
medicines on hand before any sickness is dis- 
covered, so that no delay occurs when prompt- 
ness is required. Of special diseases I shall 
treat hereafter. I have in former articles 
spoken of disinfecting the house and the neces- 
sity for the dust-bath and of a supply of bone 
and oyster-shell. 

The food should consist more of other grains 
than of corn. Although al) kinds of poultry 
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seem to prefer corn to other grain, yet corn has 
been proved bya great many poultrymen to 
be inferior as an egg-producer to wheat, bar- 
ley, etc., and occasionally to buckwheat and 
oats. Corn may be given sparingly with advan- 
tage; but corn alone makes hens too fat and 
lazy. 8o fed, they lack animation and vigor ; 
especially the Asiatic breeds, which are more 
prone than other strains to this fatness, that 
seems to border on disease. Their intestines 
become encased in one mass of fat, and to stint 
fowls to any given quantity of food, especially 
when confined, is quite impracticable. Soft 
food given once a day in winter is very bene- 
ficial, particularly during spells of severe 
weather. It promotes laying. It should con- 
sist of ground grain—as corn, buckwheat, bar- 
ley, wheat, or oatmeal—varied at times with 
some vegetable and animal food. I make up 
mine by boiling alot of potatoes or turnips, 
pouring the hot water (in which they were 
boiled) upon some meal in another vessel, with 
ground beef scraps added twice a week anda 
little cayenne. Make this into a stiff paste. 
Mash the vegetables and add meal enough to 
make this also into a stiff mass. Mix them to- 
gether and feed when just warm. Most breed- 
ers recommend this to be done for their morn- 
ing meal; but this will often keep the stock 
waiting hungry too long. Have light grain for 
them always early every morning, and feed 
with the soft food by noon, if not sooner, and 
all the grain they will eat for evening meal. 

If these directions, with former ones in the 
Rural, do not make poultry pay, the fault lies 
in some other cause.—HgNRY Haves, in Rural 
New Yorker. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 








received the only Medal for Platform Spring Wagon 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first premium at 
every State and County Fair at which they were ex- 


hibited. 

By making a Wi 
together with our facili San manufact g and our 
many years’ experignce | in the bi are e 
abl at roduce a W ich tor durability, style, 


Cortland Wagon Manufactur'g Co., 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Clark's Patent Root-Catter. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel Knives (gouge 
shaped). The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 to 40 bushels per 
hour, so easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANUM, CONM™. 
WAREHOUSE, 

38 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Harrison s Mills, Newly Improved. 
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System, address estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


FERTILIZERS. : 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt xv active, and re! 


relve 
shown it to be of saints ry High 


success: 
eat Quality. Price 








uwaran 
PACIFIC GUANO CO. Benton, ind- 
Water Street or H. D. W 7, 
Lansingburg, N. ¥, r ; ; 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


$250 IN GOLD, 


the highest award at 
International Fair, N. 
Y., Dec. 24—7th, was 
given Butter made by 
the Cooley process. 

Also First Premium 
for best Butter made 
in the State of New 
York, at same fair. 

Nearly 4,000 Dairies 
and Creameries have adopted this system in last 
two years, inc! the f ing celebrated farms: 

Ogden Farm, Newport, R.{. 

Lawrence Farm, Groton, Mass. 

Maple Grove Farm, Walpole, N. H. 

Holly Grove arm. Plainfie Gt N. J. 

Harry N. Weed, Stamford, 

Keho Farm, Litchfield, Conn., mand many others. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Washburn & Moen Man'f'g Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Mannfacturers Bast of Chicago, of 






































STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


INDIANAPOLIS IND. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BeGKEVE Belt FOUNDRY. 

B F LL for int og ‘Kchools = Fire 
one Nee ete etuuue 

Cineinoate a 


rent Free. VANDUZEN: “tT 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y-, 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 
Spectel attontie attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated pe CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc, Price-List an Circulase sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 














MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
chinks’ ACADEMY FACTORY BELLS, etc. Im a 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 








TRUSSES. 
DR. 8. C. KRAM, 


N. W. Cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, 0., 
manufactures the “SURE 
bifice of “Complete Cures * In three 
Ga Bend ‘or 
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HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 
and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in waking 
“Lemonade” or “Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

lt restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, 80 common in mid- 
summer. 

lts use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefuiness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous-system generally. 

It is the beat Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body. 

Manufactured ding to the directi of Prof. 
E. N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. L. 

A pamphiet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


Table Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please the 
most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating beverage, allaying thirst and 
assisting digestion. It challenges comparison with 
any known water, natural or artificial, and is exactly 
the thing to mix with wines, Mquors, or flavoring 
syrups. It is crystal clear, bright, colorless, and 
sparkling. All its ingredients are chemically pure. 
It retains the gas as long as any natural water. 


35 UNION SQUARE. 














PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tat INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THEe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 








delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 









The Jutlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1. - = 
13 ° (8mos.), 

4 . a month), “ “ } 
2 ™ @weeks), “ _ 20 
1 Number (1 week), e © 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 th > 3.50 
52 ba after 6 months, ba 4.00 


&@” Remfttances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ere our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements.. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


person xhe takesa r regularly from the 
fice wheth directed to Pais ‘is name or another's 
et ye ae hes. Suibesined or not—is responsible 


a Sareen coders his paper discontinued, he 

yal e@ publisher — ¢on- 

tinue to send it until ymen it is made, and collect the 

whele emeamn, whether the paper is taken from the 

effice or n 

3. The courts have Gouses that refusing to take 

dommnameen ae and od m the post-office, or 

removing and leaving them uncalled Mor, is prima 
JSacie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. Sc eer 2 
iiicenccosanatenasae liledsccemessiagnnont 
4 times (one month). 4 times (one month 
ie 3 i mon’ aisee ‘fe {three mogthalste. 
5 (twelve “ Se. 0.152 “* (twelve “ ).65e. 





Deen gees .9 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


4 times ve month). 





13 thrée mon 
a ttwe 
52 twelve “ 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL Moesens..,, Pwo DOLLARS PER AGATE 


ReLicious NOTICES........... Frrry Cents A Lins. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments tor advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, New Vork City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—vViz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








: 


Reg. > 

ING, dps oF da cckdecc ceeds + 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s J ournal annie )..- 270 800 
Atlantic Month woas eaeccccceccoeecce 850 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 $800 
Frank Leslie’s 1 Meteetod Weekly. 350 400 
Fae re Megeina Seabee es eee 2 2 00 

arper’s NE. wcccccccccccee B 4 00 

- 0 a setecee. 8350 890400 

OT | ikececccccccces cans 850 400 
Home Journal......cccscccccccecs 1% 200 
— ae Cabinet (with pre- 

alk Ghaddeidleceseawadest 115 «6180 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal.... 350 4 00 
Lippincott’s M = eoccccccce 850 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 90 
National Sun bpsehool Teacher..100 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
8t. Nicholas M BG cccce coone» 370) =68:00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 3 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BARGE ccecccvecccccesececeses 1% 200 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian.......cssseesseeese 75 1 00 
Princeton I ttieatonnnpanns : 80 20 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(new subs.). 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 850 ¢€00 
Eclectic Magazine...,.........--94 3 5 00 
Waverley Davecesecaceses 440 868 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 110 
““Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 


Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 
New York Semi-Weekly 3 Post. --- 2 0 
Christian at Work. } 


li cott’s Sunday M: e.... 2340 
Soetiay Afternoon 5 hams = othe «++ 9H 
Arthuy’s Tilustrated Home 


we Gwwews 
BS sassess 





(January. 16, 1879. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 

















ISQUIRE FORTHE . 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE 60.’ 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware.  : 


HARD METAL 
HEAVY PLATE, 





ab THE ee 
STEEL 


|[SPENCERIAN 3: 
vem naam BRAY AND OURVUSEEL. SWISS WATERS 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


comes ese ceeneatnaa GOLD MEDAL 


City ah. dried, 

quality Wams tta. ise meee tty of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatest superiority of 

screw wud. cults oF Bans. Give ze» “4 accuracy of performance during the test made by the Judges. These Watches are 
nd elbow. to knuckle of iittie — — rg ge Wid teens sepention tn 

around elbow, ni ol ge, arm beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & OC. have made & on 

Alte dirsdios Bow ig nin Bowom, Abend, cad | ices, 00 nto bathe within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the finishing of thelr move 
McCULLOUGH & ROBERTSON, Grand al on ou erred arte naire 8 

Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. to investigate 





Mariden Britania Company, 






































A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 








Give the Borel & Courvoisier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that none can excel them. We ask you 


(o~ eee 


H] 





ay 
SPAN. 


rene 


Me os: 


Beal Known. Esta@ LISHED I824 


“THE WHITE.’ 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE Is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market, It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very Light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It ts almost 
tmponstnne for 











Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


them the U 

aa ag tc 
; Raa, 

1873; and Centennial Rant. 


bition, 1876. 











It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with or 





— 











without milk. The effect that Ridge's Food has upon 
a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. Ridge's 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
over. Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
& CO. In cans, ¢ 85c.; 65c.; $1.26; and $1.75. 
A SITUATION 43.498 apeAE AS batt 
the young man or woman salen w 
to 6 months’ time in obta’ 
Address, with stamp, Sonn . ee Painesville, O. 
Tmitacion G ld Wa 10 
$15, $20, an Agee ach. Chains Chane iweifto 
yO! 
y , by express. Send stamp sant tor tl lustre 
reular. Collins me h Fao- 
“sd —a $85 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘IT 18 REALLY A LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
96 CHAMBERS 8T., N. Y., AUG. 16, 1878. 


Mr, N. B. PuHe_rs.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering severely from Catarrb, which 
almost unfitted me for Tb d to 
notice a ciroulur of your NORWREGIAN BALM. 
I thought I would t uy tt, although I had used 
every Catarrh remedy I had heard of ‘ten 
mt ae Bin much, if any, benefit; and I aw 

leased to say that I received immediate relict 
fom the use of your BALM. A‘, obstructions 
were soon removed, which immediately re- 
Heved me of the headache; the soreness gradu- 
ally passed away, and the discharges grew leas, 
until now I am seemingly perfectly well. 1 
still continue to use the BALM, it is so soothing 
~ Aeaneee . ‘ uae te 

is really nluxury touse ag ally when 
the heud feels dry A feverivh sipivniad 
Reapec tfally, R. BYRON, 
Book-keeper for E.8. Dette Printing Co. 


NORWECIAN BALM 


Immediate velief guaranteed. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents, 
Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N.8.Phelps,Prop, 6 Murray St.N.Y 








to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE *# 


KRUGLER, 


17 MAIDEN LANE, SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 




















STEN, 28) 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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BLAKWS | STONE na Heal See Fe. Paemed by i acing Mining, 
vier ay ae aaee tay TAROACPONe Use 


tiers of ouCD Stas 





ent jaws 
infringements on our patent, and ‘makers and 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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BW, MERRIAM .ér GD, 


577 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK | * 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc., 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING- 
GLASS PLATES, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 





ST, DENIS. HOTEL, 


; ° ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT, 


epee AND EL’ ey _—e STREET. 
gate err : the: ely an and Mae ay nour te thst the pri 







ventilated. 


a. ty years, and said fed repuia 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, mieeaeae 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Avenue, and 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 








\OWA If you want to know all about her, sub- 
«scribe for the BURLINGTON GA- 
ZETTE. Weekly Edition, ONE DOLLAR! im ad- 
vance. If you want to reach her people, advertise in 
it, The oldest journal in the state and largest sworn 
ciroulation of any Democratic paper. Daily, Semi- 
Weekly, and Weekly editions. Published at the 
Metropolis and Commercial Center. 
Address 
THE GAZETTE, 


Burlington, lowa. 
Ra SRE RES... SUPPLIES. 
Te 3 — iy! ‘gond sa iy for new 


alte ni Prive tt t rrento Faawing. 
a ) 


Every Man Be $Presst="= | 


eto. <eeeeabes $8 9. lagt on 
For business, 








HI8 OWN Catalogo Prowee, Type Bic, 
or? samp. KELSEY de Oo, 
PRINTER ! is e Meriden, Cona 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D. °. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE 63 AND 64 PER Day. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
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A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
— 


BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


seem fog ina ine qld fora uy. 


Cocoa- put Oil, 
Oe eee ee — 








No ot! 
— rpropertio os which so sect cuit 
Issotwna the hair when hard and dy. 
't soothes the irritated scal 
It affords the richest ca 
It remains longest in effect. 

It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 
DIRECTIONS. 


Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 


PREPARED ONLY BY 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO 

7» BO@2O8. 
COAX in pera hid 


of the District of Mass. 
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; ‘BLOOD "AND iD NERVE "FOOD, 


Wheat dn legutd vital nutritive qual 


x ex 
natural 
bility of = 


: | Ronee ort St — 





“Blanchard Food cue ‘Company, 
" LooK - ye 








HORSE’S FEET. 
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"HE ‘ONLY SILVER MEDA 
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GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 
Sele Preprictors, 183 Duane S¢:, New York, 


———— 
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